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popularize the steel-frame 
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aged and aided, and the move- 
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the active interest of more steel 
producers. STEEL is publishing 
a series of three articles on this 
subject. The first appeared in 
the Oct. 16 issue; the second be- 
gins on page 57 of this issue, 
and the third will be published 
at an early date. 
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This Week 
in Steel 


T WAS Hoover the human rather than Hoover 
the President or engineer who said, “As a na- 
tion we must prevent hunger and cold to those 
of our people who are in honest difficulties,’’ 

on summoning six of his cabinet officers and the 
governor of the federal reserve board last Satur- 
day to stimulate federal constructional and re- 
lief activities to alleviate unemployment. There 
was a touch of the director general of the Bel- 
gian relief as the President marshaled his ener- 
gies on behalf of the workless as the first cold 
wave of the winter was coagulating much of the 
North. Not alone was the President in sensing 
the necessity for removing some of the sting of 
winter, as New York, Chicago, Detroit, Cleve- 
land—to cite four representative communities 
—also are quickening their efforts to expedite 
public works (Page 23), some of which will 
accelerate material markets moderately. These 
efforts ‘“‘to prevent hunger and cold to those in 
honest difficulties’’ may be big news this win- 
ter; they may again unleash the President’s pe- 
culiar gift to assist humanity and may excite 
more sympathy for him. . This humanity of 
Mr. Hoover is a trait of the man and not a char- 
acteristic of the engineer, if a speaker at the 
dedication of the new $1,200,000 laboratory for 
mechanical and electrical engineering at Lehigh 
university be credited. The engineer in in- 
dustry today lacks human understanding and 
acquaintance with world affairs, it was charged 
(Page 26). Among those hearing this indict- 
ment and honoring James Ward Packard, donor 
of the laboratory, were ‘“‘Doctors’’ Schwab and 
Grace, of steel fame. 


Labor Goes Slow on 5-Hour Day 


Organized labor, like other agencies trying 
to cope with unemployment, finds it easier to 
talk than to act. At the Boston convention of 
the American Federation of Labor the 5-hour 
day was advanced as a panacea, but on mature 
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thought the federation referred the matter to a 
committee, where it will simmer for a year 
(Page 27). The federation, however, took a 
stand for stringent application of immigration 
laws to stop the trickle of labor through Ellis 
Island. Industrial engineers, in convention 
at Washington, perceive in the business situa- 
tion a challenge to their profession (Page 56) 
and redoubled efforts for more intelligent plan- 
ning of production and consumption may result. 


Try To Make It “Tight Little Empire” 


Quotas may be utilized not only to check im- 
migration, as the American federation suggests, 
but also to diminish the inflow of commodities. 
The Imperial Conference of the British Empire 
has not enthused over Canada’s proposal that a 
tariff wall without interior partitions be erected 























International Newsreel Photo 


Looking down 1048 feet, from the 88th story of 
the new Empire State building, New York, steel is 
ed as a vertical material. 





indeed revea 








around the empire, but the labor government of 
England is advancing the quota plan (Page 25) 
as a means of stimulating intra-empire trade. 
That is, if England buys 75 per cent of her 
wheat in Canada, the dominion in turn must 
place a proportionate amount of her steel in 
England. Recalling that the continental steel 
entente’s success was only concurrent with con- 
ditions prompting the entente, a good many are 
dubious of such schemes. 


Ornamental Iron Attempts Renaissance 


Century-old designs in wrought and cast iron, 
rich in the traditions of early America, both 
north and south, suggest the adaption of the 
now-popular corrosion-resistance steels for this 
type of decorative effect. The Vieux Carre dis- 
trict of New Orleans presents some remarkable 
examples of the handiwork of Spanish-French 
and American artisans (Page 47). Old as 
is this art, it still flourishes. When the National- 
al Association of Ornamental Iron, Bronze and 
Wire Manufacturers met in Baltimore last week, 
with the largest attendance in the history of 
the association, a conspectus revealed that with 
practically no promotional effort the value of 
products of the industry exceeds $50,000,000 an- 
nually. To develop the apparently large mar- 
ket thus far uncultivated, a publicity and ad- 
vertising program was voted (Page 27). 


Should 20 Per Cent Ruin Other 80? 


Direct selling, a principle the Institute of 
Serap Iron and Steel Inc. has been combatting, 
is also plaguing the Concrete Reinforcing Bar 
institute. Only 20 per cent of the reinforcing 
bars used today are sold direct by mills, ac- 
cording to the president of the institute (Page 
27), yet the market for the remaining 80 per 
cent is severely disturbed. Industry is an 
inverted pyramid resting on the machine tool 
manufacturer, members of the National Machine 
Tool Builders’ association were told at their 
recent meeting (Page 24). To clothe, house, 
feed 125,000,000 persons in the United States 
the final responsibility in this machine age rests 
with 350 machine tool builders. Of the ma- 
chine tools in use today, a minimum of 40 per 
cent and possibly as high as 70 per cent is ten 
years old and hence obsolete, according to a 
survey presented at the tool builders’ conven- 
tion (Page 50). 


Chicago Watches Railroads, Revolutions 


Railroad and farm implement business spells 
feast or famine to Chicago’s steel industry. At 
present, with western roads committing them- 
selves for their 1931 rails and fastenings, the 
outlook is a shade brighter than in districts de- 
pendent upon the automotive industry. Rail- 
road shops are being operated a little more 
fully, partially because of the trend toward 








construction of cars there. Implemement man- 
ufacturers in territory tributary to Chicago are 
watching the South American revolutions with 
a keen eye to the effect on buying (Page 37), 

Efforts to impose higher freight rates op 
coal, especially of coking quality, is disturbing 
to Chicago, and at a recent hearing (Page 24) 
vigorous objections were lodged. The represen. 
tative of a blast furnace at the Soo contends 
that 40 per cent of the cost of making pig iron 
there is coal. Trust Chicago to remember, 
For as long as 18 years orders to certain rai]. 
roads to eliminate grade crossings have been 
ignored, but with unemployment looking large, 
the city council is overlooking no opportunities, 
A fair tonnage of steel would be released if the 
council succeeds (Page 23). 


Merger Case Reaches Argument Stage 


Acrid as the Bethlehem-Sheet & Tube mer- 
ger trial at Youngstown has grown at times, the 
proceedings during the taking of testimony 
were mild compared with the vigor with which 
attorneys for the opponents are presenting their 
final arguments (Page 25). Eugene Grace, 
president of Bethlehem, is described as “‘the iron 
hand” behind the merger; James A. Campbell, 
chairman of Sheet & Tube, as a “‘tired veteran.” 
The proponents, of course, will also have their 
day in court to clothe their sentiments color- 
fully. So far as the steel markets are con- 
cerned, efforts within to keep up courage have 
been dampened considerably by exterior forces, 
notably the stock market. The railroads are 
placing rails in good volume, and one car order 
alone insures October being the best car-buying 
month since March, but these orders are not for 
rolling until the first quarter. Only the build- 
ing industry of the major consumers of steel, 
except railroads, is holding its own (Page 73). 


What Is New, Technically, in Steel 


Identifying inclusions, which cause dirty steel, 
long has held open-hearth steelmakers at bay. 
The investigations being carried out by the 
bureau of mines, Pittsburgh, gradually are 
clarifying the problem (Page 53) and are open- 
ing up new roads of inquiry of interest to all 
open-hearth steel melters. Batch handling 
of material in racks or cribs has minimized 
handling charges on many occasions. A pipe- 
maker employing this system of handling ma- 
terial in and out of storage (Page 52) no longer 
is faced with congested conditions at the ship- 
ping end. A storage capacity equivalent to the 
loading capacity of 950 gondolas has changed 
all this. Warpage and <distortion are 
brought to mind at the mention of jigs built 
up from standard shapes by the arc-welding 
process. No excuse exists for harboring such 
a thought after becoming acquainted with shop 
methods employed by a large electrical man- 
ufacturing company (Page 54). 
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fforts To Relieve Labor 


ituation Are Quickened 


S A nation, we must prevent hunger and cold to those of our 


people who are in honest difficulties. 


Pe) 


This keynote, sounded by President Hoover in summoning 
six of his cabinet members and the governor of the federal re- 
serve bank to “formulate plans continuing and strengthening 
the organization of federal activities for employment during the 
winter,’ also epitomizes efforts under way in New York, Chi- 
cago, Detroit and other cities to alleviate unemployment. 

Advent of unseasonably cold weather in the northern states, 
it is feared, will aggravate the situation and undoubtedly will 


spur relief measures. 


It is only natural to expect that as cam- 


paigns preceding the November elections draw to their climax 

the business situation will be stressed unfavorably. 
Unemployment and the business depression, with the efforts 

to relieve them, apparently will be big news for a few weeks at 


o ¢ % 


least. 


Hoover Names Woods To 
Organize Federal Relief 


Washington — President Hoover 
Tuesday invited Col. Arthur Woods, 
former police commissioner of New 
York and in charge of administra- 
tive work for the Harding unemploy- 
ment commission in 1921, to head up 
the relief work envisioned by the 
President as necessary at this time. 

Meanwhile, the Hoover cabinet com- 
mittee—Secretaries Lamont, Wilbur, 
Hyde, Davis, Mellon and Hurley, and 
Governor Meyer of the federal re- 
serve board—was holding its first 
meeting to spur employment. This 
committee was named by the Presi- 
dent last Friday. 

The committee will co-ordinate the 
work of Colonel Woods through the 
government departments. Colonel 
Woods also will co-operate with the 
country’s industries but no plan in 
this respect has been worked out defi- 
nitely as yet. It was stated at the 
White House Tuesday that Mr. 
Hoover will ask congress to waive re- 
strictions on public building appro- 
priations so other government con- 
tracts can go ahead immediately. Dur- 
ing the World war this right was 
given to President Wilson. 

In session Tuesday latest figures 
available show about 3,500,000 people 
are out of employment. Nearly al- 
ways 1,000,000 persons are out of 
work at this season, even in normal 
times. 

President Hoover itemizes the ac- 
tivities in which he expects the fed- 
eral government will co-operate to al- 
leviate conditions in saying that, 
“through co-operation of the govern- 
Ment with the governors and employ- 
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ment organizations of the states and 
local communities, through develop- 
ment of methods with the national 
industries, and thirdly through indi- 
rect federal employment in_ public 
works’ construction” can his recently 
named committee formulate plans to 
assist the unemployed as winter ap- 
proaches. 

Simply through affording the un- 
employed a chance to work will the 
committee work out its plans and it 
is distinctly understood that the gov- 
ernment will not initiate a_ dole. 





Rather will efforts be directed to rush 


to a more active stage construction 
of public works, authorizations and 
appropriations for which were given 
by the last congress. 


Chicago Spurs Federal 
Work; Proposes Large Fund 


Through the 
group of 40 business m« 


efforts of a 
‘nand a city 
councilman’s Chicago seeks to raise a 
dole-fund to cut red tape surrounding 
awarding government 


Chicago 


contracts in 
this district, and to stimulate expend- 
itures by four railroads. 

The 40 men met last week at the 
bidding of the Builders’ Construction 
Employers’ association and 
listing 10,000 local citizens to be 
asked to contribute $200 monthly for 
six months to accumulate a $12,000,- 
000 fund for charitable distribution. 
In addition, the President will be pe- 
titioned at Washington to 
tract for Chicago’s proposed $14,000,- 
000 post office. 

The chairman of the city council 
on track elevations wants to compel 
four railroads locally to begin work 
on contracts within the city, some of 
which have been in default as long as 
18 years. Some $14,000,000, he claims, 
would be provided for unemployment 
relief. 


New York Fund To Put 
10,000 Men at Work 


New York—The Emergency Employ- 
ment committee with an executive 
group of 23, largely bankers and in- 


propose 


award con- 


(Concluded on Page 27) 








STAINLESS STEEL REFLECTORS LIGHT INTERNATIONAL TUNNEL 


In two long rows on each side and near the ceiling of the new mile-long vehicu- 
lar tunnel connecting Detroit and Windsor, Ont., are 570 reflectors made of 


Nirosta metal, a nontarnishing steel alloy. 


The reflectors are 19 x 15 inches 


and are embedded in the walls. Engineers estimate the life of the steel tubing 


which encases the tunnel as 300 years, 
concrete with which it is lined as considerably longer. 
for traffic in November 


000 and will be open 


and that of the protected cement and 


The tunnel cost $25,000,- 








Quarter Billion Dollars Put 
into Gas Lines This Year 


pipe 
with 


MPROVEMENTS in steel 
manufacture and material 
modern mechanical devices’ for 
pipe line construction will result 

in an investment of $250,000,000 in 


long distance natural gas transmis- 
sion lines during the present year, 


McKay, manager, 
association and 


according to E. F. 
Oklahoma Utilities 
Seott Turner, director of the United 
bureau of mines, who ad- 
dressed the annual convention of the 
American Gas association at Atlantic 
City, N. J. 
Transmission of 


States 


gas three years 


ago for a distance of more than 250 
miles from its source was a note- 
worthy engineering feat, Mr. Tur- 


ner claimed. Now, due to great prog- 
ress nade in steel pipe manufacture 
enabling transportation under high 
pressure, lines 1000 miles in length 
are being laid. 

Ditching machinery also 
an important role in the extension 
of pipe lines, displacing pick and 
shovel methods in laying operations. 

Clifford E. Paige, vice president, 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co., was elected 


has had 


president of the association, which 
met Oct. 13-17. Mr. Paige succeeds 


Bernard J. Mullaney, vice president, 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co., Chi- 
cago. Other officers include: Vice 
presidents, R. W. Gallagher, Cleve- 
land; N. C. McGowan, Houston, Tex., 
and Arthur Hewitt, Toronto, Ont.; 


* 


we 


te 


LAYING THE 


LONGEST GASOLINE 


treasurer, William J. Welsh, New 


York; and secretary, K. R. Boyes, 
New York. 

New methods of phenol removal 
were recommended, especially that 
of the Koppers type removal plant 
at Hamilton, O., by E. G. Boyer, 
Philadelphia Electric Co., who dis- 
cussed stream pollution from waste 
liquors from coke-plant ammonia 
stills. 


The laboratory committee report- 


ed that 75 per cent of all gas appli- 
ances sold during the year carried 


the associa- 
for 


the seal of approval of 
tion laboratories. Equipment 
testing during the year ending Oct. 1 
Gas ranges, 124; 
boilers and furnaces, 69; 


included: space 
heaters, 88; 

water heaters, 59; flexible gas tubing, 
9; hot plates and laundry stoves, 8; 
incinerators, 7, and clothes dryers, 2. 

Samuel Insull, Chicago, told the 
convention that gas and other utili- 
ties should take advantage of low 
price levels at this time for expan- 
sions sure to be needed with resump- 
tion of a more active industrial and 
domestic demand. 

It was announced that a special 
annual award for gas utilities, simi- 
lar to the Coffin prizes for electrical 
companies, will be offered by the Gas 
association, to be known as the 
Samuel Insull award. Purpose of the 
award is to give official recognition 


of the gas industry to the outstand- 





LINE 


A tractor with special equipment, and a trained crew make short work of “plant- 


ing” this 800-mile line from Texas to St. Louis. 
Electric welded pipe manufactured by the Republic 


a bend in the pipe line. 


The crew is here shown making 


Steel Corp. is being used 


bo 
a 


ing accomplishments of members jp 
rendering distinguished public ger. 
vice. 

Stressing the importance of eon. 
servation, H. C. Morris, Dallas, Tex,, 
declared there are approximately 80,- 
000 miles of natural gas transmis. 
sion lines and that thus far this year 
12,000 miles have been started or 
projected. 

Nearly 300 manufacturers had ex. 
hibits in the exposition held in eon- 
nection with the convention. Latest 
in gas refrigeration ranges, hot 
water heaters, furnaces and scores of 
appliances was shown. Also on dis. 
play were several types of steel pipe 
used in long distance transportation 
of natural gas. 


Calls Making of Machine 
Tools Key Industry 


The machine tool industry, while 
relatively small, is a key industry 
which holds together the arch of 
modern civilization, declared Ernest 


KF. DuBrul, general manager, Na- 
tional Machine Tool Builders’ aggo- 
ciation in a radio address from 
WOR, Newark, N. J., Oct. 18. 
Civilization is like an _ inverted 
pyramid, said Mr. DuBrul, in that 


millions of persons purchase goods 
from several hundred _ thousand 
stores, but these stores are supplied 
by only 200,000 factories. Of the 
latter, only about 10,000 make the 
industrial machinery the other 190,- 


000 use. And of these 10,000, only 
350 make machine tools, 40 per 
cent numerically producing 75 per 


cent of the volume. 

Of 125,000,000 of population, less 
than 60,000 are engaged in the man- 
ufacture of machine tools, according 
to Mr. DuBrul. 


Chicago Steelmakers Fight 
Coal Rate Increase 


Chicago—Adjournment has been 
taken in the Chicago hearings of the 
lake cargo coal case in progress for 
more than a week before Examiner 
C. M. Bardwell, of the interstate 
commerce commission. Testimony 
will be resumed Noy. 12 in Wash- 
ington. 

Coal consuming interests of Michi- 
gan, Illinois and northwestern states 
submitted figures on shipments and 
use of coal. Protest was voiced 
against any increase in freight rates 
on coal from eastern mines. 

Illinois coal operators also stepped 
into the controversy with  vigor- 
ous objection to the petition of the 
Ohio and Pennsylvania interests 
that the freight rates on their ship- 
ments to Lake Erie ports be reduced, 
or the West Virginia-Kentucky rates 
be increased. 

W. J. Hammond, traffic manager, 
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Inland Steel Co., Chicago, presented 
figures covering consumption of coal 
py his company, Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Co., Interlake Iron Corp., 
and Wisconsin Steel Co., all in this 
district. He asserted that receipts 
of water-borne coal for steel com- 
panies in the Chicago area amounted 
to more than 5,000,000 tons last 
year, and stated that an increase of 
10 cents a ton on coal freight would 
pe a serious handicap to Chicago 
steelworks in competition with 
others located nearer coal sources of 
supply. Such increase would mean 
an added cost of 15 cents a ton on 
coke production, it was stated. 

T. F. Rahilly, Algoma Steel Corp., 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., stated that 
coal cost represents 40 per cent of 
the cost of pig iron. He stated his 
company, which owns coal mines in 
West Virginia, has had to close them 
because the freight rate advantage 
already obtained by Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania mines in previous rate liti- 
gation, has given the northern mines 
virtual control of the lake market. 


British Consider Quotas 


A proposal to stimulate intra-em- 
pire trade by placing purchases on a 
quota basis is before the Imperial Con- 
ference of the British Empire at Lon- 
don. If Great Britain, for example, 
should make a commitment to pur- 
chase 50 per cent of her supply of 
wheat from Canada, then Canada 
would be obliged to reciprocate by 
taking a commensurate amount of 
steel and iron from Great Britain. 
The plan, advocated by former 
Premier Baldwin, also has the back- 
ing of the present labor government. 

The proposal of Premier Bennett 
of Canada to erect a tariff wall 
around the British possessions, with 
free trade within the wall, has been 
laid on the table for this year. 


To Be Tariff Man Abroad 


Washington—John F. Bethune, 
for many years secretary of the 
United States tariff commission, has 
been appointed the commission’s 
representative in Europe, beginning 
early in 193 

Mr. Bethune will maintain head- 
quarters with a staff in Brussels, 
Belgium. He will carry out such 
inquiries as to production costs, 
wholesale prices, etc., as the commis- 
sion may find necessary. 


? P 

Demag’s Build Skyscraper 

On page 24 of Sreet for Sept. 25 
was printed a photograph of the first 
commercial skyscraper on the Conti- 
hent, being erected in Antwerp. It 
was an omission not to record that 
the contractors were Demag’s of Duis- 
burg. The photograph was taken 
from the Demag News. 
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Merger Opponents Stress 


Fraud Charge in Arguments 


INAL arguments in the suit to 

enjoin the merger of the Bethle- 

hem Steel Corp., and the Youngs- 

town Sheet & Tube Co., are in 
progress in the Mahoning county 
court of common pleas, Youngstown, 
O. Voluminous briefs were filed by 
counsel for the plaintiffs, the Inter- 
national Shares Corp., and executors 
of the estate of Myron C. Wick Jr., 
and by lawyers for Bethlehem and 
Sheet & Tube. Oral arguments are 
expected to continue throughout the 
week. Hearing of the suit 
consumed three months, after which 
an adjournment was taken for three 
weeks. Court resumed Monday, Oct. 
20. Several weeks may elapse before 
a decision is handed down by Judge 
David G. Jenkins. 

Luther Day, counsel for 
tional Shares, one of the 
Eaton interests, began the arguments. 
He declared that Bethlehem and Pick- 
ands, Mather & Co. dominated’ the 
merger negotiations, and that the deal 
was “wilfully misrepresented” to 
Sheet & Tube stockholders. Eugene 
G. Grace, Bethlehem president, was 
referred to as “the iron hand” behind 
the proceedings. James A. Campbell, 
79 years old, Sheet & Tube chairman, 
was pictured a “tired veteran” ready 
to relinquish control, and easily led. 

Bethlehem, he charged, was “open- 
ly and secretly” working to bring 
about the merger to obtain a foothold 
in the Middle West, and Pickands, 


present 


Interna- 
Cyrus S. 


advantages 
derive through close 
iron ore contracts and associations. 
Henry G. Dalton, Pickands, Mather 
partner, Day declared, had no right to 
participate in the negotiations because 
he was a director of Sheet & Tube and 
also of Bethlehem, and he had more 
to gain through his firm’s ore con- 
tracts with Bethlehem than through 
personal stock ownership in Sheet & 
Tube. Mr. Day directed the court’s 
attention to the money sent by Beth- 
lehem to Pickands, Mather which was 
to be used indirectly in purchasing 
stock to be voted for the merger. 


Mather assisted for the 


the firm could 


Criticizes ‘‘Strategy Committee” 


Mr. Day referred disaparagingly to 
the action of the pro-merger “strategy 
committee” in offering to stockhold- 
ers reports of three auditing firms 
supporting the original audit by 
Price, Waterhouse & Co. These three 
confirming reports, he claimed, were 
practically written by the senior part- 
ner of Price, Waterhouse & Co., 
“whose own work was being investi- 
gated.” He said the _ testimony 
showed representatives of the three 
auditing firms met at 10 a.m. and 
were ready to report at 2 p.m., “on 
the’ merits of a proposition which it 
took the court more than a month to 
investigate.” The publicity given 
these three reports, he said, consti- 
tuted ‘‘a barefaced, arrogant fraud.” 

(Concluded on Page 28) 











THE BOTTOM ROW PROVES AN 


Storage pile at plant of A. 
crane manufactured by the 


O. Smith Corp., 
Harnischfeger Corp., Milwaukee 


AUTO FRAME MUST BE STRONG 


Milwaukee. Piling is being done by a 
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Industrial Leaders Speak 
at Lehigh Dedication 


ISTINGUISHED scientists and 
industrialists from all parts 
of the United States and Can- 
ada attended the formal dedi- 
cation of the James Ward Packard 
laboratory for electrical and mechan- 
ical engineering at Lehigh univer 
sity, Bethlehem, Pa., Oct. 15. They 
met in honor of the late pioneer elec 
trical and automobile manufacturer, 
whose gift has made the laboratory 
possible and to participate in 
ferences bearing on the relationship 
between technical schools and indus- 
try, which the occasion so befitting- 
ly provided. These conferences were 
held on the following two days. 


con- 


It was a notable gathering with 
representatives from approximately 
125 institutions of higher learning, 
15 technical and educational asso- 
ciations and a large number and va- 
riety of industries. The steel industry 
was especially well represented. The 
guest of honor was Mrs. James Ward 
Packard. 


Schwab Sees Bright Future 


Charles M. Schwab, chairman of 
the board, Bethlehem Steel Corp., 
and a trustee of Lehigh, delivered 
the dedicatory address in the auditor- 
ium of the new $1,200,000 labora- 


tory. 


It was an address typical of his 


manner, charged with humor, senti- 
ment, sound advice and sincere ad- 
monitions. He emphasized the im- 
portance of science to industry and 
described it asa safeguard to democ- 
racy and as that which holds forth 
an ever-brightening promise to labor 
through emancipation from heavy 
toil, reduced cost of living and great- 
er opportunity. 

Science will cure unemployment, 
he declared. Having produced new in- 
dustries in the past, it will produce 
many in the future to the end that 
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all will find continuous employment. 
As one active in industry for more 
than 50 years, the speaker appealed 
to educators to do all in their power 
to develop in students a true demo 
cratic character, not alone that the: 








‘Dr. Schwab’ Is Disappointed 


“Tt am disappointed in one thing. 
Mr. E. G. Grace, to whom I owe so 
much, and have been associated with 
so long, and Dr. Charles Russ Rich- 
ards, have neither of them referred 
to me as ‘Dr. Schwab,’ I am a doctor 
—a Lehigh doctor; it is at your 
hands that I was made one and I am 
proud of the fact.” 

—Abstract from dedicatory address. 








may do greater justice to others, but 
also to themselves. Much, he added, 
is to be learned from the other fel- 
low, though the latter may not have 
a college degree. Incidentally, this 
thought was stressed by more than 
one speaker in the conferences which 
were to follow. 

Eugene G. Grace, president, Beth 















(Upper left)—James 


(Lower right)—Charles M. Schwab making dedicatory address. 
diately behind Mr. Schwab is Mrs. James Ward Packard. 


Ward Packard laboratory of 


lehem Steel Corp., participated in the 
dedicatory exercises, when, as pres. 
ident of the board of trustees of Le 
high university, he accepted the keys 
of the laboratory from the arehj. 
tects, and, with brief remarks, pre. 
sented them to Charles Russ Riebh. 
president of the university. 
President Palmer C. Ricketts, of 
Rensselaer Polytechnic institute, 
Troy, N. Y., introduced as the dean 
of technical educators because of his 
many years in the field, extendeg 
greetings from sister institutions, 
What industry expects of techni- 
cal schools and what _ technical 
schools expect of industry were gsub- 
jects which dominated discussion the 
following day. On the final day at- 
tention was focused on the future 
needs of American industry. A for. 
mal dinner in honor of Mrs. Packard 
was held on the evening of Oct. 16 
at the Hotel Bethlehem. William (, 
Dickerman, president of the Ameri- 
can Locomotive Co., New York, pre- 


ards, 


sided. 
Technic and Humanity Needed 


Discussing what industry expects 
of the technical schools and consider- 
ing the subject from the aspect of 
their own individual fields were 
Frank A. Merrick, president, West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co.; Alfred 
R. Glaney, president, Oakland Motor 
Car Co., Pontiac, Mich.; and Ban- 
croft Gherardi, vice president and 
chief engineer, American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., New York. 

Papers also were presented by 
Matthew S. Sloan, president, Brook- 
lyn Edison Co., Brooklyn; and by 
Lewis W. Baldwin, president, Mis- 
souri Pacific railway, St. Louis. Wil- 
liam Butterworth, president, Deere 
& Co., Moline, Ill., and _ president, 
United States Chamber of Commerce, 
due to illness was unable to present 
a paper in which he intended to out- 
line what general manufacturing in- 
dustries expect of technical schools. 

One of the thoughts stressed by 
the industrialists was the desirability 
of developing technical men with a 
human understanding and acquaint- 
(Concluded on Page 64) 






mechanical 
engineering at Lehigh university dedicated with impressive ceremony, Oct. 15. 
The building, a gift of the late Mr. Packard, was erected at a cost of $1,200,000. 


electrical and 


Seated imme 
On Mrs. Packard’3 


left and holding the program is Dr. Charles Russ Richards, president of Lehigh, 
and on her right is Eugene G. Grace, president of the board of trustees 
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New York Aids Workless 
(Concluded from Page 23 
cluding G. F. Baker Jr., Albert H. 
Wiggin, Thomas W. Lamont, Myron 
c. Taylor, Owen D. Young and Wal- 
ter Gifford, was formed last week and 
will seek to provide at least $150,000 
weekly as a payroll for unemployed 
neads of families in greater New 

York. 

The city, through the board of esti- 
mate, has decided to add $5,000,000 to 
1931’s tentative budget and included 
is a flat $1,000,000 for the relief of 
unemployment, to be allotted by a 
method to be determined later. In- 
cluded are funds for readjustment of 
municipal wages. The department of 
parks for one, can foresee employ- 
ment of from 3000 toe 5000 additional 
men over the winter. By minimum 
living standards the $150,000 fund 
when raised will give work to 10,000 
weekly. 


Employment Service Sees 


Brighter Outlook in Steel 


Washington—In connection with 
a statement on September employ- 
ment the employment service of the 
department of labor states “the level 
of production and employment in 
iron and steel plants showed little 
change; however, the outlook was 
somewhat brighter in this industry 
in several of the iron and _ steel 
centers toward the close of the 
month.” 

The service calls attention also to 
the fact that ‘‘seasonal influences 
were largely responsible for the in- 
crease in employment which occurred 
in certain sections of the country 
during September.” 

It further remarks that ‘activities 
in the boat building yards, particu- 
larly those located in Massachusetts, 
New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, in- 
creased in September, providing em- 
ployinent for additional skilled and 
semiskilled workers. Plants manu- 
facturing automobiles and automo- 
bile accessories remained on a cur- 
tailed production basis.” 


More Labor Is Employed 


in Some Localities 


Chicago—Employment reports for 
the east-north-central district of the 
United States, as of Sept. 30, show 
slight improvement in Michigan and 
some localities in Indiana. In Illi- 
nois, Wisconsin, and other parts of 
Indiana, part time work marked 
operations in many industries. 

Most industrial operations in IIli- 
nois continued below normal and the 
supply of labor exceeded demand, al- 
though employment and production 
in the bituminous coal industry 
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showed material improvement. Pub- 
lic utility construction and repairs 
furnished employment for the larg- 
est classification in the building 
groups. 


Will Study 5-Hour Day 


Boston—The executive council of 
the American Federation of Labor, 
following receipt of the resolution of 
the metal trades department favor 
ing a 5-hour day, is to study the 
problem and collect necessary sta- 
tistical data to be presented at next 
year’s convention. The federation 
already is committed to the 5-day 
week, 

The proposed shortening of the 
work-week, it is claimed, is less 
drastic than the increase in per 
capita production resulting from the 
mechanization of industry. 


Publicity Program To 
Push Ornamental Iron 


Real estate men have discovered 
that the use of ornamental iron and 
other metals as architectural features 
in residence construction makes the 
houses easier to sell. This fact was 
pointed out at the twenty-third an- 
nual meeting of the National Associa- 


tion of Ornamental Iron, Bronze and 
Wire Manufacturers, held at Balti- 
more last week. 

The meeting was attended by over 
180 members, a record. The associa- 
tion now has 223 memebrs, which in- 
cludes 14 new members since Sept. 1. 
These 223 members represent a plant 
investment of about $35,000,00 or 
nearly 40 per cent of the entire in- 
dustry. 

The association has never gathered 
statistics on actual production but dis- 
cussion at the meeting brought out 
figures covering the production of 105 
plants, estimated to represent one- 
fifth of the country’s total. These 105 
plants last year produced ornamental 
iron valued at $10,000,000. On this 
basis the ornamental iron industry of 
the country would have a total an- 
nual production valued at about $50,- 
000,000, 

An accomplishment of the conven- 
tion was the launching of an ambiti- 
ous publiicty program. Several speak- 
ers pointed out the need for educa- 
tion in the use of ornamental iron and 
bronze and other products of mem- 
bers, and a publicity firm in New 
York was authorized to launch a pro- 
gram starting Nov. 1. Other impor- 
tant features of the convention had to 
do with uniform cost accounting and 
adoption of standard trade practice 
rules. 


Says Direct Mill Sales of Concrete 


Bars Is Biggest Competitive Problem 


sale of reinforcing concrete bars 
is the most serious competitive prob- 
lem confronting reinforcing bar 
fabricators, declared C. Louis Meyer, 
president of the Concrete Reinforc- 
ing Bar institute, Chicago, at the 
opening session of the _ institute's 
semiannual meeting at Briarcliff 
Lodge, New York, Oct. 20. 

“The solution of our’ problem 
would be the elimination of direct 
mill sales,’’ said Mr. Meyer, also head 
of the Concrete Engineering Co., 
Omaha, Nebr. ‘‘No more than 20 pei 
cent of the total reinforcing bar ton- 
nage of the country is sold direct by 
the mills, the remaining 80 per cent 
being sold by reinforcing bar fabrica- 
tors and jobbers.If it is true that the 
sale of this 20 per cent is the cause 
of lower warehouse and lower mill 
prices, then both mills and fabrica- 
tors are suffering a tremendous loss. 

“To obtain this 20 per cent of the 
volume direct, the mills are accept- 
ing a greater loss because of the 
lower price range on all of the ton- 
nage. If that tonnage which is now 
being sold direct by the mills can 
be diverted through the fabricators, 


7: oe mill competition in the 


it will offer sufficient additional ton- 
nage to operate all of the fabricating 
shops to a reasonable capacity. 
“This would immediately relieve 
the keenly competitive conditions for 
both mills and fabricators. There 
would be enough business for all of 
the bar companies, and the mills 
would be getting just as much ton- 
nage as at present. 
“Bar companies or 
serve a very definite and important 
place in the distribution of 
Through their warehouses located in 
the principal cities throughout the 
country they serve the building and 
construction industry in a manner 
which the mills could not possibly 
hope to do, if the whole burden of 
this distribution were suddenly 
placed upon their shoulders. 
“Furthermore, much of the de 
velopment and promotion of reinfore 
ing bars is performed by the bar 


fabricators 


steel. 


companies, so that the steel mills 
derive the benefit of this new busi- 
ness. This additional tonnage is 
often newly created business which 
is directly traceable to the promo- 
tional efforts of the concrete bar 


companies.’ 


bo 
~] 








Merger Foes in 
Final Arguments 


(Concluded from Page 25) 

‘he merger proponents,” he assert- 
ed, “did not dare disclose the Price, 
Waterhouse audit to Sheet & Tube 
stockholders, after Mr. Eaton 
charged a grevious error been 
committed.”’ 

Mr. Day resumed his arguments 
Tuesday, discussing the Sheet & Tube 
shares voted for the merger which had 
been bought or sold after the closing 


or 


had 


date, March 22, and transferred be- 
fore or after the date of the stock- 
holders’ meeting, thus involving 
proxies voted for the merger to the 
number of 61,000 shares. Besides 
these, he questioned the validity of 
proxies voted on 19,000 additional 


Sheet & Tube shares, not transferred 
on the books until after the meeting, 
these making up 80,000. share 
proxies which he claimed were illegal. 
He said some of the proxies had 
been purchased contrary to law, and 
that the anticipated lease of the 
Stambaugh building in Youngstown 
to Bethlehem interests was a con- 
sideration for 80900 proxies favor- 
ing the merger. 


Mr. Day also declared that Pick- 
ands, Mather’s 60,000 shares were 
voted illegally by proxies as Beth- 


lehem had a hand in their purchase, 
and he also disputed the 
Bethlehem to pass on the price to be 
paid by Sheet & Tube to the dissent- 
ing stockholders. The unconstitu- 
tionality of the Ohio corporation 
code was argued on various grounds. 
for the 
merger 


brief, counsel 
plaintiffs contend the 
contract was not authorized by the 
Sheet & Tube shareholders in the 
manner provided by the general code 
of Ohio. The main propositions are 


In their 


summarized in the following two 
points: 
‘“‘(I) The contract is void because 


of the fraud and breach of duty of 
the board of directors of Youngs- 
town in negotiating and approving 
the contract, in withholding informa- 
tion from the stockholders and in 
giving to the stockholders false and 
misleading information. 

(II) The contract is void because 
affected by undisclosed adverse inter- 
ests and fraudulent conduct of domi- 
nating and participating directors 
with whom Bethlehem conspired, be- 
cause of the fraud of Bethlehem and 
because of grossly inadequate con- 
sideration.”’ 


Old Boltmaker Liquidates 


New York—Greenlie-Halliday Co., 
499 Water street, believed to have 
been the first manufacturer of bolts 
and nuts in the New York district, 
has started liquidation of its affairs. 


Financial News of Steel Industry 


A. HANNA CO., Cleveland, re- 
M ports consolidated net income 
for the quarter ended Sept. 30 of $701,- 
405, or at the rate of $4.96 per 
share on 141,339 shares of preferred. 
This compares with income of $1,- 
295,260, or $11.56 a share on 111,- 
994 shares in the like quarter of 
1929. The quarterly dividend of 
$1.75 on the $7 preferred payable 
Dec. 20 to record of Dec. 5 was de- 
clared. 

Vanadium Corp. of America, Pitts- 
burgh, has declared the regular quar- 


terly dividend of 75 cents on the 
common stock but has omitted the 
usual extra of $1. 

Gardner-Denver Co., Quincy, IIl., 
showed net profit of $720,368 for 
three quarters of 1930, equal to 


$3.24 per common share after all 
charges. Compared to this is the cor- 
responding 1929 earning of $1,132,- 
900 or $5.20 per common share. 
Ross Gear & Tool Co., Lafayette, 
Ind., reports net profit of $26,442 for 
third quarter of 1930, equal to 17 
cents a common share. In compari- 
son third quarter of 1929 showed 
64 cents a share or net of $97,411. 
Three quarters of 1930 show net of 
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$283,390 or $1.88 per share, com- 
pared with $533,747, or $3.56 a 
share in the corresponding 1929 
period. 

Interlake Iron Co., Chicago, earned 
net profit of $352,112 equivalent to 17 
cents a common share in third quar- 
ter, compared with $532,632 or 26 
cents a share in the prior quarter, and 
$764,906 or 38 cents a share in the 
first quarter. 

Midland Steel Products Co., Cleve- 
land, showed earnings of $1,391,671 
after all charges except profit sharing 
and taxes for three quarters of 1930. 
For first quarter $699,973 was earned, 
second, $568,023, and third, $123,675. 

Copperweld Steel Co., Pittsburgh, 
has declared a quarterly dividend of 
50 cents on its common stock pay- 
able Nov. 15 to record of Oct. 31. 


E. G. Budd Mfg. Co., Philadel- 
phia, has omitted the quarterly com- 
mon dividend of 25 cents a share. 

3uckeye Steel Casting Co., Colum- 
bus, O., has declared the usual one 
half of 1 per cent dividend on com- 
mon stock and 2% per cent on the 
preferred, payable Noy. 1 to holders 
as of Oct. 24. 


right of 


Canadian Iron Again Off 
But Steel Output Holds 


Toronto, Ont.—Production of pig 


iron in Canada for September 
amounted to 48,395 long tons. This 
was the fourth consecutive month 
this year to show a new low, ton. 
nage for September being 16 per 


cent under the 57,459 tons reported 


for August, and 51 per cent legs 
than the 98,816 tons produced ip 
September, 1929. For the first ning 





months of the year cumulative pro. 
duction of pig iron was 621,716 long 
tons, compared with 829,687 tons in 
the first three quarters of 1929, and 
745,473 tons for the corresponding 
period of 1928. 

During the month one furnace wag 
blown out by the Steel Co. of Canada 
Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., with the result 
that at the close of the month only 
four stacks. were blowing, having a 
daily capacity of 1750 tons per day 
of about 41 per cent of the total ¢a- 
pacity of all blast furnaces ip 
Canada. Active furnaces were: Do- 
minion Iron & Steel Co., Sydney, 
N. S., one; Steel Co. of Canada Ltd, 
one; Algoma Steel Corp., Sault Ste. 
Marie, Ont., one; and Canadian Fur- 
nace Co., Port Colborne, Ont., one, 

September production of steel in- 
gots and direct steel castings at 55, 


808 tons showed little change from 
the 57,626 tons of the _ previous 
month, but was 44 per cent under 


the 99,000 tons of September, 1929. 
For the nine months ending with 
September this year output of steel 
ingots and_ direct’ steel castings 
totalled 810,852 tons, 25 per cent 
below the 1,087,951 tons for the 
like period of 1929, in turn 18 per 
cent over the 919,710 tons produced 
in the three quarters of 1928. 


Scrap Freight Rate Higher 
Per Ton Than Pig Iron 


Railroads in 1929 transported 13,- 
527,292 tons of scrap steel and iron 
on which the freight charges were 
$29,428,516, according to Benjamin 
Schwartz, director general, Institute 
of Scrap Iron and Steel Inc., New 
York. 

Over 1928 this was an increase of 
$1,780,355 tons and $3,565,501 in 
revenue. Scrap carrying charges were 
27 cents a ton higher than pig iron. 
The Pennsylvania railroad led all 
systems with a tonnage of 4,348,192 
and a revenue of $6,574,394. 

The institute is back of a move- 
ment to establish freight rates on 
scrap on their own merit and not as. 
a percentage of finished material 
rates. 

Standard Casket Hardware Co, 
Greensburg, Ind., is resuming produc: 
tion following reconstruction after re 
cent fire. 
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Sheet Sales Gain Sharply; 
Govt. Statistics Cheerless 


HEET steel sales of independent 
mills increased 44 per cent in 
September while production in- 


» 


creased only 3. 


5 per 


cent 


and 


shipments declined 9 per cent, ac- 
cording to the monthly report of the 
National Association of Flat Rolled 
Steel Manufacturers, Cleveland. 


Compared with September, 
marked losses are shown 


production and shipments. 


sales 


September 


were 


in 


eo 
58.2 


1929, 


sales, 


per 


cent of the independent mills’ capac- 
ity, and production 48.4 per cent, as 
the following comparison shows: 


Total sales for Sept. 
Total production 
Total shipments 


Unfilled tonnage as of 
Get. 1... — 
Approximate finished 


stock on hand await- 

ing shipments . 
Approximate in stock, 

| —— 


Per cent of 
Net tons capacity 


214,454 
179,928 
186,639 


388,599 


97,428 


88,363 


58.2 
48.8 
50.7 


105.5 


26.4 


24.0 


The total sheet capacity of the Unit- 
ed States for the month of September, 
1930, is approximately 545,200 net tons. 


The capacity on 


which 


the 


above 


fig- 


ures are based is 368,500 net tons. 


The comparison of monthly totals 





is: 
Sales 
Sept., 1929 ........ 274,568 
CIEE, sc scceseses 258,810 
November ........ 134,391 
December ........ 234,599 
January, 1930.. 382,122 
February .......... 203,315 
Pacskssccsks: Ras Oe 
300,086 
204,589 
137,412 
A 207,400 
148,969 
Sept. .. 214,454 


Pro- 
duction 
302,490 
319,660 
204,071 
181,916 
291,529 
275,952 
259,658 
308,988 
274,220 
205,675 
186,206 
173,956 
179,928 


Coal Gains for Week 


Soft coal mined in the week ended 


Oct. 11 was 


preliminarily 


Ship- 
ments 
301,330 
291,135 
207,200 
178,575 
241,677 
241,441 
275,235 
291,601 
266,436 
212,930 
194,767 
205,774 


186,639 


reported 


at 9,502,000 net tons, according to 
the bureau of mines, which is a gain 
from the prior week’s 9,304,000 tons. 
Including week of Oct. 11, the 1930 


total is 


355,071,000 tons, not equal- 


ling the 406,410,000 tons over the 


Same time of 1929. 


Galvanized Ware Gains 


Production of galvanized ware in 


August gained 
and July while 


over 


that of 
shipments 


June 


were a 


Shade lower than in July and con- 


siderably in excess of August. 


De- 
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partment of commerce figures are as 
follows: 
(In dozens) 


Other 
Pails and Tubs Ware 
Pro- Ship- Pro- 
1929 duction ments duction 
Aug. 107,004 108,461 53,250 
(S mos.) 1,165,469 1,193,361 383,436 
Sept. 113,698 120,297 46,594 
Oct. 129,282 135,197 45,117 
Nov. 102,400 90,684 32,951 
Dec. 112,962 107,733 33,114 
Total 
year 1,624,811 1,647,272 541,212 
1930 
Jan. 145,588 154,731 33,982 
Feb. 119,739 129,853 35,121 
March 135,178 135,602 37,963 
April 131,015 120,552 44,058 
May 113.645 107.496 44.405 
June 89,982 82,956 40,646 
July 91,879 104,096 42,056 
Aug. 103,354 46,730 


103,050 


(S mos) 930,076 938,640 324,961 


Auto Output Holds Even 


September automobile production 
at 222,931 units fell only 117 units 
below the August figure, a larger de- 
cline in the passenger division be- 
ing offset by truck production gains. 
September's aggregate is the lowest 
for 1929 and almost half that of the 
same month last year. Reports are 
by the department of commerce from 
144 manufacturers. Canadian figures 
from the Dominion bureau of statis- 


tics show a slight easing off in the 
past month: 
United States 

Passenger Canada 
1929 Total cars Trucks Total 
Sept. 415,912 363,471 51,576 13,817 
(9 
mos.) 4,640,823 3,992,492 634,739 223,853 
Oct. 880,017 318,462 60,687 14,523 
Nov. 217,573 167,846 48,081 9,424 
Dec. 120,007 91,011 27,513 5,495 


(Yr. 5,358,420 4,569,811 
1930 


771,020 263,295 


Jan. 275,374 236,145 38,657 10,388 
Feb. 346,940 296,461 49,457 15,548 
Mar. 401,313 335.720 64,204 20,730 
Apr. 443,038 374,913 67,560 24,257 
May 417,406 362,522 54,370 24,672 
June 335,477 289,245 45,773 15,090 
July* 262,364 222,459 39,664 10,188 
Aug.* 223,048 187,037 35,760 9,792 
Sept. 222,931 180,547 41,975 7,957 
(9 

mos.) 2,927,891 2,485,049 437,420 138,622 


*Revised. 


Truck Shipments Slow 


For the third consecutive month 
shipments of electrical industrial 
trucks and tractors showed a declin¢ 


in September, the total being 81, the 
lowest figure for the year, as reported 
to the department of commerce. To- 
tal shipments for nine months are 


about two thirds of the total for the 


same period in 1929. Comparisons 
follow: 

Shipments—— 
1929 Total Domestic Export 
September 158 151 7 
(9 mos.) . 1,583 1,491 92 
October 167 134 33 
November 118 110 8 
December 151 124 27 
Total (year) 2,019 1,859 160 
1930 
January 140 123 17 
February 113 106 7 
March . . 123 109 14 
April . 106 101 5 
May 144 125 19 
June 95 63 32 
July ‘ 108 99 9 
August 92 81 11 
September 81 75 6 
(9 mos.) 1.002 S82 120 


Show Higher Index in 
Foundry Equipment Orders 


A two-month lull in demand for 
foundry equipment ended with Sep- 
tember’s orders at a 91 ratio to the 
monthly orders for three 
successive years beginning 1922. 
With the same base, unfilled orders 
in September were 170.8, contrasted 
to a 140.2 figure of August. Foundry 
Equipment Manufacturers’ associa- 


average 


tion reports follow for gross orders’ 
index: 
1927 1928 1929 1930 

Jan 180.4 132.7 180.5 160.1 
Feb 198.0 123.6 197.0 196.4 
Mar 131.1 138.6 209.4 164.1 
Apr. 130.0 107.7 172.6 122.8 
May 134.8 335.6 177.7 92.7 
June 138.4 149.1 177.3 108:3 
July 89.9 94.8 219.3 90.6 
Aug. 106.4 278.0 229.5 85.2 
Sept 80.4 170.0 216.3 91.0 
Oct. 98.0 185.0 7 ee en 
Nov O6:8 “227.8 2208 cnc 
Dec. 206.3 166.6 Z0S.0 scsi 

Base Average monthly shipments 
for 1922-23-24 taken as 100. 
Car Surplus Increases 

Washington—Class 1 railroads 
Sept. 30 had 394,032 surplus freight 
ears in good repair, compared with 


389,687 surplus cars Sept. 23, ac- 
cording to the American Railway as- 


sociation. Of the surplus Sept. 30, 
coal cars totaled 139,416, box cars 
202,398, stock cars 22,153 and re- 


frigerator cars 11,865. 


Barrel Production Gains 


Production of steel barrels in Sep- 
tember turned upward slightly after 


the low point in August, with 40.3 
per cent operation, compared with 
39.6 per cent in August. Shipments 








increased from August level and un- 
filled orders gains somewhat, ac- 
cording to the following comparative 








figures by the department of com- 
merce: 
Unfilled 
orders 
Pro- Ship- within 
1929 duction ments 30 days 
Sept. 663,531 653,890 302,632 
C9 moe.) 6,511,304 6,691,428 | ...ccccccsccrese 
Oct. 629,976 638,681 298,550 
Nov. 572,621 567,257 285,295 
Dec. 624,365 618,003 294.797 
Total, 
(year) 8,338,266 8,315,369 ............ 
1930 
Jan 650.764 643,120 304,354 
Feb. 648,709 643.324 313,349 
March 842,186 856,451 452,933 
April 769.061 766.617 322,161 
May 731,087 736,147 393,843 
June 651,559 638,358 319,754 
July* 617,420 621,091 311,630 
Aug. 553.842 552,265 237,745 
Sept. 564,927 565,204 253,745 
CO.sO8. > C.OS9, 5G GC,OS2.07T  svcsesccsccseses 


*Revised. 


Locomotives Again Down 


Railroad locomotive shipments in 


September totaled 65 units, com- 
pared with 77 in August. Foreign 


shipments in 1930 have been almost 


nil compared with 1929. Unfilled 
orders for both electric and steam 
classes are low for the past year, 


according to the department of com- 
merce: 


Shipments Unfilled Orders 
1929 Domestic Foreign Domestic Foreign 
Sept. 67 8 402 27 
(9 mos.) 912 a 
Oct. 96 are 396 27 
Nov. 75 20 389 9 
Dec. 63 4 483 7 
(year) 746 WON wes” > ates 
1930 
Jan. 48 j 577 10 
Feb. 64 3 525 8 
March 66 2 529 6 
April 94 3 461 3 
May 6 2 410 9 
June 80 1 335 8 
July 55 1 284 7 
Aug. 73 4 229 5 
Sept. 65 eae 170 4 


601 16 


(9 mos.) 


Stokers’ Sales Increase 


Mechanical stoker sales in 
ember showed the third highest total 
of the year and a gain over August. 
However, September’s total, mainly 
in the water-tube division, is below 
the same month of 1929, by depart- 


Sept- 


ment of commerce reports in the 
following: 

Fire Water 

Stokers tube tube 

1929 sold boilers boilers 

September ...... 155 71 84 

(9 mos.) .. ww. 1,002 544 808 

October .i....:.. 178 89 89 

November ..... 107 43 64 

December ...... ve 79 30 49 


On Iron and Steel Institute Program 


laborated with Edward O’Toole 
in the paper on ‘‘The Scope and Effi- 
ciency of Dry Cleaning of Coals’’ to 
be presented on Friday of this week 
before the American Iron and Steel 
institute, has been general manager, 
Birtley Iron Co. Ltd., County Dur- 
ham, England, since the armistice. 
It manufactures pneumatic separa- 
tors for coal cleaning and makes 
gray iron castings for coal mining 
apparatus. He served a pupil-appren- 
ticeship with C. A. Parsons & Co. 
Ltd., rising to production manager 
at its Gateshead works. He next be- 
came affiliated with Sir W. G. Arm- 
strong Whitworth & Co. Ltd., in a 
similar capacity, remaining until the 
World war. He also is vice presi- 
dent, Birtley Co. of Western Europe, 
S. A., Brussels, Belgium, is chairman, 
Mining and Civil Engineering Con- 
tractors Ltd., administrateur, Societe 
de Foncage de Puits Franco-Belge, 
Brussels; chairman, North East 
Coast Engineering Trades Employers’ 
association; chairman, Tyne Engi- 
neering Employers’ association; 
chairman, Northern Engineering Em- 


“ero C. APPLEYARD, who col- 
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Kenelm C. Appleyard 


ployers’ Regional committee, and 
member, management board, Engi- 
neering Employers’ National federa- 
tion, Institute of Mining Engineers, 
British Iron and Steel institute, So- 
ciety of Chemical Industry, Institute 
of Fuel and several others. 


Total (year) ........ 
1930 


January 
February 





September 


(9 mos.) 


RS wan 
1,716 706 1,019 
53 240g 
73 26 4] 
89 45 44 
108 4 69 
96 41 55 
151 70 31 
150 83 gt 
115 6 54 
128 71 57 
963 167 4g 


Steel Castings’ Slump 
Still Unchecked 


September new orders for commer. | 


cial steel 


castings went to 


a further 


low when the sixth successive month. 


ly decline culminated in 
the 


booked during 


tions were at only 
reports to th 


pacity, from 


ment 


month 
o4 per c 


of commerce: 


Per cent 


Total 
1929 
tons 
BORG. <icks. 86,584 


(9 mos.) 1,015,651 


oct. 136,208 
PECs dsaccass 97,888 
Dec. ........ 90,287 


(year) 1,340,034 


193 
ees. ecu 101,728 
eee 104,727 
March 122,658 
April oii 93,200 
| eee 91,307 
June 61,358 
July 58,069 
Aug 51.464 
Sept 49,618 


(9 mos.) 744,129 


$9,618 tons 


-  Opera- 
ent of ¢a- 
e depart- 


Per cent 


tons 
59 106,995 73 
78 1,017,828 178 
94 120,937 83 
67 110,297 76 
62 106,569 7 
77 1,335,631 78 
70 109,296 76 
80 107,897 15 
85 113,737 
65 110,903 77 
63 105,242 7% 
43 90.985 63 
40 79,181 55 
36 64.403 45 
34 62,017 43 


57 843,661 65 


Enameled Production Up 


decline, | 
enameled sheet metal ware showed a | 


After three 


marked increase in August and made 


months’ 


the best total since that of April, ac 


cording to the following figures from F 


the department of commerce: 


In Dozens 





1929 Total 
August 385,162 
3,097,404 

Sept. 338,169 
October $71,292 
Nov. 305,714 
Dec. 391,523 
Total 

(year) 4,504,102 

1930 
Jan. 332,146 
Feb. 331,915 
March 341,372 
April 318,431 
May 290,617 
June 247,861 
July 213,420 
August 309,645 
(8 mos.) 2,385,407 


White 


153,969 


1,340,847 


143,505 
158,138 
i We Se aie g 
103,404 


1,861,011 


110,758 


120,523 


Grey 
and 
Colored 


231,191 
1,756,557 
194,664 
213,154 
190,597 
288,119 


—— 


2,653,091 


221,388 
211,392 
216,516 
193,869 
175,908 
157,710 
142,702 
220,386 


1,539,871 
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ndustrial Men in the Day's News 


J. L. Sussman, Head of Pipe & Tube Products Corp., New York 


RADUATING in law, he never fol- 

lowed the legal profession but 

more than 20 years ago became identi- 
fied with pipe and tubing. 


ITH his brother and others he 

founded the Mohegan Tube Co., 
which later merged with Elyria lron & 
Steel Co., the forerunner of Steel & 
Tubes Inc. 


ESIGNING in 1929 as president of 

Steel & Tubes Inc., he traveled 
extensively until with R. K. Senter he 
organized his present company. 


LTHOUGH a 1909 graduate of New York univer- 

sity’s law school, J. L. Sussman, one of the 

founders recently of Pipe & Tube Products 

Corp., New York, never engaged in law practice. 
For more than 20 years, however, he has been closely 
identified with the development of pipe and tube weld- 
ing, manufacture and distribution. In manufacturing 
practices and fabrication processes, this product has be- 
come highly technical. Mr. Sussman was among the 
pioneers in acetylene and electric welding as applied 
to it. 

Associated now with R. K. Senter, who for 15 years 
was a distributor of nonferrous products, including pipe, 
Mr. Sussman will offer a highly specialized tube engi- 
neering service covering both steel and nonferrous, since 
his company will act in an advisory capacity and will 
distribute tubing for specialized industrial and commer- 
cial purposes. 

Mr. Sussman, born in Europe in 1887, was taken to 
Connecticut in 1889. He lived on a farm until 18 and 
then entered New York university, where he obtained 
his law degree. Confronted by an opportunity to enter 
the pipe and tubing field, he never followed his chosen 
vocation, but became one of the founders and general 
manager of Mohegan Tube Co., Long Island City, N. Y., 
of which his brother, Harrison Sussman, was president, 





—Photo by Blank € Stoller Inc. 


and with which Lyman Bartlett also became affiliated. 

Beginning in a small way, the business developed 
steadily, specializing at first in brass-covered steel bed- 
stead tubing. Soon after 1910 the company started 
acetylene welding and later’ manufactured lock joint 
steel tubing. Electric welding operations were started 
in 1921 under Lawson patents. Six years later Mohegan 
Tube Co. with Pontiac Tube Products Co., another sub- 
sidiary formed in 1926, were merged with Elyria Iron 
& Steel Co., Elyria, O., as a result of a suit alleging 
patent infringements two years previously. The merged 
interests became Steel & Tubes Inc., with Mr. Sussman 
president of the New York company and vice president 
of the Ohio company. 

Meanwhile M. H. Sussman had designed and built a 
6-inch electric welding machine, probably the largest 
extant at that time. Demand for line pipe grew steadily 
and the machine was transferred to Youngstown, O., as 
the initial unit of the Republic Iron & Steel Co.’s elec- 
tric weld plant, which company had acquired Steel & 
Tubes Inc. After Mr. Sussman resigned in 1929 as 
president of Steel & Tubes Inc., he traveled for several 
months, and then with Mr. Senter organized Pipe & 
Tube Products Corp. During the World war Mr. Suss- 
man conducted special research and inspection work for 
the war department. 








H. LONGFIELD, secretary and 1926, Mr. Longfield went along. Latty Mfg. Co., prior to the merger. 
director, Lamson & Sessions When I. L. Jennings became vice H. P. Ladds, formerly assistant 


Co., Cleveland, for the past 


year, has been elected vice 
president. He became affiliated 
with the Kirk-Latty Mfg. Co., 
Cleveland, in 1914 and four years 
later was appointed sales man- 


ager. When that interest was ab- 
sorbed by Lamson & Sessions in 
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president and director of sales he 
was succeeded as manager of sales of sales, has been with Lamson & 
by Mr. Longfield, who about a year 
ago was promoted to secretary. 

H. H. Winterberg, who succeeds 
Mr. Longfield as secretary, has been 
assistant secretary 
and also was formerly with Kirk- 


sales manager, now named manager 


Sessions since January when it ab- 
sorbed Lake Erie Bolt & Nut Co., 
Cleveland, of which he formerly was 
sales manager. 


a rm m4 


for some time, Pp. Et ] 
W.S. Stewart, formerly in charge 
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of Pacific Coast offices, Lincoln 
Electric Co., Cleveland, has been ap- 
pointed district manager in charge 
of Cleveland territory, with offices 
at the plant, Coit road and Kirby 
avenue. Mr. Stewart was graduated 
from Yale university, after which he 
became affiliated with Lincoln Elec- 
tric, studying are welding. He was 
transferred to automatic arc weld- 
ing department, where he demon- 
strated the electronic tornado proc- 
ess of welding for several years. He 
next was transfered to the sales de- 
partment and sent to the western 
coast. 
Le sa 2 

James E. MacMurray, chairman, 
Acme Steel Co., Chicago, was guest 
of honor at an alumnae meeting of 
Illinois Women’s college, Jackson- 





James FE. Lose 


Who, as noted in Steet of Oct. 16, was 

recently appointed general superintend- 

ent, Homestead, Pa., plant, Carnegie 
Steel Co. 


ville, Ill., Oct. 18, when it was an- 
nounced that the college is to be 
named MacMurray College for 
Women in honor of Senator Mac- 
Murray, who has been a benefactor 
of the institution for many years. 


O oO QO 
H. C. Harrison, formerly located 
at the engineering experiment sta- 
tion, Ohio State university, Rose- 
ville, O., has become identified with 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
ve? ee 
O. M. Smith has been made sec- 
retary-treasurer, Peerless Supply Co., 
Tulsa, Okla., manufacturer and dis- 
tributor of oil field supplies. He 
succeeds E. A. Shaw. 


OOO 


Dr. Addams S. McAllister, recently 
in charge of specification work, 
bureau of standards, Washington, 


has been appointed assistant director 
of the bureau in charge of commer- 
cial standardization. He fills the va- 
cancy created Dec. 31, 1929, when 
R. M. Hudson resigned. 


O OO 

W. T. Howell, foundry superin- 
tendent, Kay-Brunner Steel Products 
Inec., Los Angeles, has been appointed 
plant manager. 

H. M. Stoneham, sales engineer 
for several years, is now production 
manager. 


i te 


Joseph H. Frantz, vice chairman 
of the board, American Rolling Mill 
Co., Middletown, O., since January, 
having previously been senior vice 
president for 16 years, in charge of 
that company’s Columbus, O., blast 
furnace, was elected a director of 
Buckeye Steel Castings Co., Colum- 
bus, O., Oct. 17, to fill the unexpired 
term of the late Talfourd P. Linn. 


is te GS 

O. R. Lane, with headquarters in 
Paul Brown building, St. Louis, has 
been appointed district sales repre- 
sentative for Missouri, Southern IILli- 
nois and Western Kentucky, for 
Neely Nut & Bolt Co., Pittsburgh. 

G. C. Krueger, with headquarters 
at 6198-123 Wisconsin avenue, Mil- 
waukee, has been appointed sales rep- 
resentative for the Neely company 
in Wisconsin. 

ce 2 4&) 

E. L. Mills, sales manager, Bastian- 
Blessing Co., Chicago, manufacturer 
of oxyacetylene welding and cutting 
equipment, has been elected president 
of Gas Products association, 608 
South Dearborn street, Chicago. He 
has been chairman of the organiza- 
tion’s film committee. Other officers 
are A. J. Fausek, Modern Engineer- 
ing Co., and W. H. Ballance, Elec- 
trox Co., first and second vice presi- 
dent, respectively. 


3S 


William H. Scheer, formerly with 
Clark Equipment Co., St. Louis, as 
exciusive representative of Ex-Cell-O 
Aircraft & Tool Corp., Detroit, now 
represents the latter company in 
Cincinnati territory, working out of 
its Dayton, O., office. 

Oscar Lorange, formerly a manu- 
facturers’ representative handling 
Ex-Cell-O Aircraft & Tool Corp.’s 
products and several other lines of 
tools, has been placed on the New 
York sales staff to cover New Eng- 
land territory, which will be handled 
out of the New York office. 


oo we 


E. S. Black has been appointed re- 
search engineer, Pettibone-Mulliken 
Co., Chicago. For a number of years 
he was with American Manganese 
Steel Co., Chicago Heights, IIl., in 
the sales department and as assist- 
ant to the president. He also was 
with Page Engineering Co., Chicago, 


in a like capacity, and for a long 
period was identified with Hoover ¢ 
Mason, Chicago, contracting engi. | 
neers, designing and installing auto. 
matic ore handling machinery, yy 
Black was one of the pioneers in in- 
troducing manganese steel in rolling 
mills. 
aa? ba”. B3 

G. G. Greulich, general manager 
for the past six years, Rivet-Grip 
Steel Co., Cleveland, resigned (et, 
15 to become resident partner in the 
J. Willis Dalsell Co., Grant building 
Pittsburgh, building materials, 

Le eae ed 

Logan T. Johnston has been ap- 
pointed manager, railroad division, 
American Rolling Mill Co., Middle. 
town, O., a new division of the gales 
department combining wrought steg| 





a 
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Chester P. Clingerman 


Who, as noted in Steet of Oct. 16, was 

recently appointed superintendent, Car- [| 

rie furnaces, Rankin, Pa., Carnegie Steel | 
Co. 


wheels, iron and sheets and | 
other products. H. M. Arrick has | 
been made assistant to Mr. Johnston. 
Mr. Johnston formerly was with | 
Standard Steel Car Co., Pittsburgh, | 
and more recently has been assistant | 
to the vice president in charge of | 
commercial activities in American 
Rolling Mills’ forged steel wheel di- | 
vision. Mr. Arrick joined the Ameri- 
can Rolling Mill organization three 
years ago, having previously been as- 
sociated with the operating depart- 
Pennsylvania railroad. 


steel 


ment, 

C. G. Bacon has been appointed 
director of wheel research. 

W. B. Quail has been appointed | 
New York office manager, assisted | 
by W. A. Dibblee and E. C. Bray, 
the latter in the company’s Phila 
delphia office. 

Ernest Baxter has been made Chi- 
cago district manager but continues 
in his present capacity as vice presi- 
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dent, Sheffield Steel Corp., in charge 
of railroad sales. 

F. E. Finley has been named dis- 
trict manager at St. Louis and also 
will continue to handle Sheffield 
steel Corp. business. 


Oo ty 


c. F. Neimann, president, Parkers- 
purg Iron & Steel Co., Parkersbug, 
w. Va., has been made a vice presi- 
dent, Colonial Trust Co., Pittsburgh. 


ca Gare 
Henry F. Arnold has resigned as 
superintendent, effective Dec. 31, 


1930, American Tool & Machine Co., 
Hyde Park, Mass., after 63 years of 
service. He started to work at the 
age of 17 and 41 years ago reached 
the superintendency through succes- 
sive promotions. He will continue 
as a director. 
Ls he 

William A. Boesche was elected 
president of the National Association 
of Ornamental Iron, Bronze and Wire 
Manufacturers at the twenty-third 
annual meeting held at Baltimore last 
week. Other officers elected were: 
First vice president, Frank L. Suhre, 
Ornamental Wire & Iron Co., St. 
Louis; second vice president, Robert 
R. Korb, Audubon Wire Cloth Co., 
Audubon, N. J.; third vice president, 
Arthur S. Hughes, Hughes & Keenan 
Co., Mansfield, O.; fourth vice presi- 
dent, F. Moore, Moore Mfg. Co., 
Greensburg, Pa.; treasurer, William 
K. Ross; executive secretary, Thom- 
as R. Charshee. 

ce ee a 

Don L. Brown, vice president, Pratt 
& Whitney Aircraft Co., Hartford, 
Conn., has been elected president, to 
succeed Frederick B. Rentschler, now 
chairman of the board. 

George J. Mead, vice president in 
charge of engineering, has been made 
head of the new experimental _ re- 
search division, United Aircraft & 
Transport Corp., the holding company 
for both Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Co. 
and Chance Vought Corp.,  subsid- 
iaries. Mr. Mead also is chairman of 
the executive committee of the en- 
gine manufacturing company. 

Charles W. Deeds, secretary-treas- 
urer, United Aircraft & Transport 
Corp. and Pratt & Whitney Aircraft 
Co., was elected vice president of the 
engine company. Mr. Deeds continues 
as Secretary of Pratt & Whitney and 
as secretary-treasurer of the holding 
company. 

J. F. McCarthy was elected treas- 
urer, Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Co. 


Worth Sheet Mill Ready 


Philadelphia—The new sheet job- 
bing mill of the Worth Steel Co:, 
Claymont, Del., has been turned over 
and is expected to be placed in pro- 
duction in the next few weeks. 
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Obituaries 


vice presi- 


Steel & 


RANK Baackes, 67, a 
F act of the American 


Wire Co., at Chicago, died at his 
home in that city Oct. 18, after an 
illness of several months. He was 


born in St. Teonis, Germany, March 
9, 1863, and was educated in the 
publie schools there and in the high 
school at Crefeld, Germany. He 
removed to this country and started 
in 1889 with the H. P. Nail Co., 
Cleveland. 

About five years later he went to 


Beaver Falls, Pa., to erect a wire 
plant for Hartman Steel Co., and 
late in 1895 organized Salem Wire 





Frank Baackes 


Nail Co., Salem, O., remaining with 
it as superintendent and general 
manager until its absorption by 
American Steel & Wire Co. of Illi 
nois, in 1897, when he became the 
latter’s general manager. 

In 1899 when American Steel & 
Wire Co. of New Jersey, was organ- 
ized, Mr. Baackes became 
superintendent and. in June, 
was appointed general sales 
Later he was elected vice president 
and general sales agent. In May of 
this year he also was made assistant 
to the president. 


general 
1900 


agent. 


Eugene F. Bowen, 75, 
and treasurer, Allen Wrench & Too! 
Co., Providence, R. I., died recently 


secretary 


John Chapman, plant manager, 
Whitney Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn., 
died recently. Prior to his affiliation 
with the Whitney Mfg. Co. he was 
associated with Colt’s 


T 


Patent Fire 


Arms Mfg. Co. and the Pratt & 
Whitney Co., both of Hartford. 


ee” tus 
Philip H. Patriarche, 79, founder 
of Patriarche & Bell, New York, 


steel merchants, died at his home in 
Orange, N. J., Oct. 17. 

O O ODO 

Warren H. Dunning, 70, for many 

years vice president, Dover Stamping 
& Mfg. Co., Cambridge, Mass., died 
Oct. 20 at Cambridge, Mass. 
Oo Ooo 
Charles F. Lewis, 77, partner for 
20 years in Walter P. Rice Engineer- 
ing Co., Cleveland, died Oct. 13. 

O oO O 


Harding Allen, 62, pioneer machine 


tool builder of New England, died 
Oct. 11 at Barre, Mass. He was 
owner of Charles G. Allen Mfg. Co. 


Oooao 

John K. Morris, 48, president, At- 
well Steel Products Co., Long Island 
City, N. Y., died of heart failure Oct. 
18, while enroute from Staunton, Va., 
to New York. 

O O DO 

John E. Gray, recently division 
freight agent and head of the traffic 
department, American Steel & Wire 
Co., Pittsburgh, died at his home 
there Oct. 16. He had been connect- 
ed with that department for 31 years. 

wu & 

John C. Lane, retired banker and 
manufacturer of Holly, Mich., died in 
his Detroit home Oct. 2. Mr. Lane 
founded the Cyclone Woven Wire 
Fence Co., Holly, and was president 
of the Citizens Savings bank. He re- 
tired about 20 years ago. 

O O Od 

James Ellis, 70, in charge of re- 
search and development, William 
Cummings & Co. Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland, and founder of the Insti- 
tute of British Foundrymen, died at 
his home in London, Eng., Sept. 27. 


es 
r) “? 


= LJ 
Leander S. Heald, 94, for many 
owner of Heald Machine Co. 
when it was located in Barre, Mass., 
died Oct. 12 at his Worcester, Mass. 
home. His father founded the Heald 
Machine Co., of Worcester. He suc- 


years 


ceeded his father and was in turn 
succeeded by his son, James N 
Heald, president for many years. 


cm) ~ oo 


Dr. Herbert H. Dow, 64, president, 


Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich., 
died Oct. 15 at Rochester, Minn. He 
founded the Midland Chemical Co., 


concern, 
was 


forerunner of the present 
in 1890. For many years he 
consultant for the Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, 
Pa., and in 1917 he was appointed to 
the advisory committee of the Coun 


cil for National Defense. 
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Here and There 


in Industry 


READWELL ENGINEERING 
CO., Easton, Pa., as a result of 
having booked large orders for 
rolling mills and miscellaneous 
steel works equipment is more active 
than ever in its history. It is oper- 
ating its enlarged shops at 100 per 
cent of rated capacity, with night and 
day shifts. The company has added 
a baleony 40 x 250 feet in its main 
machine shop, in which it has in- 


stalled a new machine department 
for light work and has purchased 
about $100,000 worth of machine 


tools, now in operation. The com- 
pany also is making other improve- 
ments, including an oil-fired anneal- 
ing furnace in its steel castings heat 
treatment department. It has added 
a new pattern storage building, 50 x 
220 feet. 
i oo 

Hoskins Mfg. Co., Detroit, manu- 
facturer of resistance wire, electric 
furnaces and pyrometers, has ap- 
pointed E. A. Wilcox, 273 Seventh 
street, San Francisco, its representa- 
tive in California. 

a os ke 

Pratt & Whitney Co., Hartford, 
Conn., has purchased the John-Sons 
Jauge Works, manufacturers of 
thread gaging and measuring tools, 
Hartford. Equipment and stock of 
the merged firm has been moved to 
the Pratt & Whitney plant, Capitol 
avenue, Hartford. C. M. Pond, man- 


ager of the small tools and gage di- 


vision, will have supervision of the 
enlarged department. 
Re ee 

Naylor Pipe Co., Chicago, an- 
nounces that its southwestern dis- 
trict sales office at Houston, Tex., has 
been moved to 402 Petroleum build- 
ing, Fort Worth, Tex. E. C. Kirby 
is in charge. 
mo ty 


E. D. Giberson & Co. Ine., 40 Rec- 
tor street, New York, has been ap- 
pointed district sales representative 
of the Wrought Iron Co. of America, 
to cover the territories formerly 
handled by the company’s New York 
and Boston offices. 


i i -i 


Houston Car Wheel & Machine 
Co., Houston, Tex., has added a ship 
repairing division and shop _ in 
charge of J. W. Killough. The com- 
pany also recently entered the oil 
field equipment manufacturing busi- 
ness. W. A. Raymond is general 
manager. 

7° to 
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Chicago Bridge & Iron Works, Chi- 
cago, is successful bidder for fur- 
nishing and installing a 1,500,000- 
gallon elevated steel storage tank for 
the Milwaukee municipal waterworks 
system, at Hawley road and Martin 
drive, at $99,000. A similar installa- 
tion was made last spring in Jackson 
Park, Milwaukee, the successful bid 





Fairchild Aerial Surveys Inc. 


“GROUP PLAN” BUILDINGS ARE INNOVATION 


The new factory colony in Oakley, a suburb of Cincinnati, is unique as group 
plans heretofore have been associated mainly with the location and construction 


of public buildings. 


and power to the colony of enterprising machine tool builders. 


A central power plant supplies heat, light, compressed air 


The plant of the 


Cincinnati Milling Machine Co. is seen in the foreground, and others are Cin- 
cinnati Bickford Tool Co., Cincinnati Planer Co., and Cincinnati Grinders Inc. 
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at that time being $111,000. It jg 

explained that cost of materials hag 

declined sufficiently to effect the gay. 

ing on the new Martin drive project, 
ia oe. 

Canada Wire & Cable Co. Ltd, 
Montreal, Que., has commenced ex. 
cavating for its rod mill and wire 
drawing plant in Montreal, adjacent 
to the refinery of the Canadian Cop 
per Refiners Ltd. Canadian Vickers 
Ltd. has been awarded the contract 
for the steel work. 

ww 

General Fireproofing Co., Youngs- 
town, O., has booked an order from 
the city hospital at Los Angeles for 
steel case equipment to cost $350, 
000. It will require a year to com- 
plete the order, according to George 
C. Brainard, president. The plant 
now is operating 75 per cent of ¢a- 
pacity. 

is ts 6G 

Falk Corp., Milwaukee, has taken 
a $100,000 supplemental order for 
two ship reduction gears from Beth- 
lehem Shipbuilding Corp. Four gears 
were previously ordered and _ the 
total order amounts to about $350,- 
000. The gears weigh about 140,000 
pounds and will be installed in three 
freight and passenger ships for the 
Matson line. 

ae S ee 

Ex-Cell-O Aircraft & Tool Corp., 
Detroit, has reorganized its New 
England sales district, which here- 
after will be handled out of its New 
York office. Oscar Lorange, former- 
ly a manufacturer’s representative 
handling this and several other lines, 
has been placed on the New York 
sales staff and is covering New Eng- 
land territory. 

csecas> 
Bosshardt Steel Corp., Canton, O., 
recently incorporated with 250 
shares no par value, plans to take 
over the plant formerly occupied by 
the Canton Steel Foundry Co. at Can- 
ton and has started engineering work 
to prepare the plant for use. Opera- 
tion is planned for early in 1931. The 
new company is incorporated by 
E. A. McCusky, Albert B. Arbaugh 
and M. F. Berberich. 

ooo 

Dobbie Foundry & Machine Co., 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., has purchased 
manufacturing rights on the Morgan 
cupola charger and cupola charging 
equipment from the Chisholm-Moore 
Hoist Corp., Tonawanda, N. Y. W. H. 
Morgan will be in charge of the 
equipment division. Dobbie Foundry 
& Machine Co. has made contractors’ 
equipment, castings and structural 
steel products for a number of years 
and is equipped to build machinery 


of the type of the Morgan cupola 
charger. 
ie’ Es “Ea 
Line Material Co., South Milwau- 
kee, Wis., W. D. Kyle president, 
manufacturer of street lighting 
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equipment and pole line hardware, 
is building a plant at Birmingham, 
Ala., with 10,000 square feet of floor 
space, with departments for pickling, 
galvanizing and assembly. 


a te 


Moore Steam Turbine Co., Wells- 
ville, N. Y., has taken a contract for 
three turbo-generators for the naval 
air stations at Pensacola, Fla., Great 
Lakes, Ill.; and Portsmouth, N. H., 
at $51,912 for the three units. 

Geo 

American Hoist & Derrick Co., St. 
Paul, announces removal of its Day- 
ton, O., office to Indianapolis, at 703 
New City Trust building. I. R. 
Bailey, and William M. Schoen, who 
has been stationed at Indianapolis 
for many years, will be at the new 


office. 


ey © dag = 


Alloy Welding & Mfg. Co., Pitts- 
purgh, has been formed to take over 
the Pittsburgh Producers Supply Co. 
of that city. The principal activity 
will continue to be fabricating of 
corrosion and heat resisting steels by 
welding. This includes special as- 
semblies and units for installation in 
chemical plants, oil refineries, pulp 
mills, steel plants, dairy industries, 
food products plants and _ similar 
users. Officers of the new company 
are: President, Reeve H. Banks; vice 
president, Clifford J. Francis; secre- 
tary and treasurer, W. L. James. 

uw i 

Chevrolet Motor Co., Detroit, has 
bought the Indianapolis plant of the 
Martin Parry Corp. and will use it 
for production of commercial automo- 
tive bodies. The plant includes 40 
acres, with 550,000 square feet of 
floor space and 150,000 square feet 
of lumber storage space. The Martin 
Parry Co. will continue to operate its 
plants at York, Pa., and South 
Kearny, N. J. 


i 2 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, has taken an order from West 
Virginia Hydro Electric Co., a sub- 
sidiary of the Union Carbide & Car- 
bon Corp., New York, covering ten 
large power transformers, amounting 
to approximately $500,000. This is 
the second order recently received by 
Allis-Chalmers from this company, 
the previous order covering two 
welded steel surface condensers for 
use with 30,000-kilovolt ampere steam 
turbines. 


2 tf 


Tucker Foundry Co., Medina, N. Y., 
has been purchased by the Buffalo 
Pipe & Foundry Co., formed at Buf- 
falo a few months ago to produce cast 
iron pipe and fittings. The Medina 
plant will be operated as a branch of 
the Buffalo corporation, which will 
have its principal production in a 
Buffalo factory building which it is 
now remodeling for that purpose. 
Frank B. Baird is president of the 
Buffalo corporation. The Medina 
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LARGEST POWER GENERATOR FOR BLOOMING MILL 


The largest motor generator set ever built for supplying power for motors driving 
a blooming mill is being tested in Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co.’s East Pitts- 


burgh, Pa., works. 


This 9000 kilowatt set consists of three 3000 kilowatt gener- 


ators and a 6500-horsepower induction motor, and it will furnish the power for 


two 5000-horsepower, double-unit reversing motors for twin drive. 


The flywheel 


of this set is 15 feet in diameter, and weighs 180,000 pounds 


plant was established nearly 40 years 
ago and has operated continuously 
since that time. 


i < oe 


Adirondack Steel Foundries Corp., 
Watervliet, N. Y., has opened a dis- 
trict sales office at room 426 Park 
Square building, Boston, in charge 
of W. W. Weller, New England sales 
manager. 


O O O 


American MonoRail Co., Cleve- 
land, has opened a sales office at 7338 
Woodward avenue, Detroit, in charge 
of S. J. Woodworth. 

O O O 


Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel Co., 
High Bridge, N. J., has engaged the 
National Engineering Co. to install 
a sand handling and reconditioning 
system to serve its steel foundries 
and core rooms at High Bridge. 

eee io 

General Brass Foundry Co., New- 
ark, N. J., Joseph B. Meier, presi- 
dent, has bought the plant and busi- 
ness of the William J. Sweet Found- 
ry Co., Irvington, N. J. The plant 
will be devoted to production of non- 
ferrous castings. 

O O 0 

Michigan Steel Corp., Detroit, has 
completed installation of automatic 
coal handling equipment and gas pro- 
ducers at its plant at Ecorse, Mich., 
and placed it in operation. Hand 
labor is eliminated in firing the heat- 
ing furnaces and automatic temper- 
ature control regulators govern op- 
eration. 


Le 4) 6] 


National Carbon Co. Inc., Cleve- 
land, through its carbon sales divi- 
sion, will take over Nov. 1 the sale 
of Gredag lubricants manufactured 
by the Acheson Graphite Corp., a 


subsidiary of the Union Carbide & 
Carbon Corp. Sales and technical ser- 
vice will be available at branch 
offices and service plants of the car- 
bon sales division at New York, Pitts- 


burgh, Birmingham, Chicago and 
San Francisco. 
268 wae 


Fernholtz Machinery Mfg. Co. Ltd., 
Los Angeles, has been awarded a con- 
tract by Goldfield Consolidated Mines 
Exploration Co., San Francisco, for 
construction and equipment of the 
first of a series of plants for man- 
ufacture of fuel briquets. It will be 
located at Wilmington, Calif., and 
will cost about $1,000,000. The 
Fernholtz company has a foundry, 
pattern and machine shops and engi- 
neering force and manufactures ma- 
chinery for briquet, ceramic, refrac- 
tory and clay products. Affiliation 
recently has been made with Pacific 
Iron & Steel Co., Los Angeles, by 
which both companies will use the 
facilities of both plants to make pos- 
sible better service. 


O O O 


Collingwood Shipyard Ltd., To- 
ronto, Ont., has launched a pontoon 
lock gate lifter, which has been un- 
der construction for a year. It was 
built to the order of the Dominion 
department of railways and canals. 
It is 99 feet long, 66 feet wide and 
26 feet deep and is believed to have 
the greatest lifting power of any 
floating or fixed crane in existence. 
Its special use is to lift the gates in 
the new Welland canal, the largest 
of which weighs about 500 tons. The 
lifter is constructed of steel, and the 
housing and control mechanism is 
electrically equipped throughout. The 
power plant is an oil burning Scotch 
marine boiler with a working pres- 
sure of 160 pounds of steam. 
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Steel Angles from Chicago 


CHICAGO 
INOR waves of pessimism, 
alternating with glimmer- 
ings of a brighter out- 
look, have added further to 
uncertainties about early recovery 
from the slump. What the western 
industry seems to need most is good 
news from the farm implement 
makers, and from the railroads about 
new freight cars for next year. 
There are those who say powerful 
forces now are working silently on a 
turn for the better after the close 


terest. Virtually no prospects ap- 
year now for new rolling equipment, 
except that the Santa Fe is reported 
to be shaping up an important car 
inquiry. The western car shops have 
had poor prospects before, but not 
since 1921 has the number of in- 
quiries been so low. Even in 1928, 
the most recent depressed year, the 
freight car building industry was not 
quite so flat. 

The problem of empty cars and 
surplus motive power now clouds the 
outlook in the equipment markets. 


replaced. Many views are that the 
prospects for the coming season’s car 
building depend more on the stock 
market than loading reports and crop 
prices. 

The roads apparently are not to be 
hurried by indications of stiffened 
steel prices. A year ago, 15,000 to 
20,000 cars actually were in the mar- 
ket, while prospects were that 20,000 
additional would be on active inquiry 
within 90 days. At that time west- 
ern car shops were about 65 per 
cent engaged. 


of the year. If so, the silence part aoe canard is ged pn Rail mills in the district were 
of it is more striking than anything ee ” “A ge 8, — " os oom Ayre : humming at 75 per cent. For the 
filling wit empties release — last two months, the rail mills of 


else, according to the views of oth- 
ers. 

Implement and tractor business is 
spotty and immersed in inventory 
perplexities. The few concerns that 
are operating on any scale at all are 
doing so on a forced draft basis. 


General American Is Only 


idle from the grain crop movement. 


® 


Grain shipments, due largely to 
the wheat market, have been a great 
disappointment to the western car- 
riers. Wheat prices, which last 
week were the lowest since 1906, 
give no sign of important recovery 
is over, 


Illinois Steel Co. and Inland Steel 
Co. have been rolling largely struc- 
tural material rather than rails. This 
week, however, the local mills began 
on the rails recently let that must 
be turned out for one or two roads 
in early December. 

This puts the district’s rail mills 
barely at 30 per cent. With 25,000 
tons of track fastenings out, and 


C . . soon. The Russian scare 

ar Builder Now Active with hedges covered. Only one or about 25,000 tons more in prospect, 
Freight and passenger car markets two western roads found their it is indicated departments engaged 

are lifeless at the moment. All the grain movement satisfactory. in rolling track material soon will 


western car building shops are down, 
with the exception of General Amer- 
ican Tank Car Corp., which at East 
Chicago is working on an assembly 
of cars for leasing, and at two of its 
eastern plants on Chesapeake & Ohio 
and miscellaneous work. 

Michigan City, Ind., works of Pull- 
man has been down for several weeks 
after operating for more than a year 
at near capacity. Pullman will build 
500 box cars for Chicago Great 
Western, and has some car repair 
work to do at West Pullman, IIl. 
Bettendorf Co., whose program held 
out longer than had been expected, 
was forced to close its car building 
and repair division three weeks ago. 


4 


What the next move of the west- 
ern railroads will be is of much in- 
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Chicago & North Western, the 
largest western carrier of iron ore, 
reports its 1930 ore shipments, to 
Oct. 15, 14 per cent under last year’s 
total. 

Nevertheless, western car loadings 
are improving, even though suffering 
by comparison with last year. Sev- 
eral of the roads, notably the Rock 
Island, have been showing loading 
reports that offer encouragement. 


View Stock Market as 
Most Reliable Indicator 


To what extent the long lines of 
empties, many of them new cars, are 
being used by the roads to replace 
worn out or bad order cars is un- 
certain. Opinion is that a great 
many bad order cars thus are being 


have to speed up. 


More Western Railroads 
Are Building Own Cars 


More than 25,000 cars were let 
for building in western shops for the 
1930 delivery season. It was re- 
garded as a poor year, and builders 
expect that the next four to five years 
will disclose an average for the pe 
riod higher than that. It is esti- 
mated that about 10 per cent of the 
cars ordered by carriers in the West 
was built in the latter’s own shops. 
A tendency toward increased build- 
ing of cars by the roads themselves 
is noted. 

Larger freight car orders placed 
with western shops alone _ includ- 
ed Rock Island, 4500; Pere Mat- 
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quette, 3750; Missouri Pacific, 2250; 
American Refrigerator Transit, 2000; 
St. Paul, 2100; Louisville & Nash- 
ville, 1000; Burlington, 500; Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, 500; Soo Line, 400; 
and Southern Pacific 300 cars. 


® 


Western railroad shops are falling 
in line for operations again after 
shutdowns ranging from one to three 
months. Chicago & North Western 
and Rock Island shops are to resume 
early next month. The latter’s 
shops were on full for a few weeks 
in September, but have been idle 
this month. The St. Paul is taking 
on men at its West Milwaukee, Wis., 
shops, and will be in full operation 
by the latter part of this month. Or- 
ders have been received to go ahead 
with the original production pro- 
gram announced for the shops earlier 
in the year. 

Chicago & Alton shops at Bloom- 
ington, Ill., will be on full some time 
next month. The shops, down since 
July, will start soon with 600 em- 
ployes and gradually increase, but 
will operate only five days a week. 
Some reports are that Illinois Cen- 
tral soon will increase its shop work. 


Inventories of Implement 


Makers Are Below 1921 


Better times are in prospect for 
the farm implement industry, in the 
opinion of leading manufacturers, 
despite the fact that a number have 
full warehouses—the heaviest fin- 
ished stocks in three years. Never- 
theless, the industry is less depressed 
than in 1921, when inventories of 
both finished products and materials 
for production were much heavier. 
It is felt also that the implement 
industry has been less affected by 
general economic conditions than a 
number of industrial groups. 


Implement makers see favorable 
signs for expansion of markets in the 
normal development of power equip- 
ment. Research and educational work 
is being extended. It is felt the farm- 
er is becoming more alert to each 
step in power equipment advances, 
and the need that he use them to 
cut costs and save labor. 

That the farmer is getting more 
for his money in the equipment he 
buys now also is evident. Process- 
ing and treatment of steels, the spe- 
cial steels and alloys, and improved 
assembly by the implement maker 
have added sturdiness and life to the 
new equipment turnout. 


2 


Advance information on 1931 
tractor and implement models dis- 
closes marked trend toward special 
alloy steels, particularly in tractors, 
and elimination of wood parts in fa- 
vor of all-steel wheels and other ac- 
cessories. 

Oliver 


Farm Equipment Co. is 
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going at capacity, seven days, at the 
Hart Parr division, Charles City, 
Iowa, on Russian tractor business, 
but is virtually down at South Bend. 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. is going full 
at Peoria, also completing work on 
soviet and other foreign business. 


Deere & Co. and J. I. Case are 
operating about three days at 
Moline, Waterloo, Iowa, and Racine. 
International Harvester’s Milwaukee 
plant for several weeks had been run- 
ning near capacity, but is slowing 
down. International Harvester’s other 
plants are on a schedule of about 
three days. Last month, Deere’s 
Waterloo plant was on schedule of 
three days every other week. Deere 
& Co. recently sent out specifications 
for much special steel material for 
1931. 


Middle West Watches 
South American Revolts 


South American business depres- 
sion and revolts have interfered with 
exports, but some of the markets re- 
main. Gleaner Harvester Combine 
Corp., Independence, Mo., one of the 
newer equipment manufacturers, has 
met with success in foreign fields. 
Last year, this company signed a 
long-term contract for the sale of the 
company’s product in Argentina 
through America Sociedad Anonima 
Argentina, of Buenos Aires, calling 
for 600 machines in 1930, 800 in 
1931, 1000 in 1932, and 1200 in 
1933. 
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Ford’s plant at Cork, Ireland, is 
cutting into the American tractor 
industry’s domestic and export mar- 
kets, although the Cork plant was 
shut down during July and August, 
and production still is not far enough 
along to affect exports now. 

Figures just released by the Irish 
government at Dublin reveal that 
the shipments of tractors and trac- 


tor parts from Ford’s factory at 
Cork in the seven months ended 
July 31 totaled $11,000,000, com- 


prising 13,552 tractors. Almost half 
went to the United States. These 
tractors enter the United States duty 
free under the tariff law which ex- 
empts agricultural implements from 
import charges. Of the remainder, 
Australia, with 947, was the next 
largest purchaser. 

Output of industrial tractors dur- 
ing this period was 1661, most of 
which went to Great Britain, France, 
New Zealand and Japan. Only five 
went to the United States. Tractor 
parts exported were valued at more 
than $3,000,000. Russia was the 
largest buyer, taking nearly two- 
thirds of the total. The remainder 
went to the following countries in 
the order of their values: United 
States, Great Britain, Italy, Germany 
and Turkey. 

Among new implement offerings is 


a general purpose farm tractor with 
the feature of variable wheel spac- 
ing, which is being marketed by 
J. I. Case Co., Racine, Wis. The rear 
wheels can be set out from the 
standard 48-inch tread for plowing 
purposes to various treads up to 84 
inches for row crop planting, culti- 
vating and other work. 

These models will sell for $1000 
each, and production already has 
been started. Officials hesitate to 
estimate the possibilities as to in- 
creased sales, and about what volume 
production can be set for the model 
next year. 


© 


Sensitiveness of the local mer- 
chant pig iron market to conditions 
surrounding the shipment of eastern 
iron to this district by Great Lakes 
boats is disclosed vividly by market 
caprices of the last few weeks. 

When the prices at which boat 
iron was being moved westward be- 
came unattractive to eastern inter- 
ests for further shipment this year, 
the Chicago-Milwaukee market im- 
mediately reflected the changed con- 
dition. The market began to stiffen 
perceptibly, and as the season ad- 
vanced sufficiently to indicate that 
little time remained for further 
boat movement to Chicago, the mar- 
ket actually took on firmness at 
$17.50. 

The Chicago furnace market was 
more psychologically attuned to the 
influences of eastern iron shipments 
this season than _ usual. Though 
small in comparison with western 
merchant iron absorption, the boat 
shipments throughout most of the 
spring and summer season consti- 
tuted a specter with which furnace 
interests reckoned. The quick ad- 
justment five weeks ago to a more 
stable price footing gave an unusual 
late-season twist to a dragging mar- 
ket. 


Stiffer Price Quickens 
Buying of Pig Iron 


Encouragement is taken from the 
fact that pig iron buying quickened 
following the strengthening of the 
market. More than 125,000 tons 
has been placed on furnace books in 
the last six weeks for the remainder 
of the year, and recently first quar- 
ter inquiry and buying has been ac- 
tive. 

Much of this has been ‘calendar 
buying,’’ customary dates for apprai- 
sal and replenishment of stocks, but 
the interest shown has been refresh- 
ing. So far the domestic furnace and 
stove manufacturers, industrial 
equipment concerns, and scattered 
jobbing foundries and farm imple- 
ment works have furnished the bulk 
of fresh orders. 

Probabilities are that much of the 
huge inquiry for tank plates from 


(Concluded on Page 61) 
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EDITORIAL 





A Fine Opportunity for 
Group Market Work! 


OR many years machine tool builders have 
discussed the problem of obsolete equip- 
ment. Everyone who is familiar with the 
manufacturing facilities of the average pro- 
duction establishment knows that manufactur- 


ers are prone to hold on to machinery long 
after it has ceased to be efficient. It has 


been argued time and time again that the opera- 
tion of such obsolete equipment is uneconomical, 
and that in many cases new machines can be 
substituted which will pay for themselves in a 
surprisingly short time. 

These arguments have been presented to the 
users of machinery at every opportunity, but 
without marked resuit; the amount of obsolete 
equipment still remained high. This was the 
situation last spring when the members of the 
National Machine Tool Builders’ association, in 
convention at Columbus, O., authorized a study 
of the market represented in the replacement of 
obsolete machine tools. 

A committee, which has been canvassing the 
situation, reported at last week’s meeting of the 
association at Lenox, Mass., that the potential 


market is conservatively estimated at $400,- 
000,000. On the strength of this study, the as- 


sociation voted to proceed with a campaign to 
capitalize this market. Funds have been ap- 
propriated to carry on the work and within a 
short time a systematic plan of market devel- 
opment will be launched. 


Market Data Essential To Selling 


This is a significant movement, not only be- 
cause it is an example of going at a difficult 
problem in the right way, but because it is an- 
other illustration of the growing realization 
among industrial leaders of the importance of 
cultivating markets systematically. If the 
amount of money wasted annually because of 
the lack of necessary knowledge of markets 
were now available to relieve suffering caused by 
the present depression, the approaching winter 
would be robbed of many of its threatened 
hardships. It is doubtful if 10 per cent of the 
sales effort throughout American industry is 
based on adequate market knowledge. 

It is time, of course, that many of the large 
industrial companies recognize the necessity of 
reliable market information and that in many 
cases elaborate studies are made before major 
sales companies are launched. But the com- 


panies of moderate and small size, with few ey. 
ceptions, either underestimate the value of map. 
ket surveys or neglect to use them. This igs yp. 
derstandable because the smaller concerns ugy. 
ally are not so equipped. 

For this reason the idea of conducting a mar.) 
ket analysis under the auspices of a group of 
interested manufacturers ought to _ appeal 
strongly to the managements of individual com. 
panies. Under this plan the basic information 
is procured by an agency working for the group 
as a whole. The cost to the individual com. | 
pany is only a small fraction of what it would 
be if each concern attempted to gather the facts/ 
independently. 


acs 





Survey Foundation for Sales Structure 


But the presidents and sales managers of the | 
companies comprising a group which studies | 
market possibilities in this way should not make | 
the mistake of thinking that the group’s sur} 
vey is all that is necessary to unlock the doors} 
of the potential market. The group’s studies | 
are merely a foundation, upon which each conm- | 
pany must build its own merchandising struc | 
ture. While all companies will start with the 
same basic information, probably no two of them 
will utilize it in the same way. Each conm- 
pany’s problem is different, and each should 
adapt the results of the group’s survey to its 
peculiar needs. 

What the machine tool builders are attempt- 
ing has been tried in part by a number of other 
groups, notably fabricators of structural steel, | 
producers of steel sheets, and various foundry- 
men. Unfortunately however none of these as- 
sociations has enjoyed a clear-cut opportunity | 
for market promotion. Almost always some | 
factor, over which the groups had no control, | 
has interfered with the effectiveness of their} 
work. 

No such restrictions are likely to handicap the 
machine tool builders. Their association is truly 
representative of the machine tool industry. lt 
has the authority, the financial strength and the 
ability to do the job thoroughly. Therefore all 
industry will watch the campaign with interest, 
feeling that it is in reality a test case of the | 
value of systematic market study and develop | 
ment. 

Because of its significance in this respect, it is 
hoped that nothing will be left undone by the | 
machine tool builders to make their program 4 
complete success. Should group marketing cul- 


es 


tivation prove effective for machinery builders, | 


it will be taken up by other organizations. The | 


plan is on trial. It merits success. 
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Was September as Bad 
as Represented? 


USINESS sentiment has regained a degree of 
BR composure during the past week. Uncer- 
tainty still prevails, but as the remaining sta- 
tistics for September have appeared, much of the 
gloom caused by the low production of steel in- 
gots and pig iron has been dispelled. Several 
parometers, figures for which have been _ re- 
leased in the past few days, are mildly encour- 
aging. Meantime, the stock market has been 
a depressing influence. Likewise earnings state- 
ments furnish a disappointing spectacle to the 
thousands of American industrial leaders who 
are eagerly awaiting a respite from discourag- 
ing business news. 

Among the factors on the favorable side are 
orders for machine tools, steel sheets and 
foundry equipment; building awards; and the 
volume of revenue freight. After several 
months of tantalizing behavior, the National Ma- 
chine Tool Builders’ association’s index of ma- 
chine tool orders finally turned upward in Sep- 
tember. The index of bookings of foundry 
equipment, which rose prematurely in June and 
then slumped in July and August, turned in 


Industrial Indicators 


September August September 


1930 1930 1929 
Pig iron output (Daily 
average, tons) 75,893 81,585 116,548 
Machine tool Index 113.6 110.2 265.8 
Unfilled orders (tons) 3,424,338 3.580.204 3,902,581 


Ingot output (Daily aver- 


age, tons) 110,307 119,050 181,119 
Dodge Bldg., awards in 37 

states (sq. ft.) $1,193,300 39,932,500 59,870,000 
Automobile output 226,361 232,838 129,729 


Coal output, tons 88,580,000 35,661,000 $5,110,000 


Business failures; number 1,963 1,913 1,563 
Business failures;  liabili- 

ties . $46,947,021 $49,180,000 $34,120,000 
Cement production, Bbls. 16,124,000 17,821,000 17,223,000 
Cotton consumption, bales 000,000 352,335 545,649 
Car loadings (weekly av- 

erage) 931,310 934,073 1,135,572 


Foreign Trade 


September August September 


1936 1930 1929 
Exports $318,000,000 $300,000,000 $437,163,000 
Imports . . $227,000,000 $217,000,000 $351,304,000 
Gold exports $11,135,000 $39,332,000 $1,205,000 


Gold imports $13,671,000 $19,714,000 $18,781,000 


Foreign Exchange 


September August September 

Normal 1930 1930 1929 
Sterling $4.867 $4.86 $4.871 $4,844 
Francs 3.918¢ 3.925¢ 3.934¢ 3.912¢ 
LAP... 5.260c 5.282¢ 5.239¢ 5.227 
Marks 3 830 23.825 23.898¢ 23.800¢ 
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Orders for sheet steel received by 
independent producers jumped 43 per cent in 
September. Output increased slightly, ship- 
ments declined moderately and stocks mounted 
a trifle. The monthly story of refined copper 
also furnishes a measure of comfort. Stocks 
again increased, but shipments increased and 
production was lower—thus indicating that the 
trend is in the direction which eventually will 
bring a reduction in abnormally large stocks. 

Building construction, which has been so dis- 
appointing, registered a slight improvement in 
September, due to a belated expansion in resi- 
dential work. Freight traffic, which had been 
slightly erratic in September, showed an en- 
couraging gain in the first week of October. 

While these more or less promising indica- 
tors have been appearing, the commodity price 
situation has remained unchanged. The va- 
rious indices have shifted upward or downward 
in disconcerting confusion. Even the prices of 
agricultural products, which once appeared to 
to be strengthening, now show a lack of uni- 
formity in trend. On the whole, however, 
wholesale prices seem to be veering toward sta- 
bility rather than away from it. STEEL’S com- 
posite of steel and iron products continues to 
drop, due to further belated revisions in pig iron. 
Prices of finished steel are staying put in an 
encouraging manner. 


September. 


Financial Indicators 


September August September 

1930 1930 1929 
25 industrial stocks 219.73 194.14 150.50 
25 Rail stocks 106.55 112.34 151.60 
10 Bonds 88.49 88.68 85.80 


Bank clearings (000 omit- 
ted) 

Commercial paper rate (N. 
Y., per cent) 3 3 6.25 


$39,911,018 $38,390,582 $57,485,019 


*Commercial loans (000 


omitted) $8,446,000 $8,472,000 $9,518,000 
Federal Reserve ratio, per 

cent . SOLS 83.1 73.2 
Railroad earnings . $95,603,922 $82,750,153 $141,758,499 


Stock sales, N. Y. stock 


exchange 53,545,145 39,869,500 100,056,120 
Bond sales, par value $226,411,100 $169.713.700 $214.807.000 
*Leading member banks Federal Reserve System. 

August, respectively. 


**August, July and 


Commodity Prices 


Month- 
ly av- 
Sept Au Sept erage 
980 1930 1929 1913 
STEEL'S composite average of 

14 iron and steel prices $32.65 $32.99 $36.50 $26.32 

Bradstreet’s index $10.30 $10.43 $13.70 
Wheat, cash (bushel) $1.01 $1.0 $1.41 2 
Corn, cash (bushel) $1.09 $1.16 $1.19 l¢ 
Petroleum, crude (Bbl.) $1.18 $1.18 $1.40 $9 50 
39 
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Refined Copper Shipments Gain, Production 
Declines, but Stocks Still Grow 


Daily shipments of refined copper in Septem: § 
ber increased for the first time since May, daily! 
output declined to the lowest rate since August, | 
1927, and notwithstanding these readjustments | 
stocks at the end of the month increased toa! 
point which is the largest in over nine years, 
September stocks were equivalent to 105 days’ 


Index of Machine Tool Orders Turns 
Upward in September 


After several months of uncertainty in which 
it was apparent a change in the index of ma- 
chine tool orders was imminent, the expected 
turn has arrived. The three month’s moving 
average, compiled by the National Machine Tool 
Builders’ association, stands at 113.6 for Sep- 
110.2 for August. 


¥ 


tember, an increase from 
Some of the elation which might be justified by shipments at the September rate. It will be 
the upturn in the index is dimmed by the fact recalled that stocks have increased steadily 


since October, 1929. Production in September 
totaled 116,004 tons, against 120,778 in August. 
Shipments were 103,042, compared with 95,129 
in August. Stocks totaled 360,650 tons, an in- 
crease of 12,962 tons over the total for August. 


that the volume of inquiries, which was most 
promising a month or more ago, has diminished 
to a disappointing level. Apparently intended 
purchases have been held in obeyance, pending a 
clarification of the general business situation. 
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Building Awards in September Rise 
in Belated Seasonal Expansion 


The building industry, upon which high hopes 
for expansion were expressed early this year, 
thus far has proved a disappointment in that the 
volume of construction has remained consist- 
ently far below 1929 figures. A small degree 
of comfort is afforded by recent reports that a 
belated increase in the construction of resi- 
dences is appearing. Awards reported by the 
F. W. Dodge Corp. in 37 eastern states in Sep- 
tember totaled 41,193,300 square feet, a slight 
gain over the 39,932,500 square feet reported 
in the previous month. Last year a consider- 
able drop in awards occurred in September, and 
a gain was registered in October, after which 
the volume declined until February. 


Steel Prices Show Signs of Stability, 
But Composite Is Lower 


The price situation still is uncertain, although 
the steadiness of finished steel quotations is 
reassuring. Steel’s composite of fourteen steel 
and iron products, which averaged $32.65 for 
the month of September, has dropped to $32.24 
as of Oct. 15. Recent declines have been caused 
by further downward revisions in pig iron and 
by a cut of $5 per ton in tin plate. Pig iron 
prices at Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia and 
Youngstown dropped belatedly, after Chicago 
quotations had declined. Steel bars, plates and 
shapes have exhibited greater qualities of sta- 
bility than at any period in more than a year 
of steady decline. The composite now stands at 
its lowest point in 10 years. 
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STEADY AS A GYRO-COMPASS 


Your Business Paper 


Marks a True Course 


N 


+ 


Hicu up in the wheelhouse of a ship 
there spins a gyroscopic compass, pointing 
ever at True North. With automatic preci- 
sion it warns the navigator of the slightest 
deviation from his course. By its aid he 
steers his ship unerringly across the waste 
of waters to its destined port. 

Just so the printing press, revolving 
steadily in its great frame, is symbolic of the 
guiding function of the business paper in 
keeping business headed straight. Is industry 
threatened by stormy times? The business 
paper points the way across an area of un- 
certainty to the smooth waters of stability. 
Does an industry veer from its course to 
follow misleading lights? The 
business press sounds a warn 
ing. Is the ship of business 
blown off its track by a sud- 
den shift in public demand, 
or swerved aside by an unex- 
pected change in production or 
sales technique? The business 
press points out the course to 
safety and prosperity. 

It is this function of the 
industrial and merchandising 
press, no less than its service 




















THis SYMBOL identifies an 
ABP paper. . 


honest, known, paid circulation; 


. It stands for 


straightforward business methods 
and editorial standards that in- 
sure reader interest . . 
are the factors that make a 


valuable advertising medium. 








as a source of news and data, which makes it a 
power to be reckoned with in business affairs. 
For the modern business paper is an essential 
factor in every progressive industry. By its 
competence in the gathering and presentation 
of information, it has made itself indispensa- 
ble. For its independence in the editorial inter- 
pretation of that information 
it has become respected. It is 
a strong organization, efh- 
ciently staffed and capably 
administered, It commands a 
sound, paid, audited circula- 
tion. Its news and editorial 
pages are unbiased and un- 
buyable. 

And for these reasons its 
advertising pages are bought 
by businesses with a story 
to tell to its readers. 


. These 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, INC. 


TWO-NINETY-FIVE MADISON AVENUE 


yr publication is a member of the Associated Business Papers, Inc. . . . 


NEW YORK CITY 


aw - 
/ 


a cooperative, 


non-profit organization of leading publications in the industrial, professional and merchandising fields, 
mutually pledged to uphold the highest editorial, journalistic and advertising standards. 
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Sales of Sheet Steel Advance Sharply, 
Output Gains, Shipments Drop 


Sheet steel sales reported by independent pro- 
ducers to the National Association of Flat- 
Rolled Steel Manufacturers in September ad- 
vanced 43 per cent over the figures for Au- 
gust. Production increased slightly, shipments 
declined moderately and stocks increased by a 
smallamount. The sharp gain in orders is note- 
worthy because last year sales in September 
were less than in August. Sales in September, 
1930, were 58.2 per cent of capacity, compared 
with 41.6 per cent in August. Production was 
48.8 per cent of capacity, shipments 50.7 and 
stocks on Oct. 1 were 50.4 per cent. Unfilled 
orders on Sept. 30 were 388,599 tons, a slight 
gain. 
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American Foreign Trade Increases, But 
Still Is Far Below Normal 


Those who have been watching America’s 
foreign trade for indications of the effect of the 
tariff must wait a little longer before they re- 
ceive a definite answer. Both exports and im- 
ports increased moderately in September, ex- 
ports from $300,000,000 to $318,000,000 and im- 
ports from $217,000,000 to $227,000,000. The 
rise is in agreement with the trend of past 
years, but in 1930 the upward trend starts from 
a point much lower than the normal summer 
level. If the 1930 curve follows the usual trend, 
exports and imports will rise again in October 
and possibly in November, and then decline 
gradually until the midyear. World conditions 
may change this trend. 
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Use enough space to tell the 

complete story of your prod- 

uct or service - «- Make this 

the Master advertisement 
Forms start 

to press of the year. 
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Copy due 
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Freight Traffic for Early October Rises, 
But Volume Still Small 


The volume of revenue freight traffic in Sep- 
tember was disappointing. After recovering 
strongly from the Labor day week-end, loadings 
gradually dropped until the end of the month. 
During the week ending Oct. 4 a gain of 22,111 
cars was reported, the total being 972,492 cars. 
Last year the trend in freight traffic was upward 
in September, after which loadings declined dur- 
ing the remainder of the year. Total volume 
of revenue freight for Septembr, 1930 was 3,- 


725,243 cars compared with 4,542,289 in Sep- 
tember last year. The volume of freight of 


every classification is running below that of last 
year. 
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Bookings of Foundry Equipment Show 
Gain in September 


Orders for foundry equipment, which have 
been declining since March, except for an inter- 
ruption in June, turned upward in September, 
according to the monthly figures of the Foundry 
Equipment Manufacturers association. The as- 
sociation’s index for September stood at 91.0 
as compared with 85.2 in August and 90.6 in 
July. In 1929 the September figure was 216.3 
Unfilled orders on Sept. 30 were the highest 
since May, the index standing at 170.8, com- 
pared with 140.2 in August. The index of ship- 
ments in September was 66.0, the lowest in sev- 
eral years This compares with 82.6 for Au- 
gust and 176.8 for September a year ago. 


Per Cent 


* ~~. sunmenen “100 1930 1929 
September 91.0 216.3 
August 85.2 229.5 
July 90.6 219.3 
| | June 102.1 177. 
May 92.7 177.7 
0 April 122.8 172.6 
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NEW ORLEANS’ IRON LACE 


IKENED to the mantilla of some Spanish forbear, 
iron in cast and wrought forms adorns nearly all 

the old buildings of the Vieux Carre of downtown 
New Orleans. An_ interesting camera study is 
shown above, one of the streets in this section of 
the city which abounds in ornamental iron work, 
fashioned centuries ago. 
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Old Ornamental lronwork Embodies 
Traditions of Early Days 


Spanish, French and American Craftmanship Preserved in 


Eighteenth Century Decorative Metal of Old New Orleans 


NABILITY of ferrous ma- RY MARY WILLIS SHUEY sented. Through the use of 


terials to withstand the new alloying elements, vary- 

ravages of atmospheric ing chemical compositions 
corrosion long has constituted a problem of and more refined processes of manufacture, 
major importance to the iron and steel indus- cast iron and wrought iron more successfully 
try. Millions of dollars are spent annually in withstand attack and steels are available which 
replacing structures or parts of structures will endure indefinitely. These developments 
made unsafe and unusable by slow oxidation of bring to industry new materials which will in- 
the metal. Research workers in this country fluence the manufacture of ferrous metal prod- 
and abroad have sought patiently and diligent- ucts and structures for centuries to come. 
ly to determine the causes of this destruction These alloys, available in cast, wrought and 
and to develop new alloys possessing resistant rolled forms, will permit the artisan to create 
characteristics. Wrought iron, of course, al- his handiwork to endure perhaps longer than 
ways has been highly resistant and certain the efforts of craftsmen in ages gone by. 
types of cast iron have shown splendid be- What may come about in the future is purely 
havior in this direction, but until a compara- conjecture, but history is replete with examples 
tively recent date, steel has been notably of work fashioned from crude materials and by 


lacking in resisting deterioration. crude methods, and all of these afford an in- 


Today, a totally different picture is pre- sight of what may come to be. Many cities of 
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WO views on Royal 

street in the Vieux 
Carre; at the left, look- 
ing down the street, 
showing the balconies 
and galleries of cast 
and wrought iron. The 
cast iron is from the 
1840 period the 
wrought iron of the 
1810-1820 period. The 
gas lamp in the fore- 
ground was installed in 
1839 and still is used. 
At the right is an or- 
namental iron gate, 
barring a passageway 
from the street into a 

garden courtyard 
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those first founded in the United 
States point with pride to early orna- 
mental ironwork which still stands 
in a remarkable state of preserva- 
tion. Among these is New Orleans 
whose wrought and cast iron fences, 
baleonies, galleries, gates, grills and 
lamp posts in the downtown Vieux 
Carre, or old square, fashioned 
more than a century ago, testify to 
the age-incurring qualities of fer- 
rous metal. 


Largest Outdoor Museum 


This section of the old city, which 
someone has termed the largest out- 
door museum of diversified smithing, 
dates back to 1718, and three dis- 
tinct periods are represented in the 
ornamental ironwork found there, 
the ornate wrought iron of the 
French and Spanish regimes, the in- 
teresting iron of early American oc 
cupation and the elaborate cast iron 
of the 1820-1860 period. No other 
city in the country possibly is as rich 
in ironwork and no other city, with 
the possible exception of Charleston, 
S. C., has retained so much of its 
Colonial inheritance. Royal street, 
Chartres street, St. Peter street, St. 
Ann street and numerous others are 
flanked their entire length with 
straight brick buildings flush with 
the banquettes of the right of way, 
all decorated with fanciful designs of 
iron, likened to the mantilla of some 
Spanish forbear. 

From house to house galleries ex- 
tend in an irregular yet continuous 
line, with the design changing from 
gallery to gallery. Arched passage- 
ways with large iron gates form the 
only break in the continuous front- 
age. Between the galleries are spiked 
burglar guards of iron, usually em- 
bodying sharp-pointed arrows or 
spears in their designs. The slender 


pillars which support the galleries 
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RNAMENT AL 
iron gate, a re- 
production of the 
original, at the en- 
trance to the _ old 
Cabildo or Spanish 
government house, 
now the Louisiana 
state museum 


Sa 


are wreathed in iron and upper win- 
dows are sheathed with small iron- 
railed balconies. Initials of a family 
monogram often are interwoven in 
the ironwork, furnishing permanent 
record of the original owners. 

In connection with these mono- 
grams are many interesting legends 
of the district, one in particular 
which natives relate being that of 
Micaela Almonaster, daughter of the 


Don Almonaster who rebuilt the 
chief structures of the Vieux Carre 
after the disastrous fire of 1788. It 


is told that the Almonaster girl, dis 
appointed in her love affair with a 
young Irishman, John McDonogh, 
later was married to a certain Baron 
Pontalba who came to an unfortu 





Ornate use of decorative iron on an old home in the Vieux Carre. 





nate end some time after his map 
riage, his wife being injured at the 
same time. The disappointed Me. 
Donogh resolved to make his name 
more famous than either Almonaste, 
or Pontalba and in this was success. 
ful, bequeathing his fortune tg 
New Orleans and Baltimore whoge 
school children to this day honor his 
memory. The names of Almonaster 
and Pontalba are perpetuated in the 
Pontalba buildings, facing Jackgopn 
square in the Vieux Carre. The ela. 
borate ironwork on these buildings 
still in good condition, has woven 
into it at regular intervals the ipj- 
tials A and P, representing the two 
famous families. This ironwork of 
the Pontalba buildings is cast iron 
imported from France in about 1849, 

Hinges and hardware of the re. 
maining portions of the Ursuline eop- 
vent, the oldest building in the Mis- 
sissippi valley, are the earliest ey. 
amples of New Orleans-made 
wrought iron. The convent was built 
in 1727, the hinges being fashioned. 
so the records say, by ‘brute Afri- 


ecans."’ Although the Mississippi has 
carried away the greater part of 
these convent buildings, the parts 


remaining are testimony to the hard 
labor and ingenuity of the construe- 
tion, built as they were entirely from 
native materials. 


Pirates Were Artisans 


Several of the best designs in iron- 
work are attributed to the forges of 
two famous pirates of that day, Jean 
and Pierre Lafitte, who plundered 
British ships in nearby waters and 
who operated a blacksmith shop in 
New Orleans. This shop was said 
to be a blind, where the stolen gold 
and silver was melted, but the mas- 
ter craftsmanship shown by the deli- 


icy, 


Note the cast 


iron gateposts with ornamental cast iron urns surmounting them 
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cate iron railings, said to have ema 
nated from the Lafitte shop, belie 
the plundering nature of these so- 
called “great rogues.” 

As mentioned previously, the iron- 
work of New Orleans falls into three 
classes—the work of the French and 
Spanish rules, the wrought iron of 
the 1800-1820 period, and the ornate 
castings of the foundries of New Or- 
jeans. Visitors often have expressed 
wonderment that New Orleans, far 
distant from centers of iron manu- 
facture, should have so many of 
these ornamental castings. This is 
explained by the fact that foundries, 
which cast parts of sugar machinery 
used in the district could use their 
equipment for production of the or- 
namental ironwork which was in 
great demand at that time. New Or- 
leans abounds in examples of this 
cast iron, produced over a century 
ago, the foundries doing a flourish- 
ing business until the Civil war. 


Planned Cast-Iron Building 


Calling to mind some of the con- 
templated all-metal structures of the 
present day is a twisted mass of iron, 
the ruins of a cast-iron building 
which these enterprising foundries 
of pre-Civil war days in New Orleans 
assembled by riveting together cast 
iron shapes. The war and a subse- 
quent fire halted work on the build- 
ing and it was never completed The 
explanation of a fire in a cast-iron 
pbuilding is not known, but several 
iron pillars were salvaged and used 
in the construction of later build- 
ings. 

The gates of the Cabildo, or Span- 
ish government house, are the best 
examples of Spanish wrought iron 
made in New Orleans, being installed 
after the fire of 1788. Although ex- 
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Ornamental ironwork on one of the Pontalba buildings. The 
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This corn-stalk fence, 


an outstanding curiosity of the district, was made entirely 


of cast iron in the early nineteenth century 


tensive repairs were made to these 
gates after mistreatment they re- 
ceived during the Civil war, the orig- 
inal design has been retained for 
the most part. Tt was on a small bal 
cony of the Cabildo in 1803 that the 
well-known Louisiana Purchase doc 
ument was signed. 

Iron of the Spanish period is 
simple and beautifully executed, the 
familiar Widow’s Mite, the scroll 
design and others of European char 
acteristics grace the balconies and 
gateways of houses rebuilt after the 
1788 fire. New Orleans iron of this 
period is joined together with lead 
rosettes since most of it was made by 
slaves, some of whom were capable 
of executing notably intricate designs 
but who for the most part did their 
best work with simple designs and 
found the malleable lead the best 


initials of the 


Jamily monogram appear at regular intervals in the balcony and gallery guards 
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material for pinning together the 
various ornamental figures. 

The cast iron of the 1820-1860 
period is often quite ornate, and 
many of the designs combine both 
wrought and cast iron. Fences that 
are partly wrought and partly cast, 
railings of wrought iron with cast 
iron supports are to be seen, as well 
as whole balconies, fashioned of cast 
Other examples are cupids 
roses, and fruit, all cast to 


iron. 

doves, 
gether; fences representing stalks of 
corn with ears at the top and pump- 
kins trailing over the lower part, 
with chestnuts and morning glories 
around the gatepost. The corn- 
stalk fence, shown in accompanying 
illustration, is attributed to Latrobe 
who came to New Orleans to install 
the city waterworks. He is said to 
be the originator of the idea of the 
corn-stalk fence and his work is one 
of the outstanding curiosities in 
New Orleans today. A number of 
cast iron lamp posts, erected in 1839, 
still remain on several streets of this 
old section of the city. 


Other Effects Obtained 


Fountains always have been popu 
lar in New Orleans, probably due to 
the many courtyards. Fountain fig 
ures of iron are interesting examples 
of century-old fabricating, as are the 
old iron tables and chairs for the 
gardens; but while these works com- 
mand their share of attention, noth- 
ing Can surpass the fine wrought 
iron of the earlier days, now seen on 
the many balconies and galleries of 
the Vieux Carre, Reproduction of 
these old balconies has become a fine 
are as they are much in demand by 
antique hunters. Although reproduc 
tions of these older creations usual 
ly are in perfect harmony with the 
originals, nevertheless it is possible 
to detect them, and the _ original 
works are now being carefully guard 
ed and c.reasured by their owners as 
the last descendents of an age-old 


art and age-old artisans. 








ool Builders To Initiate 


arket Analysis Work 


FFORTS of American machine 
tool builders will be directed 
toward a $400,000,000 replace- 
ment market during the next 
five years, judging by action taken at 
the twenty-ninth annual meeting of 
the National Machine Tool Builders’ 
association at Hotel Aspinwall, Lenox, 
Mass., Oct. 12-15. A proposal for a 
three-year program of machine tool 
marketing study on the part of the 
association was adopted by members 
of the association by unanimous vote. 


This action was taken after the 
meeting had listened to two addresses 
dealing with obsolescence and mar- 
keting. The 1930 survey of machine 
tool equipment, as did the survey in 
1926, showed that a large number of 
machine tools over ten years old are 
in use in the various’ production 
metalworking industries, the propor- 
tion of old tools generally being over 
40 per cent and in some cases running 
over 70 per cent. With ten years 
generally accepted as the life of a 
machine tool in a well-managed pro- 
duction plant, it was immediately ap- 
parent that regardless of industrial 
expansion during the next five years, 
the replacement market offers lucra- 
tive sales possibilities to the _ tool 
building industry. 


Conclusions Are Preliminary 


This condition was revealed by Ken- 
neth H. Condit, editor, American Ma- 
chinist, New York, giving the prelim- 
inary conclusions of the machine tool 
questionnaire sent out by his publica- 
tion during the last few months. The 
first survey was made in 1926, but 
the five-year period before the second 
was not allowed to elapse as had been 
intended originally because the indus- 
trial depression and the Hoover con- 
ference had precipitated an imme- 
diate need for the information. 

Mr. Condit employed slides to dis- 
play a large number of charts and 
these charts showed the general pro- 
portion of obsolete tools used by vari- 
ous industries as well as the propor- 
tion for each important type of ma- 
chine. 

With the audience already con- 
vinced of the importance of the re- 
placement market, Frederick V. Geier, 
vice president, Cincinnati Milling Ma- 
chine Co., Cincinnati, and treasurer of 
the Tool Builders, used an effective 
combination of address and layouts 
projected by balopticon, to discuss 
marketing research. Briefly, he de- 
fined the machine tool replacement 
market during the next five years as 
a $400,000,000 sales target for which 


the association could aim. At the 
same time, he cautioned the members 
that the only way to score effective 
hits was through carefully controlled 
shooting, in other words, through 
scientific sales promotion based upon 
careful and complete market analyses. 

Rather than have individuals try 
to carry on such research and plan- 
ning independently, Mr. Geier advo- 
cated that the board phases of mar- 
keting be made the subjects of re- 
search and study on the part of the 





Carl A. Johnson 


Who last week was re-elected presi- 
dent of the National Machine 


Tool Builders’ association 
association. On behalf of the budget 
committee, therefore, he proposed 


that the staff be augmented as neces- 
sary and that costs of the investiga- 
tion be paid in part from proceeds 
of the 1929 exposition and in part 
from the general funds of the asso- 
ciation. 

Hearty approbation of this plan was 
expressed by several members,  in- 
cluding W. A. Viall, vice president, 
Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, 
R. I., and Col. L. S. Horner, presi- 
dent, Niles-Bement-Pond Co., New 
York. Col. Horner voiced his strong 
conviction that in addition to the 
large replacement market, the next 
five years would witness plenty of new 
business, inasmuch as millions of peo- 
ple in America—particularly in rural 
America—need and will demand such 
things as modern household improve- 
ments, electric light plants, electrical- 


ly-driven farm machinery, and othe, 
equipment. 

Presenting his annual report of gep. 
eral manager of the association, 
Ernest F. Du Brul characterized the 
present condition of the machine too) 
business as “the industry’s usual 
third year slump,” and pointed to cop. 
ditions in 1921, 1924 and 1927 as proog 
of such cyclic regularity. From the 
experiences of the years just men. 
tioned, he deduced that at this pojnt 
of the 1930 cycle machine tool demand 
should show an upward trend. This 
was borne out by index figures which 
came in during the meeting. With 
the index figures tending to bend the 
curve slightly upward, it became ap- 
parent that, while the 1930 slump was 
worse than that of 1927, it was not 
as severe as that of 1924. 

Mr. Du Brul said that machine too] 


builders voluntarily assume _ mana- 
gerial problems of great difficulty 


when they enter this notoriously ir. 
regular business. It therefore be. 
hooves them to insure fair profits by 
careful application of good _ business 
methods, good engineering and selling 
efficiency, and not through any such 
fallacious means as_ price cutting, 
which only results in reprisal. Little 
or no price cutting is going on at the 
present time. 


Cost Studies Valuable 


As an important measure of busi- 
ness insurance, Mr. DuBrul urged 
members to take more general advan- 
tage of the cost studies being made 
by the association, which are being 
applied with marked benefit by some 
of the members, and which are re 
ceiving recognition outside the asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. Du Brul pointed with satisfae- 
tion to the results of ten years of ac- 
tive staff work, during which the 
staff has grown from the _ general 
manager and one_ stenographer to 
three executives and a _ stenographic 
force of six. He took occasion to em- 
phasize again the active part played 
by Mrs. Frida Selbert in carrying on 
the work over these progressive years. 

He announced a net increase of 14 
members, the year having started 
with a membership of 146 and being 
marked thus far with two _ resigna- 
tions and 16 applications. In closing, 
he urged hearty support of the pro- 
posal that the promotion of scientific 
marketing be made the major feature 
of the association’s program during 
the next two or three years. 

On the morning preceding the for- 
mal opening of the convention, group 
meetings were held, each of which 
dealt with the particular problems of 


one specific branch of the industry. 
These group meetings continued 
throughout the three days. The plan 


of subdivision of the association’s ac- 
tivities is indicated by a brief survey 
of the group meetings which in- 
cluded: Surface grinders, tool and 
cutter grinders, universal and cylin- 
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drical grinders, milling machines, 
sensitive drills, engine lathes, multi- 
e-spindle drilling machines, planer- 


as milling machines, high-duty 
drills, turret lathes, planers, auto- 
matic lathes, automatic screw ma- 
chines, vertical boring machines, 
metal sawing machines, shapers, hori- 
zontal boring machines, auxiliarly 
drill heads, upright drills, radial 
drills, and threading machines and 
die heads. 


This not only gives an impression 
of the scope of the association’s work, 
put it also gives an indication of the 
degree of specialization which has de- 
yeloped in an industry wherein only 
a comparatively few years ago little 
specialization existed. In other words, 
the old time machine tool builder was 
inclined to catalog all kinds of tools 
and would build on order machinery 
not even cataloged, while now sharp 
lines are apt to be drawn between the 
products of different companies, and 
individual companies are more and 
more inclined to adhere closely to 
standards within their closely defined 
fields. 


Verbal Reports Heard 


Before the second general session 
on Tuesday reports were presented by 
chairmen of active committees and of 
group meetings. These verbal reports 
in the main were brief as written re 
ports are to be submitted later. There 
was some discussion regarding the 
standard proposal form, which since 
its adoption by the association has 
aroused some objections on the part 
of dealers. A joint committee made 
up of dealers and builders now has 
this matter under consideration and 
satisfactory modifications are ex- 
pected in the near future. 

In an address, “Pricing for Profits,” 
by W. L. Churchill, industrial econo- 
mist, White Plains, N. Y., the speak- 
er furnished some food for serious 
thought on the part of those engaged 
in an industry whose cost accounting 
methods have in the past been notori- 
ously lax, resulting in altogether too 
many prices based upon guesswork in- 
stead of upon accurate and timely cost 
figures. Mr. Churchill by no means 
confined himself to pointing out that 
inadequate profits in the machine tool 
industry are in a large number of 
cases directly traceable to ineffectual 
methods of costing and pricing. He 
drove it home to his listeners how 
comparatively simple and inexpensive 
it is for any company worthy of a 
hame to put into effect methods which 
will give a solid foundation of costs 
upon which can be built fair prices 
which will not only yield adequate 
profits but which will raise the esteem 
of machine tool builders in eyes of 
worth-while users, who readily recog- 
nize and respect good business meth- 
ods on the part of their sources of 
equipment. 

Carl A. Johnson, president, Gisholt 
Machine Co., Madison, Wis., was 
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elected to succeed himself as_ presi- 
dent of the association. Other of- 
ficers named are shown elsewhere on 
these pages. In his presidential ad- 
dress, Mr. Johnson complimented the 
membership upon its generous re- 
sponse to the call of the association 
in spite of the general condition of 








business. Acknowledging his re-elec- 
tion as president, he stated that he 
New Officers 
President 
Cart A. JOHNSON . 
President, Gisholt Machine Co., Madi- 


son, Wis. 
First vice president 
RoBERT M. GAYLORD 
Ingersoll Milling 
Co., Rockford, Ill. 
Second vice president 
CLAYTON R. Burt 
President, Pratt & Whitney Co., Hart- 
ford, Conn. 


President, Machine 


Treasurer 
GEORGE E. RANDLES 
Foote-Burt Co., 


President, Cleveland 


Directors for 3-year term 
FreD H, CHAPIN 


President. National Acme Co., Cleve- 
land 
Henry S. Bea 
Assistant general manager, Jones & 


{Lamson Machine Co., Springfield, Vt 


Ricuarp A. HEALD 
Secretary, Heald Machine Co., 
Worcester, Mass. 








again accepted the office with full re- 
alization of the rather heavy duties 
involved as his contribution to the 
furthering of the cause of the indus 
try. 

Coming as it did at a time of de- 
pression in the industry, the meet- 
ing presented a timely opportunity for 
leaders in machine tool building to 
orient themselves. The meeting was 
well attended, 75 of the member com- 
panies being represented by 133 indi- 
viduals. In addition, 11 guests were 
present. The only entertainment fea- 
ture of the convention was the an- 
nual banquet on Tuesday evening, 
upon which occasion Ralph E. Fland- 
ers, Manager, Jones & Lamson Ma- 
chine Co., Springfield, Vt., officiated 
as toastmaster. 


Purchasing Agents Conduct 
Sectional Meeting 


Steel occupied a prominent posi 
tion in discussion at the sixth dis- 
trict convention of the National As- 
sociation of Purchasing Agents held 
in Pittsburgh, Oct. 16 and 17. Dele- 
gates present represented chapters 
from Akron, Canton, Cincinnati, 


Cleveland, Dayton, Springfield, Co- 
lumbus and Toledo, O., and western 
Pennsylvania. 

Dr. John S. Unger, manager, re- 
search bureau, Carnegie Steel Co., 
Pittsburgh, spoke on “‘Steel’’ at the 
Thursday morning session. He dis- 
cussed the expanding use of steel and 
recent developments of new markets 
Benjamin Schwartz, director general, 
Institute of Scrap Iron & Steel Ine., 
New York, described the activities of 
the institute and the work done since 
its organization in improving the 
gathering and distribution of scrap 
material. 

Other speakers at the convention 
included J. D. A. Morrow, president, 
Pittsburgh Coal Co.; H. J. Rose, di- 
rector of general laboratories depart- 


ment, Koppers Co., Pittsburgh; and 
E. R. Norris, general works man- 
ager, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg 


Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Steel Angles from Chicago 


(Concluded from Page 37) 

the Oklahoma oil country will be 
given a setback by the recent finding 
of the Oklahoma Supreme Court in 
upholding the constitutionality of 
that state’s oil conservation law. An 
appeal to the federal courts has been 
made, however, 

About 25,000 tons of plates for 
oil tank building are on inquiry, 
much of which is in Oklahoma, These 
refinery projects are expected to be 
held back indefinitely, and as a re- 
sult only 8000 to 10,000 tons are re 
garded as active. 

The possibility of adverse effects 
on tank car builders from the recent 
advances in piping gasoline has been 
considered seriously. Nevertheless, 
tank car builders report that the 
gasoline business done by the tank 
car customers represents a relative- 
ly small part of tank transportation 

General American Tank Car Corp 
has less than 20 per cent of its busi 
ness in gasoline tank car transporta 
tion, and the loss of about half of it 
would mean from 8 to 10 per cent 
of the total income, it is stated. Al 
though gasoline is the largest single 
item carried by the company’s string 
of tank cars, rapid strides have been 
made in recent years in expansion 
and diversification which has in 
creased the number of commodities 
besides petroleum to more than 50 

Car builders, in the absence of 
freight car orders this year, have 
amplified their side lines, and have 
entered the structural steel fabrica 
tion market when conditions were 
advantageous. 


The treasury department has re 
voked the drawback allowance to 
B. F. Avery & Sons, Louisville, Ky 
on farm implements manufactured 
with the use of imported steel bars 
and bands. 
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ipe Storage Facilitated by 
odern Handling Methods 


ITH the recent’ rapid 
growth of long distance 
transportation of natural 
gas, gasoline and oil by 

pipe line, purchases of large quanti- 

ties of oil by pipe are the rule. It is 
not unusual therefore, for a _ pipe 
manufacturer to receive orders for 

a hundred miles or more of pipe for 

one particular job. Several years ago 

the A. O. Smith Corp., Milwaukee, 
pioneered a new process for making 
steel pipe rapidly and in long 
lengths. By the use of highly de- 
veloped automatic machines, plates 
of steel are formed to size and the 
electrically welded, standard 
lengths being 30 and 40 feet and 

diameters ranging from 10 to 26 

inches. Pipe of this size is used largely 

for pipe line construction. 


seam 


Large Runs Economical 


continuous welding 
most economical and con- 
venient to produce pipe of a given 
diameter, in large lots. After one 
run of several days or more, the au- 
machines are adjusted for 
size. If the field, condi- 
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tions can be such that it is impos- 
sible to lay the pipe as fast as it is 
therefore it became neces- 
sary either to provide an adequate 
storage system at the plant, or to 
ship the pipe to the consumer as it 
was manufactured. Since the latter 
plan was impractical because of in- 
convenience to the pipe line contrac- 


produced, 


eyt 
bo 


tor, an adequate yard for temporary 
storage was laid out at the Smith 
plant. 

The yard consists of a large crane- 
way approximately 700 feet in length 
and 100 feet wide, the runway being 
mounted on steel supports almost 80 
feet from the ground, and providing 
a clearance of 77 feet’ between the 
ground level and the bottom of the 
crane rail. The accumulated pipe is 
taken from the manufacturing de- 
partment in steel cribs, of which two 
sizes are used. The smaller ones are 
8 feet 3 inches high, and hold pipe 
from 10 to 14 inches diameter; the 
larger cribs are 11 feet high for 
sizes from 14 to 26 inches diameter. 
Each crib contains sufficient pipe for 
a carload consignment regardless of 
the size of the pipe. The uprights 
of each crib are fitted with pointed 
that fit into recesses in the 
crib above, forming a firm connec- 
tion and keeping the stacks level. 
Where the crib rests on the ground, 
similar steel points and base-plates 
are imbedded in heavy concrete 
foundations. 

From the main plant, these cribs, 


shoes 


(Left) 


of the 





storage 


full of pipe, are set upon special flat 
‘ars and transferred by rail to the 
storage yard. They are then lifted 
from the cars on the incoming trae, 
by a overhead crane and stacked op 
one side of the runway. Stacks are 
either six or eight tiers high, aceorg. 
ing to the size of the cribs. 

When reclaiming for shipment 
from the storage yard, the cribs are 
removed tier by tier from the pile 
and deposited on the flat cars on the 
opposite side of the runway. From 
there the pipe is taken to the load- 
ing platform where a 20-ton crane 
removes the pipe from the cribs 
holds it while it is bound together 
with steel straps, and finally lowers 
it into gondola cars for shipment. 
Empty cribs are éither returned to 
the plant to be filled, or to the stor. 
age yard. 


Crane Is Well Adapted 


The 50-ton crane which handles 
the cribs of pipe in the storage yard, 
was manufactured by Harnischfeger 
Corp., Milwaukee, and is well adapted 
to this use. It is a full roller bearing 
crane, of 100-foot span, traveling upon 


four 2-wheel equalizing trucks. The 
crane trolley is of the double-drum 


type, equipped with four-point  sus- 
pension. It has an equalized lifting 
frame provided with automatic grap- 
ple hooks to engage the upright mem- 
bers of the cribs. The operator has 
complete control from the cab of the 
hooking and unhooking of the cribs. 
The capacity of this yard is suffi- 
cient to store 450 miles of 10-inch 
pipe or enough to fill 952 gondola 
ears. This pipe would weight 38,500 
tons or 77,000,000 pounds. No data 
are available on just how much pipe 
(Concluded on Page 55) 


The 50-ton crane easily transports 


the cribs holding a car load of pipe from the 
racks to the cars. 
storage 
height and span of the crane and the meth- 


(Below)—View 


yard showing the unusual 


od of stacking cribs 
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ecommends Practice for 


Clean Open-Hearth Steel 


ECOMMENDATIONS for obtain- 

ing clean steel in the open 

hearth through the elimination 

of nonmetallic inclusions were 
made at the fourth annual meeting 
of the metallurgical advisory board 
of the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology and United States bureau of 
mines. The meeting of the board was 
held in the bureau of mines building, 
Pittsburgh, Oct. 17 before an over- 
flow assemblage of 347 steel plant 
metallurgists and officials. The find- 
ings regarding the clean steel recom- 
mendations were the results of the 
fourth year’s study of a five-year pro- 
gram. 

Progress Is Reported 


In addition, the reports of the 
board dealt with other phases of 
research in steelmaking practice now 
under way in the steel industry. Fur- 
ther progress was reported on the 
study of iron-manganese-carbon al- 
loys. Another year will complete the 
major portion of the five-year pro- 
gram originally outlined, but it was 
intimated that the study will be re- 
newed at its conclusion. Expense of 
the research is borne by industrial 
organizations, the bureau of mines 
and Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology. Corrosion-resisting steels 
will be subjected to a broad investi- 
gation during the coming year, it 
was stated, following the presenta- 
tion of a report of the first year’s 
research of these metals. 

The metallurgical advisory board, 
composed of 25 executives of the 
steel and allied industries, originally 
was called together by the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology in 1923 to 
advise its department of mining and 
metallurgy. Early in 1924 the bu- 
reau of mines moved its laboratory 
for research in ferrous metallurgy 
from Washington to Pittsburgh and 
co-operative research fellowships 
were then arranged for at the Pitts- 
burgh experiment station. A special 
committee of the advisory board 
early in 1926 recommended the study 
of nonmetallic inclusions in steel 
with particular reference to the ac- 
tion in the open-hearth responsible 
for dirty steel. Investigations are 
being carried out both in the labora- 
tory and at open-hearth plants in 
the Pittsburgh district. 

Dr. C. H. Herty Jr., physical chem- 
ist, bureau of mines, in direct charge 
of this five-year program, reported 
on progress made during the past 
year, being assisted in the presenta- 
tion by Dr. G. R. Fitterer, associate 
metallurgist, bureau of mines, also 
engaged in the study. This general 
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investigation includes a study of slag 
viscosity and deoxidation with alu- 
minum-silicon alloys, manganese 
and manganese-silicon alloys as well 
as the identification of inclusions. 
The electrolytic method is used in 
collecting the nonmetallic inclusions, 
the sample being suspended in a con- 
tainer immersed in a copper tank. 

It was found that the percentage 
of inclusions averaged about 0.20 per 
cent. The smaller particles had a 
higher silicon content than mangan- 
ese. Results also showed that the 
range of composition of the alloys 
which gave extremely large particles 
was, in ratios of manganese to sili- 
con, from 4 to 1 to about 10 to 1. 
It was pointed out that a wide range 
in this work meant more latitude in 
alloy composition for use in large 
furnaces. In the study of deoxida- 
tion during the past year, 25 heats 
were made using ferromanganese, 
spiegeleisen, silicon pig, special sili- 
con-manganese alloys and _ high-sili- 
con spiegeleisen. 


Ferromanganese Speeds Reaction 


It was stated that the elimination 
of nonmetallic matter was hastened 
by the use of ferromanganese or 
spiegeleisen ahead of the silicon, and 
further speeded by using the silicon- 
manganese alloy and the high-silicon 
spiegeleisen. Two heats were killed 
in the furnace with as much high- 
silicon spiegeleisen as could be in- 
cluded without going above specifica 
tions for the carbon. Deoxidation in 
the mold was completed with alumi- 
num. These heats showed low alu- 
minum consumption in the molds and 
the finished steel showed a very low 
chipping cost and extremely low re- 
jections due to surface defects. It 
was also found that the addition of 
a small amount of ferromanganese in 
the furnace after the heat had been 
killed with the silicon-manganese 
alloys was most effective in cleaning 
up residual oxides in the metal. 

Dr. Herty pointed out that the 25 
heats run during the past year com- 
pared with 12 heats completed dur- 
ing the preceding two and one-half 
years and this increase he attributed 
primarily to the three improvements 
in methods of analysis, namely, the 
determination of iron oxide in liquid 
steel by deoxidation with aluminum 
and the determination of nonmetallic 
content of steel by the inclusion 
count method, as described a year ago, 
and by the electrolytic method. The 
developments in this research have 
opened a new road of inquiry, the 
possibility of using a double deoxi 
dizer in the ladle rather than straight 


ferrosilicon, as the ferrosilicon addi 
tion in the ladle inevitably results in 
silicate inclusions in the ingot, he 
stated. 

The morning program of the ses- 
sion was devoted to a discussion of 
the iron-manganese-carbon alloys and 
chrome-nickel alloys. The work on 
the former was treated under four 
separate headings, thermal analysis, 
crystal structure, heat treatment and 
metallography, and constitutional dia- 
gram. This study has been in prog- 
ress for several years. Dr. V. -N. 
Krivobok, metallurgist, Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology, in discussing 
the heat treatment and metallography 
of the iron-manganese-carbon alloys, 
described investigations of six groups 
which included various manganese 
percentages. The study into the crys 
tal structure of the alloys is being 
carried on with the use of the 
“powder” method of X-ray crystallog- 
raphy, consisting of a source of X-rays 
and a pinhole system to attain paral- 
lelism of the beam, in the path of 
which is placed a cylindrical specimen 
at the center of a circular camera. 


Chrome-Nickel Alloys Studied 


Chrome-nickel alloys were studied 
during the past year along various 
lines, general results of which were 
presented by Dr. Krivobok at the re- 
cent meeting of the American Society 
for Steel Treating as described in the 
Oct. 2 issue of Steet. A more com 
prehensive survey is planned for the 
coming year, including studies of the 
mechanical properties, resistance to 
wearing, creep tests at elevated tem- 
peratures, plasticity and _ structural 
stability at high temperatures as well 
as microscopic investigation of prog- 
ress of corrosion and other surveys of 
corrosion action. 

Tribute was paid to the work of 
steel metallurgists by Charles E. Wil- 
son, vice president, General Motors 
Corp., principal speaker at the annual 
banquet held in connection with the 
board meeting. Four major develop- 
ments he mentioned were the provid- 
ing of valve steel, steel for ball bear- 
ings, alloy steel for gears, axles, and 
transmission and the stainless steels. 
Stating that the automotive industry 
will continue a large consumer of 
steel, Mr. Wilson mentioned that the 
General Motors Corp. with an average 
yearly production of 1,750,000 units 
over the past three years annually 
has purchased 195,000 tons of alloy 
steel, 630,000 tons of carbon bars and 
strip and 425,000 tons of sheets. 
Among the present requirements of 
the industry he included a more sat- 
isfactory material for brake drums, 
more uniformity in steel that will 
produce better machinability and a 
further advance in the prevention of 
rust and corrosion of steel. George 
G. Crawford, president, Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, in 
a short address urged that the time 

(Concluded on Page 55) 
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BY J. R. WEAVER 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 


HEN the idea first was 

conceived to manufacture 

jigs and (fixtures from 

structural shapes welded 
together, several were built and tested 
to ascertain whether they would 
prove suitable. They were tested for 
all the inaccuracies that are liable to 
occur from warpage, distortion and 
the like. The belief had been ex- 
pressed that the jigs and fixtures 
would not maintain their shape after 
a period of time but now they have 
been in use for about a year and still 
are satisfactory. 


Made from Steel Shapes 


Jigs are made from hot-rolled steel 
shapes welded together hardened 
pieces are made from tool steel and 
attached to the jigs by screws, bolts, 
ete., with bushings pressed into the 
holes provided for them. Some trou- 
ble was experienced with the feet on 
the jigs since annealing rendered the 
steel so soft that chips on machine 
tools would imbed themselves in the 
feet. To overcome this difficulty the 
feet were made from tool steel, then 
heat treated before welding them to 
the jig. The feet are drawn to a 
scleroscope hardness of 45 to 50 but 
still can be machined. 

When welded jigs and and fixtures 
were adopted it was found necessary 
to train tool designers in the art of 
welding to an extent enabling them 
to put the proper information on the 


Assembles Jigs 


and Fixtures 


by Arc Welding 


Co. 


shop sketches. To do this, several 
sheets of instruction were prepared 
showing the various types of welds 
and beads whch in addition to sup- 
plying the workmen in the shop with 
information, also standardized the 
manufacture of welded jigs and fix- 











NSTRUCTION sheets showing 
various kinds of welds and 
beads are of great assistance to 
the welding shop in building 
jigs and fixtures. Shop methods 
used by Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., in 
designing and arc welding jigs 
fixtures and machine tools recent- 
ly were described by J. R. 
Weaver before the Cincinnati 
section of the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers. The 
accompanying article is an ab- 
stract of Mr. Weaver's paper. 








Fig. 1—Double head oxygen 
acetylene cutting machine 
designed to cut straight or 
bevel edges 







Fig. 2—Front view of drill 
jig for main base of oil cir. 
cuit breaker. Weight 1304 
pounds 


tures. To avoid delays because of 
material being out of stock, a sheet 
is available showing the _ standard 
stock size of steel that is being 
used for this particular method of 
manufacture 


Two Sketches Needed 


When the designer makes drawings 
of a jig, he lays out the work with- 
out showing any particular method 
of construction. It is necessary for 
the tool designer to make a separate 
sketch which is called a welding and 
machine sketch. This gives the de 
tailed construction and indicates in 
the bill of material what material is 
to be ordered; from the drawing can 
be obtained the information as to the 
shape desired. This material then 
is cut from the proper size material 
with a saw as in the case of bar stock 
or with an acetylene torch as in the 
case of a plate. The parts then are 
assembled and welded together. The 
title on the sketch indicates the total 
length of a certain size weld re 
quired to completely weld the jig. 
This is done for the convenience of 
the time study supervisor who esti- 
mates and sets a value on the time 
it should take to manufacture the 
jig. 

Because it is not possible or feasi- 
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ple to test a weld without destruc- 
tion, the workmen must be relied 
upon for good workmanship. To ac- 
complish this end, all welders are re- 
quired to stamp their work with a 
stencil, this stencil serving as a 
means of identification so that in 
case any question arises the work 
can be traced readily to the man 
who did the welding. Periodically a 
test on welds is made and if unsatis- 
factory work is discovered, the weld- 
er is required to take additional in- 
struction. If he proves entirely un- 
satisafctory, he is taken off the job. 

All the necessary large holes are 
cut by an acetylene torch in the 
plates before they are assembled into 
a jig. These various detail parts 
are assembled and tack welded suf- 
ficiently to hold them together. This 
is done by a mechanic so that the 
parts will be located and squared 
properly. After tack welding, the 
jig is passed to a welder who com- 
pletes the job by welding. Fig. 3 
shows a jig tacked together ready 
for the welder. Fig. 4 shows a jig 
completely welded which appears 
fairly large but it weighs only 120 
pounds. It is used for drilling the 
bracket shown at the right. 


Appearance Is Changed 


Welding distracts somewhat from 
the appearance of the completed jig. 
Moreover, certain strains due to the 
welding must be removed from the 
jig so that it maintains its shape and 





size. To overcome these conditions, 
all welded jigs are normalized to re- 
move strains, this being accomplished 
by heating them in a furnace to 1000 
degrees Fahr. after which they are 
allowed to cool in the air. Because 
of the use of hot-rolled steel and the 
normalizing a certain amount of scale 
is raised and this is removed by 
sandblasting. The jigs are spray 
painted and then are machined. 

Fig. 2 shows a jig weighing 
1300 pounds, the overall dimension 
being 391% x 51% x 21 inches. This 
jig is built entirely of steel using hot- 
rolled bar stock and plates, the 
bosses being made from hot-rolled 
round stock cut off with a saw and 
welded in place. 

The machine shown in Fig. 1 is a 
double-head oxygen acetylene cutting 
machine. It was necessary to design 
4 machine that would cut either 
Straight or bevel edges of various 
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thicknesses of steel. One man can 
operate both heads since the controls 
are so arranged to be convenient 
from one position. The structure for 
this machine worked out satisfac- 
torily and no difficulty has been ex- 
perienced due to misalignment, vi- 
bratiols, ete 

A machine used for winding mush- 
type coils for alternating-current mo- 
tors is fabricated from. structural 
steel and welded together. The tail 
stock is somewhat similar to the 


Fig. 3 — Clamp 
holding tool-steei 
foot in place for 
tack welding. A 
squaring or set- 
ting up angle is 
shown at the 
right 


general design of tail stocks with the 
exception that this is welded from 
structural steel. Further development, 
however, will be necessary before 
this particular type of construction 
can be applied to general machine 
tool construction. Welded jigs, fix- 
tures and machine tools are built in 
a short time. They are light, strong 
and require little maintenance 


Fig. 4—Body of 
drill jig for a 
bracket of a talk- 
ing motion pic- 
ture machine. It 
weighs 120 
pounds. A _ brac- 
ket is shown at 
left 


Gas Association To Reward 


Progress in Public Service 


Outstanding progress in distin- 
guished public service made during 
any calendar year beginning with 1931 
will win for a member company of 
the American Gas association which 
performed this service a special an- 
nual award which will be presented 
for the first time at the meeting of 
the association held in 1932. This 
award has been made possible by 
Samuel Insull, Chicago, and will be 
known as the Samuel Insull Award for 
Distinguished Public Service. 

The association has decided to es- 
tablish an inspection station of its 
testing laboratory at Los Angeles to 
obviate the necessity of shipping 
equipment to Cleveland from the west 
coast. This will not be an approval 





testing station, but a careful inspec- 
tion will avoid additional expense 
where appliances must be returned 
for correction. 


Pipe Storage Facilitated by 
Modern Handling Methods 


(Concluded from Page 52) 
could be moved out of the storage 
yard in a given time, however, from 





various observations that have been 
made, the crane could easily average, 
during a 10-hour working day, one 
carload of pipe to the flat car every 
5 minutes. This also makes allow 
ance for loss of time in shifting cars, 
ete. Five minutes a load, is at the 
rate of 120 loads a day. At this rate 
the yard, if full, could be emptied in 
less than 8 days. 


This installation has proven econo 
mical and it also has served to pre 
vent any clogging of output due to 
the fluctuation of shipping demands; 
has permitted a full-time economical 
operation of the pipe plant; assures 
a supply of various sizes of pipe on 
hand; and prevents congestion in the 
field 


Recommends Practice for 


Clean Open-Hearth Steel 


(Concluded from Page 53) 


between discovery and commercial ap 
plication of new processes be short- 
ened. 

Other speakers included S. H. Colby, 
vice president and sales manager, 
Aluminum Co. of America; A. C. 
Fieldner, United States bureau of 
mines; and Prof. H. M. Boylston, Case 
School of Applied Science, Cleveland. 
Dr. Thomas S. Baker, president, Car- 
negie Institute of Technology and a 
leader in the formation of the metal- 
lurgical advisory board, presided as 
toastmaster 


now designated ‘“‘Shef 
field plate’? was invented by Thomas 
Bolsover, a cutler of Sheffield, in 
1742, and is a veneer of silver on 
copper or brass or other base metal 
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Engineers Discuss Cause and 


ure of Depressions 


CKNOWLEDGING that the de- 
velopment of technical and 
mechanical factors in indus- 
try has far out-distanced the 

development of economic and human 
factors, speakers at the seventeenth 
annual convention of the Society of 
Industrial Engineers held at the May- 
fiower hotel, Washington, Oct. 15-17, 
directed the attention of the society 
to the study of the cause and cure of 
business depressions. Approximate- 
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New Officers 


President 
JOHN M. CARMODY 
Editor, Factory and Industrial Manage- 
ment, Chicago 
Vice president, regional east 
JOHN J. Furia 
Head, industrial engineering depart- 
ment, Manhattan college, New York 
Vice president, regional west 
C. H. GULLION 
Swift & Co., 
Vice president in charge of 
PERRY A. FELLOWS 
City engineer, Detroit 
Vice president in charge of time-study 
engineering 
ALLAN H. MOGENSEN 
McGraw-Hill Co. New York 
Vice president in charge of education 
HvuGo DIEMER 
Extension university, 





Chicago 


research 


Inc., 


LaSalle Chicago 


Vice president in charge of promotion 
ALBION N. DOE 
Industrial engineer, New York 
Treasurer 
EUGENE A. RUMMLER 
Rummler, 


Rummiler & Chicago 


Secretary 
GEORGE C, DENT 


Chicago 








ly 250 members of the organization 
registered. Highlights of the program 
included the dinner Wednesday night 
at which Dr. Lillian M. Gilbreth, Gil- 
breth Inc., Montclair, N. J., was the 
principal speaker, and which was the 
first meeting of the Gilbreth Inter- 
national committee on fatigue; the 
annual dinner Thursday night at 
which the Harrington Emerson 
trophy was presented to the society; 
and, the election of officers Friday. 
Other features included an _ inspec- 
tion trip to the bureau of standards. 


Are business depressions necessary, 
asked John M. Carmody, president of 


Factory and 
Industrial Management, Chicago, in 
making the keynote address. He 
strongly advised closer co-operation 
between bankers and industrial engi- 
neers. Economic problems are inter- 
national in scope and intangible in 
character but they nevertheless 
should be approached with the same 
thoroughness and the same scientific 
method used in solving the mechan- 
ical problems of industry. 

Ray M. Hudson, New England 
council, Boston, continuing this same 
line of thought, said that a _ well- 
organized company today was able 
to closely accommodate its supply of 
raw material to its production needs 
and that in a similar way he thought 
the country, considered as a huge 
company or unit, should be able to 
forecast its rate of consumption and 
thus regulate its production. He ad- 
vised self-government and co-opera- 
tion within each industry to the end 
that more intelligent planning of pro- 


the society and editor, 


duction and consumption could be 
secured. 
L. W. Wallace, executive secre- 


tary, American Engineering council, 
Washington, raised a controversial 
point which was taken up by nearly 
every subsequent speaker. The point 
concerns the extent, if at all, that 
the development of labor-saving ma- 
chinery has contributed to unemploy- 
ment. While some felt that this so- 
ealled technological unemployment is 
a contributing factor in the present 
depression the consensus of opinion 
discounted its significance over any 
considerable length of time. Mr. 
Wallace stated that the problems of 
business depressions are world wide 
in scope and that we must learn to 
think and act internationally before 
they can be solved. Facts are needed 
and research must be comprehensive, 
he cautioned. 


Discusses Industrial Phases 


The social and human sides of the 
industrial problem were presented 
forcefully by Frances Perkins, in- 
dustrial commissioner, State of New 
York, Albany, N. Y. Life values are 
apt to be overlooked she said. After 
all, is man made for industry or in- 
dustry for man? Is bigger business 
for the sake of bigger business our 
objective or are we concerned with 
the comfort and happiness of the 
people? She cited an example of a 
manufacturer of photographic film 
who installed equipment providing 
constant standardized temperature 
and humidity for improvement in the 
auality of the film and discovered 


that the workers also improved in 
health and efficiency. 

One of the greatest contributions 
to civilization, according to Miss Per- 
kins, is American individualism ang 
yet that clashes with the standardiza. 
tion of production. In the solution 
the industrial engineer must recog- 
nize that all workers cannot be made 
to fit the same pattern and when the 
attempt to force them into a stand- 
ard pattern is made _ industria) 
neuroses arise. 

Security to the worker is of the 
utmost importance to efficient pro- 
duction, according to a speaker digs. 
cussing Miss Perkins’ talk. Con- 





Dr. 


lillian 


M. Gilbreth 


principal speaker at the 
Gilbreth International 
Fatigue 


Who was 
meeting of the 
Committee on 


sidered from a purely selfish point of 
view, lack of security may mean 
thousands of dollars lost to the em- 
ployer. Each worker sees that jobs 
are scarce and subconsciously slows 
up his pace to stretch out his job. 
This desired security often may be 
built up by taking the worker into 
closer confidence by explaining the 
amount of work in prospect and the 
fact that his co-operation — will 
help in maintaining the plant’s full- 
time operation. 

R. H. Lansburgh, First National 
bank, Detroit, talked on unemploy- 
ment and purchasing agents. He said 
that Detroit has 84,000 registered 
men out of work. Employment of- 
fices are inadequate and thousands of 
men are required to stand in line all 
day to make application for the few 
jobs which may be available. This 

(Concluded on Page 64) 
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materials as easily accomplished as 


wal Resid Is Thi 
for those it replaces. 
Utions Steel esi ences— S is This organization has built model 
SS Per. houses in ten cities of 50,000 to 
mM and 200,000 population, including Phila- 
ardiza- 7 €, delphia; Syracuse, Rochester and 
lution Mar et ppreciate Buffalo, N. Y., Detroit, Columbus 
recog. - and Toledo, O., Indianapolis, and 
> Made Lancaster, Pa. 
en the A rounded out program of adver- 
Stand- BY R T MASON tising and publicity was conducted 
ustrial , : in the erection of these houses. 
Associate Editor, STEEL Builders and manufacturers of mate- 
Of the rials for equipping these model 
t pro- houses were invited to participate 
or dis. Part | House Co. set up a nation-wide dis- in the promotional campaign. News- 
Con- tributing organization. It has more paper and direct mail advertising 


HE parties most directly inter- 
ested in marketing steel 
frame houses, the patent hold- 


than one hundred distributors from 
coast to coast, reaching from Seattle 
and Los Angeles to Miami, Fla. and 


was centered in each city. Full page 
advertisements were carried in the 
local newspapers by the Steel Frame 


House Co. These started with the 
announcement of the _ steel being 
shipped and carried through the 
progress of erection to the final com- 


Burlington, Vt. It is building toward 


frame construction, are doing the the time when steel frame houses 
pulk of the promotion work. Walter will be available 
Bates Steel Corp., Gary, Ind., the United States, and the 
McKay Structural Steel Co., Cleve- 
land, Colorado Fuel and Iron Co., 
Denver, holder of a McKay license, 
and other fabricators are concentrat- 


ers for various types of steel 


anywhere in the 
purchase of 

















HIS is the second installment — : “er ey 

of three articles describing oe e BY 
the progress in merchandising : man 
steel frame houses. The first 
article appeared in the Oct. 16 
issue of STEEL and portrayed the 
history of steel frame construction 
for residences. The third and 
final article will be published in 
an early issue of STEEL. 

Part Il, presented on these 
pages takes up in detail the meth- 

| ods for creating public interest 

onal | used by the Steel Frame House 
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Co. and its co-operating mer- DISTRICT 
oa chandisers. Publicity, advertis- 
ean | ing direct mail and inspections 
en- 
jobs | Were important factors in devel- COME TODAY 
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into framing for residences. Ps 
the aed 
the _ | DIRECTIONS 
will | BY TRAIN 
‘ull- | ing on a broadening plan of merchan- | Short wah to propery 

dising their products. by TROLLEY 
nal The steel fabricator attacking this sively ea, With eon adn es omens 
loy- problem on the broadest basis, how- > eae By MOTOR 
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red and purchaser nationally, is the | _ Bhariie secs 
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of the McClintic-Marshall Co.,  Pitts- 
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ew , a attempting its program of Above is illustrated one of the advertisements that appeared in newspapers in 
his ational advertising and _ building cities where steel frame houses were being constructed. It gives detailed di 
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supplying 
material was run throughout the cam- 


Advertising of companies 


paign 
pletion. Interspersed were advertise- 
ments conforming in appearance to 


the rest of the campaign sponsored 
by the manufacturers of materials 
and equipment including the Crane 
Co., Rome Brass & Copper Co., Gray- 
bar Electric Co. Inc., National Steel 


Fabric Co., U. S. Radiator Corp., 
Solidon Products Ine., Hays Mfg Co., 


Silent Automatic Sales Corp., Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Corp., and Steel 
Frame House Co. 

Concluding the newspaper cam- 


was the full page advertise- 
ment headed ‘Open Today’’ an- 
nouncing completion of the house 
and furnishing directions for reach- 
ing the site. 


paign 


Advertise by Mail 


All during the time of erection the 
Steel Frame House Co. kept a steady 
flow of direct mail moving to build- 
ers, architects, material supply deal- 
ers, and all phases of business identi- 
fied with or interested in house 
building including banks and build- 
ing and loan associations. Three pre- 
tentious booklets were mailed: 
“Homes of Steel’? was issued pri- 
marily for the consumer, showing 
completed perspectives with floor 
plans for many designs of houses; 
“Steel Framing for Dwellings’ was 
prepared for the builder and con- 
tractor, showing completed perspec- 
tive, floor plans and details of erec- 
tion; ‘“‘The Story of the Steel Frame 
Home”’ was prepared for the individ- 
ual, and detailed the many benefits 
obtained by using steel framing. 

In addition to these booklets, post- 





ecards were supplied with the imprint 
of the name and address of the vari- 
ous co-merchandisers. These car- 
ried a standard message and were 
mailed by the individual companies 
to their own prospect and customer 
lists. For example, the National 
Steel Fabric Co., Pittsburgh, mailed 
50,000 circulars, carrying the stand- 
ard advertising message, to its pros- 
pects and customers, advising that 
“The Steel Frame Home” used Steel- 
tex for walls, floors and ceilings. 
All during the process of building, 
and after completion, the favor of 
the daily was had, and valuable pub- 
licity for this latest achievement in 
building appeared. From the time 
a city was selected, through the 
process of building, and after com- 
pletion, a steady stream of news- 
paper publicity was obtained. This 
included unprejudiced reports’ by 
building officials, contractors, and 
others qualified to voice an opinion 





on the relative merits of buildings 
and building materials. 

More than local interest way 
aroused, however, national maga 
zines and periodicals catching the 
spirit of modern progress that the 
“Steel Frame House”’ signifies. Gep. 
eral magazine advertising was usgeg 
to some extent and the editorial] ay. 
ticles created voluntarily by the 
journals also were influential jy 
molding public opinion. 


Much Interest Created 


The result of these promotiona| 
efforts was the creation of interest 
among the general public that 
brought more than 200,000 visitors 
to the steel frame houses. The effeet- 
iveness of this co-operative merchan- 
dising has been shown in not only 
the visiting of the model houses, but 
in the spread of demand for steel ip 
residential construction. These acti- 
vities bring the progress of merchan- 
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dising steel frame homes to its pres- 
ent status. Realizing future possibil- 
ities will depend upon the energetic 
and efficient promotion to be under- 
taken by fabricator and distributor, 
architect and contractor, as well as 
the steel mills themselves. 


Manufacturers Association 
Flects State Officers 


The National Association of Man- 
ufacturers recently announced the 
election of the following state vice 
presidents for the year 1930-31: Ala- 
bama, Julius Goslin, Goslin-Birming- 
ham Mfg. Co., Birmingham; Cali- 
fornia, Watt L. Moreland, Moreland 
Motor Truck Co., Los Angeles; Con- 
necticut, Henry Trumbull, Trumbull 
Electric Mfg. Co., Plainville; Geor- 
gia, Garnett Andrews, Richmond 
Hosiery Mills, Rossville; Illinois, 
C. W. Sencenbaugh, Western Wheeled 
Scraper Co., Aurora; Indiana, 
G. M. Williams, Marmon Motor Car 
Co., Indianapolis; Iowa, R. S. White- 
ly, Curtis Co.’s Inc., Clinton; Ken- 
tucky, W. Hume Logan, Logan Co., 
Louisville; Maryland, Albert W. Adt, 
J. B. Adt Co., Baltimore; Massa- 
chusetts, Frank Williard, Graton & 
Knight, Worcester; Michigan, Robert 
W. Irwin, Robert W. Irwin Co., 
Grand Rapids; Missouri, Robert L. 
Lund, Lambert Pharmacal Co., St. 
Louis; New Jersey, C. R. Burnett, 
American Oil & Supply Co., Newark; 
New York, H. L. Derby, Kalgfleisch 
Corp., New York; Ohio, Charles B. 
King, Marion Steam Shovel Co., 
Marion; Pennsylvania, O. W. Buen- 
ting, Westinghouse Air Brake Co., 
Pittsburgh; Rhode Island, Art Had- 
ley, Hadley Co., Providence; Ten- 
nessee, I. B. Merriam, Chattanooga 
Boiler & Tank Co., Chattanooga; 
Wisconsin, George Vits, Aluminum 
Goods Mfg. Co., Manitowoc. 


Seek Aesthetic Design 
for Elevated Steel Tanks 


In an effort to obtain a more aes- 
thetic design for commercial struc- 
tures and still retain the practical 
features, Chicago Bridge & Iron 
Works, Chicago, is sponsoring a com- 
petition for improved design in ele- 
vated steel tanks. Four thousand dol- 
lars in prizes are being offered for 
the best eight renderings with a first 
prize of $2000. 

Entries in the competition will 
consist of two drawings of a typical 
elevated steel tank with a nominal 
capacity of 200,000 gallons, a height 
to top of approximately 110 feet, a 
height to bottom of not less than 85 
feet, and a riser not less than five 
feet in diameter. One drawing will 
include a direct elevation and two 
horizontal sections or plans to 4- 
inch scale. The other will be a per- 
spective drawing to the same scale. 

Requirements for entry, drawings 
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required and general regulations of 
the competition are set forth in a 
brochure published by the company 
entitled ‘‘Program of Competition.” 
This publication states that the com- 
petition, is ‘‘to develop a general aes- 
thetic improvement in the character 
of elevated steel water tanks and their 
supporting structures.” Copies of the 
brochure may be obtained from Al- 
bert M. Saxe, 430 North Michigan 
avenue, Chicago, who has been ap- 
pointed professional advisor. 


Gas Peidinits Group Elects 


E. L. Mills, sales manager, Bas- 
tian-Blessing Co., Chicago, has been 
elected president of the Gas Prod- 


systems for securing the latter. The 
publication is illustrated with repro- 
ductions of forms and charts. 


Convention 


Calendar 


Oct. 23—American Refractories in- 
stitute. Fall meeting at Traymore 
hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. Dorothy 
A. Texter, 2218 Oliver building, 
Pittsburgh, is secretary. 

Oct. 24—American Lron and Steel in- 
stitute. Semiannual meeting at 
Hotel Commodore, New York. E. A. 
S. Clarke, 75 West street, New 
York, is secretary. 

Oct. 24—Rail Steel Bar association. 
Semiannual meeting at Hotel Com- 





Steel framing for residences does not restrict the architect or builder in the 
scope of design or construction 


ucts association at the recent meet- 
ing of the association at Chicago. 
Other officers of the group chosen at 
this meeting are as follows: First 
vice president, A. J. Fausek, Modern 
Engineering Co., Kansas City, Mo., 
and second vice president, W. H. 
Ballance, Electrox Co., Peoria, Ill. 


Booklet Presents Survey 
of Manufacturing Budgets 


Budgeting practices of more than 
80 representative manufacturing 
concerns are presented in detail in 
a 40-page report of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co., New York, en- 
titled ‘‘Budgeting Manufacturing Op- 
erations.’’ The report, prepared by 
the policyholders service bureau, 
considers the procedure used in de- 
veloping and administering the bud- 
get, as well as the results obtained 
through its use. Among the im- 
portant aspects of the problem stud- 
ied are production schedules, mate- 
rial, labor and manufacturing ex- 
pense budgets; methods of control 
for plant and equipment expendi- 
tures; comparison of actual and bud- 
geted accomplishment, and incentive 


modore, New York. H. P. Bigler, 
228 North LaSalle street, Chicago, 
is secretary. 

Oct. 28-Nov. 1—American Institute 


of Steel Construction. Annual meet- 
ing at Carolina hotel, Pinehurst, 
N. C. Charles F. Abbott, 285 Madi- 
son avenue, New York, is executive 
director. 


Nov. 10-11 — American 
Producers association. Third an- 
nual meeting at Mayflower hotel, 
Washington. Harold A. Pumpelly, 
Metropolitan Bank building, Wash- 
ington, is secretary. 


Nov. 12-14—International Acetylene 
association. Thirty-first annual 
meeting at Congress hotel, Chicago 
A. C. Morrison, 30 East Forty-sec 
ond street, New York, is secretary. 


Nov. 25—Chicago Blast Furnace and 
Coke association. Annual fall meet- 


Manganese 


at Chicago. W. C. McKee, By- 
Products Coke Corp., 108th street 
and Calumet river, Chicago, is sec 


retary. 

Dec. 1-6—National Power show. Ninth 
national exposition of vower and 
mechanical engineering in Grand 
Central Palace, New York. Charles 
FE. Roth, Grand Central Palace, New 
York, is manager. 


Dec. 11—American Standards asso- 
ciation. Annual meeting at Engi- 
neering Societies building, New 
York. P. G Agnew, 29 West 
Thirty-ninth street, New York, is 
secretary. 
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Reveal New Aspects of 


lron-Carbon D 


VIDENCE indicating that the 

present concept of the iron-car- 

bon diagram may be somewhat 

erroneous was contained in sev- 
eral papers presented at the National 
Metal congress in Chicago, Sept. 22- 
26, before the American Society for 
Steel Treating, and one paper heard 
at a meeting of the two groups of 
the American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers. Investiga- 
tions brought to light some disagree- 
ment in the position of the Acm line 
in the diagram as well as some dis- 
crepancies in the temperatures at 
which critical changes take place. 
Although results presented appeared 


authentic, those discussing the 
papers recommended (further re- 
search along the same lines before 


accepted theories are discarded. An 
interesting paper dealing with the 
application of gamma rays to radio- 
graphy pointed the way to new 
avenues of approach in the location 
of internal defects in metal parts. 

Critical ranges in pure iron-carbon 
alloys, specifically the A, 
ranges, and the merging point of A 
and A,, formed the basis of a paper 
by R. H. Harrington, research metal- 
lurgist, General Electric Co., Sche- 
nectady, N. Y., and W. P. Wood, as- 
sociate professor of metallurgical en- 
of Michigan, 


gineering, University 
Ann Arbor, Mich. In carrying out 


this work Prof. Wood and Mr. Har- 
rington assembled a series of 32 pure 
iron-carbon alloys and made thermal! 
analyses of them. Carbon contents 
varied from 0.00 to 1.5 per cent. 
Heating and cooling diagrams were 
plotted from data obtained in the 
thermal analyses, using the inverse 
rate method of plotting. 


Two Steps in Change 


Evidence was obtained, according 
to the authors, that the A, change 
may take place in two steps while the 
merging point of A, with A, was de- 
clared to occur at about 0.60 per cent 
carbon rather than at 0.38 per cent 
earbon shown on most diagrams. 
Points located in the Acm range fur- 
nished as much _ justification for 
drawing it in as a straight line as a 
line having varying slope. Further 
it was suggested that the A, change 
may take place in two steps, the au- 
thors calling the lower temperature 
change a, The A, change under 
given conditions appeared to be lo- 
cated about 20 degrees Cent. lower 
than on published diagrams, based 
on cooling curves. 

In discussing these rather start- 
ling and elemental discoveries, O. W. 


and Acm 


lagram 


Ellis, Ontario Research Foundation, 
Toronto, Ont., suggested that possib- 
ly the authors had overlooked the 
factors of specimen size and shape 
in making these critical point deter- 
minations, accounting possibly for 
the low A, point. R. 8S. Archer, 
Aluminum Co. of America, Cleve- 
land, brought out two other factors 
which might introduce errors into re- 
search of this nature. The thermal 
analyses were made by Harrington 
and Wood in a modified Rosenhain 
furnace and in working with this 
furnace, errors are apt to occur be- 
cause of mechanical difficulties of 
furnace operation and also due to 
discontinuities in the heating and 
cooling rates resulting from _ para- 
site currents in the thermocouple, 
according to Mr. Archer. He also 


pointed out that small amounts of 
oxygen and copper were present in 
the so-called pure iron with which 


the authors worked. 
Carbides Isolated from Lron 


Carbides isolated electrolytically 
from white iron by flotation in tetra- 
bromoethane consist of two frac- 
tions, a magnetic one of a density 
considerably greater than that of 
the reagent and a nonmagnetic one 
lighter than that reagent. The mag- 
netic fraction resembles cementite 
but differs chemically, while the non- 
magnetic fraction bears no similarity 
to cementite and contains large 
amounts of oxygen. These points 
were brought to light in a paper by 
H. A. Schwartz, manager of research, 
and G. M. Guiler and H. H. Johnson, 
members of the research staff, Na- 
tional Malleable & Steel Castings Co., 
Cleveland. The electrolytic decom- 
position of manganiferous austenite 


yields a compound similar in char- 
acter to the nonmagnetic fraction 
from cementite though still more 


strongly oxidized. Demonstration of 
the absence of oxidation is essential, 
however, before preparations of this 
character can be accepted as chemi- 
cally identical with the carbide phase 
from which they were derived, ac- 
cording to conclusions reached by 
the authors. 

A recently advanced hypothesis 
that the iron carbide or cementite 
precipitated during cooling of hyper- 
eutectoid iron-carbon alloys between 
the eutectic and eutectoid tempera- 
tures is not a definite compound of 
the formula Fe,C, but is of varying 
composition furnished the argument 
for the investigation, ‘‘Metastable 
Equilibrium in Hypereutectoid Iron- 
Carbon Alloys,’’ by A. Allan Bates 


and D. E. Lawson, Case Schoo] of 
Applied Science, Cleveland, and 8, A 
Schwartz, manager of research, Ng. 
tional Malleable & Steel Castings Qo 
Cleveland. Mr. Schwartz, presenting 
the results of the research, explaineg 
that the composition of the ty» 
phases of the system, in metastabje 
equilibrium between the _ eutectoig 
and eutectic temperatures was deter. 
mined by a planimetric study of two 
binary alloys differing in carbon ep. 
tent. While the study confirmed the 
location of the Acm line, the compogi- 
tion of the carbide phase doeg not 
agree with the formula, Fe,C, above 
the eutectoid point. An explanation 
offered that the disagreement 
was attributable to a_ solution of 
gamma iron in the carbide phase, 


was 


Dr. S. L. Hoyt General Electric 
Co., Schenectady, N. Y., suggested 
caution in accepting these new 


theories, pointing out that there was 
considerable variation and not 
enough exhaustive detail for the re 
sults to be conclusive, O. W. Ellis, 
Ontario Research Foundation, Tor- 
onto, Ont., corroborated the findings 
to a certain extent by mentioning 
that other investigators had found 
discontinuities in the _ iron-carbon 
diagram around 900 degrees Cent, 
The reaction time for the trans- 
formation of austenite to ferrite and 
carbide at subcritical temperatures 
may be regarded as the summation 
of the time factors of two essential 


effects, ‘“‘tendency”’ or ‘“‘driving 
force,’’ and ease of transformation or 
‘facility,’ neither of which is linear 


with temperature. This information 
was revealed in a paper presented be- 
fore the iron and steel and institute 
of metals divisions of the American 
Institute of Mining and Metallurgi- 
cal Engineers, by E. C. Bain and E.§. 


Davenport, research laboratory, 
United States Steel Corp., Kearny, 
N. J. The work of these authors 


presented results of the study of the 
time required for this transformation 
at various temperatures and also the 
time required for the reaction, aus- 
tenite to martensite, at the tempera- 
tures at which this reaction occurs. 
In short the work proposed the addi- 
tion of the time factor to the iron- 
carbon diagram. 
Name Five Constituents 


Inspection of the structures result- 
ing from transformation over the 
temperature range indicated clearly 
that at elevated temperatures the 
carbide precipitation is not lagging 
far behind the allotropic change al 
any point. In addition to ferrite and 
pearlite, the appearance of five con- 
stitutents was noted, namely, mal- 
tensite, martensite-troostite, troostite, 
fine pearlite and pearlite. The constit- 
uent sorbite was omitted and_ fine 
pearlite was defined as what is often 
termed nodular troostite. 

Satisfactory radiographs of steel 
castings and forgings the thickness 

(Concluded on Page 64) 
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Industrial Leaders Speak as New 
Lehigh Laboratory Is Dedicated 


(Concluded from Page 26) 
ance with the world of affairs. Too 
often, it is said, they are lacking in 
these attributes, and also the ability 
of adequate expression in speech or 
writing, especially on other than 
purely technical subjects. 

Considering that technical studies 
make heavy demands on time and 
energy, Mr. Merrick declared it high- 
ly important that an early founda- 
tion in the so-called humanities 
studies should have due considera- 
tion in making selection among those 
applying for admission to technical 
schools. He believed, too, it would 
be of much help if a course of lec- 
tures could be provided, requiring no 
work on the part of the student be- 
yond attendance, the speakers being 
selected for their profound knowl- 
edge of the subjects and their abil- 
ity to present them in a broad gage 
and interesting manner. 

Alfred R. Glancy spoke with equal 
conviction, when, in declaring there 
was a greater need for complete 
grounding in fundamentals, he said 
cultural subjects should be included 
among these fundamentals. No mat- 
ter what he undertakes, a man’s suc- 
cess depends upon his salesmanship. 
This being true, Mr. Glancy declared, 
it is most important that he acquire 
the poise and polish that general cul- 
ture gives him. 


School Outlines Objectives 


Mr. Merrick expressed the views 
of others when, in general summary, 
he said that the school has properly 
performed its function when it has 
selected carefully its individuals and 
has put them in the way of an un- 
derstanding of the objectives, given a 
training that will develop their in- 
tellectual functions toward the ob- 
taining of these objectives, and in- 
stilling in them the desire to go 
further than any school as such can 
take them. 

Speaking from the standpoint of 
what technical schools expect of in- 
dustry were Dr. Arthur M. Greene 
Jr., dean of the school of engineering, 
Princeton university, Princeton, 
N. J.; Dr. Dugald C. Jackson, head 
of the department of electrical en- 
gineering, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Cambridge, Mass.; David 
Ross, president of the Ross Gear & 
Tool Co., Lafayette, Ind., and presi- 
dent of the board of trustees of Pur- 
due university, that city; and Dr. 
William E. Wickenden, president of 
the Case School of Applied Science, 
Cleveland. 

One charge against industry was 
that it was draining from the tech- 


nical schools outstanding instructors. 
If industry builds wisely, according 
to Mr. Ross, adequate provision will 
be made whereby the brilliant minded 
instructors in the universities will 
have rewards and remuneration com- 
mensurate with those granted in pro- 
ductive industry. Technical education 
would gain immensely, he said, if a 
certain large proportion of the men 
who have attained recognized superi- 
ority in industry were permitted to 
return to the universities to con- 
tribute, as only they can contribute, 
to the training of new leaders. 

This speaker also believed that in- 
dustry could help greatly in the 
searching out of fine grade raw ma- 
terial with which technical education 
must work. Today, he said, tech- 
nical schools have become too ex- 
clusively dependent upon the high 
schools and other preparatory schools 
for the preliminary selection of the 
students planning to pursue techno- 
logical professions. 


Praises Summer Conferences 


Dr. Greene pointed to the benefits 
of the summer conference for en- 
gineering professors sponsored by 
certain large manufacturing com- 
panies. He hoped for interest of this 
character from industry in general. 
Many smaller organizations could op- 
en their plants to teachers for sum- 
mer experience to the advantage of 
both industrial organizations and the 
teachers, he said. 

Depicting the difficulties of ob- 
training proper laboratory equipment 
with a limited budget allowance, Dr. 
Greene suggested that the mechan- 
ical industries follow the lead of 
the electrical industries in setting up 
a deliberate policy of aid, although it 
may be limited at first. Suggestions 
by industry relative to the better use 
of equipment in laboratories would 
be also helpful, he added. 

Engineering schools expect large 
industrial establishments to pay more 
attention in their own interest, to 
the articulation of recent graduates 
into the industrial work for which 
they are employed, according to Dr. 
Jackson. The present practice gen- 
erally is to few these new employes, 
he said, into places requiring limit- 
ed needs, and to make no provision 
for such employes to gain, except by 
chance, an understanding of the ac- 
complishments expected of them. He 
declared that supporting the use in 
the larger engineering schools of 
formal curricular enterprises led by 
engineers from industry, like the 
senior Colloquia in electrical en- 
gineering at Massachusetts Institute 


of Technology, would serve in im- 
proving this situation. 

Discussing the relation of industry 
and technical schools in Europe, py 
Wickenden said that in both Franee 
and Germany scientists prominent in 
the industrial field work closely with 
the technical schools, but on a great. 
ly different system. As a result of the 
system in France that country, he 
said, has suffered in the matter of 
research, while Germany has bene. 
fited greatly. In fact, the speaker at. 
tributed the marked industrial strides 
in Germany in the present century jp 
no small measure to the form of ¢- 
operative research employed. 

Great Britain, Dr. Wickenden ag. 
serted, is having difficulty in pulling 
away from tradition. The British 
schools, however, are doing consid- 
able research, although there is not 
the close link between them and ip- 
dustry as in Germany. Incidentally, 
he said that graduates from tech- 
nical schools in Great Britain num- 
ber about 600 a year, compared with 
approximately 9000 in the United 
States. 

Considering the future needs of 
American industry, M. W. Alexander, 
president of the National Industrial 
Conference board, New York, men- 
tioned the necessity of solving three 
fundamental problems having to do, 
respectively, with relations between 
government and industry, increased 
productive efficiency, and stabilizing 
industrial activity by closer co-ordi- 
nation of productive capacity and 
consumer demand The task of study- 
ing these problems is of such impor- 
tance, the speaker said, that it in 
itself constitutes a fourth major prob- 
lem, namely the systematic collec- 
tion, analysis and interpretation of 
basic statistical data necessary to a 
correct comprehension of industrial 
conditions. 


Cites Wage Earner Data 


In his discussion Mr. Alexander 
cited some interesting statistical da- 
ta. American wage earners, he said, 
were economically 36 per cent better 
off in July, 1930, even considering 
their reduced working time than they 
were in July, 1914, taking into ac- 
count the purchasing power of their 
weekly earnings in the two periods. 
He attributed this largely to the in- 
crease in working efficiency, which 
has also made possible a marked in- 
crease in leisure for American work- 
men, so that, since 1914, the length 
of the nominal work week has de 
clined on the average from 55 to 50 
hours. 

Dr. John Johnston, director of re- 
search, United States Steel Corp. 
Kearney, N. J., traced the growth 
of industrial research in this country 
and emphasized its importance to the 
future advancement of industry. At 
the beginning of the century, he de 
clared, industrial laboratories in this 
country were relatively few. In 1910 
the number was less than 100. BY 
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TRADITION 


“WOU'LL be glad to know that the 
order has finally been placed for 
the big new machines. It has taken 
a long time to decide which make 
was best for our purpose but 
now all that remains is the simple 
matter of ordering some motors to 


drive them and we'll be all set.” 


i | 








PROGRESS 


® Le Blond lathe powered 
by Lincoln ‘‘Lince-Weid”’ 
motor, in plant of large 
motor car manufacturer. ® 


“That's one way of looking at it... care on machine selection 


and don’t care on motor choice. 


That‘’s the way one motor car builder looked at it until motor 
shutdowns called his attention to some things. 


They tried out a ‘Linc-Weld’ motor on a Le Blond lathe for 


turning crank shafts. 
Since then there has been no forced shutdowns on this lathe. 


For more than a year the ‘Linc-Weld’ motor has been stopped 


and started 17 times every working hour... and HOW. 
When they stop the motor, they STOP it... for as soon as the 


turning operation is completed, the motor is automatically 


thrown into the reverse direction to stop it. 
Did | hear you say ‘Magical results’? Not at all. ‘Linc-Weld’ is 


built for that service. No magic to it. . . just superior design 


(on three counts) and superior construction of STEEL.” 


THE LINCOLN ELECTRIC COMPANY 
DEPARTMENT NO.20-lo+ CLEVELAND, OHIO 


M-77 





"LINC-WELD' MOTORS 
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1921, however, the number was in 
excess of 500, the rate being greatly 
accelerated by demands occasioned 
by the World war. In 1927 there 
were about 1000 laboratories with 
an aggregate number of employes of 
more than 20,000. Today it appears 
reasonably certain, he said, that there 
are approximately 1500 laboratories, 
with an even greater increase, rela- 
tively, in the number of employes. 
Employes at the various laboratories 
vary from a relatively small number 
up to 5000. 

The annual cost of an industrial 
research laboratory, Dr. Johnston 
said, averages between $4000 and 
$5000 for each employe, counting ev- 
eryone down to and including the 
clerical and custodian forces. Of 
this amount approximately two-thirds 
is for salaries and one-third for all 
other items, such as rent, equipment, 
apparatus, power, etc. On the fore- 
going basis he estimated the annual 
expenditure at more than $100,000,- 
000 in 1927, with the present expen- 
diture substantially bigger. 


Value Is Revealed 


That industrial laboratories have 
proved most profitable is indicated, 
he said, by the fact that average re- 
turns from 100 to 300 per cent of 
cost, this range tending to increase 
with the age of the laboratories. He 
cited one instance where a large com- 
pany, after careful analysis, conclud- 
ed that direct returns from its re- 
search work were 10 times the cost, 
over a period of years, to say noth- 
ing of the indirect returns which un- 
doubtedly amounted to a considerable 
sum. Dr. Johnston mentioned several 
of the more outstanding recent 
achievements made possible by sys- 
tematic research, and pointed out 
that some of the industries which 
in recent years have been making the 
poorest return on the capital invest 
ed, such as the coal industry, the tex- 
tile industry and the railroads, have 
so far done little research. 

Edward A. Filene, president and 
chairman of the board of William A. 
Filene’s Sons Co., Boston, spoke of 
the importance of more effective dis- 
tribution of the future development 
of industry, and S. L. Andrew, chief 
statistician, American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., New York, discussed 
methods of industrial and business 
forecasting. 


Reveal New Aspects of 
lron-Carbon Diagram 


(Concluded from Page 60) 


of which exceeds that now possible 
for satisfactory X-ray pictures are 
possible by means of gamma-ray 
radiography, if a sufficient source of 
gamma rays be provided. This state- 
ment was propounded in a paper pre- 
sented by Robert F. Mehl, superin- 
tendent, and Charles S. Barrett, 


assistant physicist, division of physical 
metallurgy, Naval Research labora- 
tory, Washington, and Gilbert E. 
Doan, assistant professor of metal- 
lurgy, Lehigh university, Bethlehem, 
Pa. These three metallurgists re- 
cently investigated the possible uses 
of gamma rays for the detection of 
defects in metallurgical materials. 


Through 10 Inches of Steel 


According to their tests, Mr. Mehl 
reported that radiographs with 
gamma rays were taken with some 
degree of success through 10 inches 
of steel. The use of gamma rays has 
many inherent advantages over the 
use of X-rays. Radium or radium 
emanation is the source of gamma 
rays and although the emission of 
the rays cannot be controlled, never- 
theless no high voltage equipment is 
necessary and gamma rays are found 
to have a satisfactory sensitivity to 
small defects. 

Answering questions brought up 
in the discussion of the paper, Mr. 
Mehl suggested that laboratories 
could co-operate with hospitals in the 
use of radium or radium emanation, 
since radium is active continually 
and usually hospitals have no need 
for the substance during the night. 
In the experiments outlined in the 
paper 4 grams of radium was the 
amount used; however, Mr. Mehl 
cited figures indicating satisfactory 
results from smaller amounts, speci- 
fically, 1 gram, or 250 millicuries. 
With this amount of radium, using 
two filters and three lead enhancing 
screens in the setup and placing the 
object to be radiographed 18 inches 
from the emanation the following 
exposure times are suitable. 

To register a 2-4 per cent defect, 
that is, 2 to 4 per cent of the volume 
of the object: 


Object Exposure, 
thickness, inches minutes 
1% 12 
2 3% 36 
4 4 hours 


To register a 5-8 per cent defect in 
the object: 


Thickness, Exposure, 
inches minutes 
1% 7 
2% 18 
4 ‘ 1.3 hours 


Engineers Discuss Cause 
and Cure of Depressions 


(Concluded from Page 56) 
does not help the morale of those out 
of work. Mr. Lansburgh suggested 
that the society start an active re- 
search campaign covering the unem- 
ployment situation. 

The Soviet government came up 
for discussion at the annual dinner 
which was held Thursday night. 
This dinner was in the nature of a 
testimonial to Harrington Emerson, 


New York, founder of the efficiency 
movement. Present at the dinner to 
honor Mr. Emerson were consular or 
diplomatic representatives from 
China, Japan, France, Czechoslo. 
vakia, Germany and Poland. Mp 
Emerson gave a broad technical dig. 
cussion of the problems of industry 
and described a recent investigation 
which he made in Russia. He gaijg 
the Russian government today is one 
of the most stable in the world and ig 
forging ahead with a rapidity that 
fills the outside world with surprige 
and alarm. No unemployment ey. 
ists in the Soviet republics becauge 
the Soviet solution eliminates unep. 
ployment. When they have solved 


the problem of creating and operat. | 


ing modern power-driven plants, the 
hours of labor may be reduced and 
yet a high daily compensation main- 
tained. 


Cites Reason for Depressions 


Zay Jeffries, consulting engineer, 
lamp department, General Electric 
Co., Cleveland, speaking Friday after. 
noon, said that our depressions were 
due in part to the swing of the 
pendulum, first too far in one diree- 
tion and then too far in the opposite, 
He stamped this as a human trait 
and doubted if it ever could be al- 
tered, but concluded much could be 
done to overcome the serious effects, 
He stated we have adjusted to a 
slump to almost no productive work 
over weekends and in the same way 
we should be able to adjust to the 
comparatively slight decline in aec- 
tivity which occurs at fairly regular 
intervals and which causes our de- 
pression. 

Alvan T. Simonds, president, Sim- 
monds Saw & Steel Fitchburg, 
Mass., presented a paper covering the 
economic situation with relation to 
industry. He said that the most im- 
portant remedy for wide fluctuations 
in business is education and advised 
special attention to study of national 
trends and the scheduling of opera- 
tions. He emphasized that major 
swings in business can be forecast 
many months in advance. Each is 
preceded by from nine to 18 months 
by a corresponding major swing in 
money rates reversed. 


CO; 


the convention 
Burgess, di- 


Other speakers at 
included Dr. George K. 
rector, bureau of standards; Dr. A. F. 
Woods, director of scientific work, 
department of agriculture; Dr. W. L. 


Cooper, director, bureau of foreign 


and domestic commerce; Frederick 
H. Payne, assistant secretary of war, 
Washington, and Walter Rautel- 
strauch, consulting industrial engi- 


neer, New York. Mr. Rautenstrauch 
said that the first essential to raising 
the general level of profit-making is 
a full and complete knowledge of the 
ecenomic characteristics of the pal- 
ticular business. The second essel- 
tial is the budget and the third factor 
deals with the personnel and its pul- 
pose. 
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NEW CRZ006 Magnetic Switeh 
: with 
“UMBRELLA” 
CONTACTS 





The new G-E CR7006-D40 magnetic switch made in 
ratings up to 3 hp. 110 volts, 5 hp. 220 volts, and 7 hp. 
440 and 550 volts 





ONTACTS of heavy, fine silver, 
umbrella-shaped to suppress the are, 
contribute to the high interrupting ca- 
pacity and long life of this new, small, 


magnetic switch—the CR7006-D40. 





_~ 9 —_ 





Detail of contacts. (Full size) Barriers removed 


Four other noteworthy features of this new motor starter: 


Ll. Exceptionally heavy spring pressure allows the switch to be used successfully 
under conditions of severe vibration and assures freedom from sticking and welding 


at contact lips. 
2. Compact construction provides ample wiring space. 
3. Accessibility of parts permits easy inspection and replacement. 


4. New thermal overload relays closely follow the motor-heating curve, providing 


for maximum protection and minimum shutdown. 


The new CR7006-D40 is a heavy-duty switch—husky and well built through- 


out. May we send you descriptive literature? You will find it interesting. 








JOIN US IN THE GENERAL ELECTRIC PROGRAM, BROADCAST EVERY SATURDAY EVENING ON A NATION-WIDE N.B.C, NETWORK 
@ rE 301-63 
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Scanning the Technology of Steel 


A Digest of Important Developments in Scientific Research, 
Engineering Progress and Operating Procedure Pertaining to the 
Production, Processing, Application and Performance of Steel 








USES: 





Bessemer Steel 


Characteristics, properties and uses 
discussed by J. R. Miller, in Blast Fur- 
nace and Steel Plant, October 1930, p. 
1602, 1 table. 


Three special qualifications that 
adapt bessemer steel to special uses 
are: Greater stiffness and higher ten- 
sile strength with the same carbon 
content, which allows of certain ad- 
vantageous combinations of proper- 
ties; an easy machinability that is 


combined with other special qualities 
not so combined in other steels; and, 
high quality of weldability combined 
with strength and free cutting to a 
degree considerably greater than weld- 
ing steel in the open-hearth grades. It 
is necessary to give careful considera- 
tion to the application of bessemer 
steel to the various purposes for which 
it is adapted and to be sure it is ap- 
plied only where it will fulfill the re- 
quirements. The author tabulates 73 
purposes for which open-hearth and 


bessemer steel are used, giving the 
section and size of each application 


and the analysis of the _ principal 
grades. 
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Oil Electric Locomotives’ 


Application of the oil electric loco- 
motive and the fundamentals of en- 
gine design discussed by A. H. Candee, 
in Iron and Steel Engineer, Septem- 
ber 1930, p. 461, 5 pp., 4 illusts. 


The engine must not be over 7 feet 
high in order to be installed in a cab 


and preferably should be less than 
this to permit the removal of the 
cylinder heads and pistons without 


removing the locomotive roof. The 
type of engine suitable for locomotive 
purposes is the high-speed engine. 
The weight of pistons and connecting 
rods is of prime importance where 
relatively high reciprocating speeds 
are employed. Torsional critical 
speeds must be avoided. Engines 
must be governed with an overspeed 
and an idling speed governor. De- 
tails involved in the assembly of the 
component parts of a locomotive are 
presented by the author. The aver- 


66 


age savings in steel mill service 
effected by oil electric locomotives in- 
clude a reduction of fuel expense to 
one fifth of coal, no water expense, 
elimination of a fireman, repair ex- 
pense reduced to one half, and engine 
house expenses minimized. 
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Steel Forging Design 


Production and heat treating of 
steel forgings, discussed by L. H. Fry, 
7 


in Machine Design. October 1930, p. 27, 
1144 pp., 7 illusts., 2 tables. 


With a given quality of steel and 
with equal care in heating and in the 
rate of reduction it will be immaterial 
to the quality of the billets whether 
they are produced from the ingot by 
rolling, pressing or by hammer forg- 


ing. The amount of reduction and 
the rate at which it is carried out 
both have considerable effect on the 


properties of the forging. The proper 
amount of reduction to be given be- 


tween ingot and forging will depend 
on the kind of stresses to which the 


forging is to be subjected. If too light 
a hammer is used for a large forging 
the flow of the metal may be concen- 
trated too much on the outside of the 
steel. On the other hand, a powerful 
press, if used too brutally, may cause 
internal ruptures in the steel. The 
heat treating of forgings is discussed 
by the author. 
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Enameling Cast Iron 


Wet process of vitreous enameling 
cast iron discussed by C. D. Clawson, 
in’ American Machinist, Oct. 9, 1930, 
p. 579, 234 pp., 3 illusts. 

Castings to be enameled by the wet 
process must be thoroughly cleaned. 
Sandblasting is the most effective 
method. Better results and greater 
economy are obtained by applying one 
or two coats directly on the casting 
rather than applying a ground coat. 
After the enamel has been sprayed, it 
should be dried as rapidly as possible 
rusting at a minimum. In 
sufficient time should be al- 
the entire mass to a 


to keep 
burning 
lowed to bring 


uniform temperature. If the time jn 
the furnace is too short, the enamel] 
will not fuse properly over the lugs 
and heavier sections of the castings, 
Production of enameled cast-iron 
parts can be increased by the finishing 
of a large percentage of ware with 
only one application of enamel. Pit. 
falls to be avoided in the application 
of one-coat finish include: 1. Uneven 
spraying, corrected by proper instrue. 
tion. 2. Tearing or cracking of the 
enamel when burned due to too heavy 
spraying or the use of an enamel con. 
taining too much water. 3. Blisters 
the lugs and uneven sections re. 
from improper burning. 


over 
sulting 
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Furnace Atmospheres 


Influence of atmospheres on correct 
heat treatment discussed by E. W. Ess- 


linger, in Metal Progress, October 
1930, p. 60, 4 pp., 4 illusts. 
The prime requisite for all heat 


treating operations is a properly con- 
structed furnace. The size and de 
sign of this furnace depend upon the 
pieces to be treated and the tempera- 
tures required. In a good fuel-fired 
furnace proper atmosphere and regu- 
lated temperatures are secured by a 
rigid control of combustion and a com- 
mon fuel. Gaseous fuels require an ac- 
curate control of the quantity of air 
to be supplied for complete combus- 
tion and the control of the air is also 
a function of the chemical and physi- 
cal characteristics of the combustible 
gaseous fuels. 

1600 and 1800 degrees 
oxygen causes less scale 
than carbon dioxide. A mixture of 
carbon dioxide and carbon monoxide 
produces the greatest amount of scale. 
It is possible to improve the operating 
efficiency of a fuel-fired furnace by us 
ing a large number of small burners 
rather than by using only a few. To 
control combustion it is essential to 
select burners which will produce and 
maintain definite proportioning of the 
gaseous fuel and the air over long 
periods of time. 


Between 
Fahr. free 
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achine Tools ~ Plant 


«\W/ithout machine tools modern 
machinery could not be built.” 


—Joseph W. Roe 


Equipment 








Threads of Large Diameters _ 
Cut by New Die Head el 


Eastern Machine Screw Corp., New 
Haven, Conn., has added to its line a 
light-duty die head which has been 
especially designed for cutting Long handle on cutting attachment 
threads of large diameters where the permits more precise control of oxygen 
pitches are relatively fine. This die 


head, shown in an accompanying : 
jllustration, has a diameter from 2 die head has ample float and this to- 
gether with its lightness makes it 


to 3 inches in pitches not coarser , 
than 10 and for lengths not over 24 especially suitable for threading the 
softer metals where the threads are 


inches. as ve 
The head has six chasers in a set short and of fine pitch. 











~~ 


oo 
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Blowpipe Accessories Aid 
Cutting Operations 


Oxweld Acetylene Co., New York, 
has developed new accessories for its 
welding blowpipe, introduced some 
time ago, which now make this blow- 
pipe capable of performing almost 
any type of work which might be re- 
quired of an oxy-acetylene tool. 

A new cutting attachment which 
differs radically from any such at- 
tachment which has previously been 
manufactured, enables the blowpipe 
to do a reasonably wide range of cut- 
ting work. In the accompanying il- 
lustration, the long handle which is 





Light-duty die head is especially de- 
signed to cut large diameter threads 


while the chaser cams, solidly sup- used for operating the cutting oxy- 
ported by the body, engage diagonal gen valve can be clearly seen. When 
slots in the chasers that not only this handle is not in use, it can be 
support them directly over the cut pulled forward parallel to the tubes 
but also serve to open them in a so that the whole attachment may 
positive manner without individual be carried around in the operator’s 
springs. The die head has a detach- pocket. The attachment has the 
able shank which can be supplied in same style stem lock nut as the 
various diameters. The length of welding head for the blowpipe. The 
thread adjustment is carried on an injector for the heating flames is 
arm from the shank. Adjustment for contained in the attachment, just as 
pitch diameter is by means of a mi- the injectors are contained in the 
crometer screw on the front face welding heads. 
which allows adjustments for length At the rear is an adjusting screw, 
of thread and for pitch diameter to so that the oxygen for the heating 
be made with rapidity and ease. flames may be regulated by the op- 
The new head weighs only 21 erator’s thumb and forefinger while 
pounds as against over 40 pounds the blowpipe is in operation. The 
for a regular 3-inch die head. Its attachment is joined to the blowpipe 
outside diameter is 53, inches with handle in exactly the same manner 
an Overall, not including shank, of as a welding head, that is, the lock 
4-7/16 inches. The chasers” are nut can be tightened by hand. The 
Temoved radially by simply depress- attachment is supplied with two cut- 
ing astop plunger. A friction device ting nozzles. 
that holds the chasers in place adds Another accessory which has just 
to the ease of installing them. The been introduced for use with the 
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blowpipe is an adaptor which makes 
it possible to use any of the welding 
heads available for the sheet metal 
welding blowpipe. 

This means that this model may be 
used on work ranging from the light- 
est type of welding to the heavy 
general welding work required of 
such equipment. The end of the 
adaptor which fits onto the blowpipe 
handle is similar to the rear end of 
a new type welding head. The 
adaptor contains passages for the 
oxygen and acetylene which fit tight- 
ly against the passages in the handle 
of the tool. 





Air operated tool can be adapted to a 
variety of uses in steel industry 


New Air Tool Is Adaptable 
to Many Operations 


Rotor Air Tool Co., Cleveland, has 
introduced an air operated tool 
which is entirely new to the pneu- 
matic tool industry. This tool, shown 
in the accompanying illustration, is 
adaptable to a variety of uses. With 
cupped brush, it is used for cleaning 
rust, paint and scale from tanks and 
steel cars, pipes and pipe lines, steel 
beams, etc., and for removing sand 
from castings. 

With pad and disks, one of the 
chief uses of the tool is for mechan- 
ically rubbing filler on castings, 
preparatory to painting, an opera- 
tion which is usually done by hand. 
This tool does the same work ina 
shorter time, and can likewise be 
used for light sanding operations on 
either metal or wood. It can be 
used with various other types of 
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PATENT NUMBER: 1,316,817 Pat 
INVENTOR: Benno Strauss | 
EXPIRATION DATE: September 23, 1936 | 


TITLE OF PATENT: Articles which require high resistance 
against corrosion. 


PATENT NUMBER: 1,339,378 Pat 
INVENTOR: 3enno Strauss C] 
EXPIRATION DATE: May 4, 1937 


TITLE OF PATENT: Objects having great strength and great 
resistance against the action of acids. 


Availability of these patents to American industry, by 
extensive research by American manufacturers, has resulte d in the 
ranges specified in ‘these patents. These alloys are available for 
and objects having great strength and great resistance against the acl 

license from us fully protects users of thf 
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THE CHEMICAF 


Chartered for the Advancement of Chemical and Allied Seiad 
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SIPATENTS 
[PNICKEL STEEL ALLOYS 
NCONTROLLED BY 
AFOUNDATION, INC. 


Patent No. 1,316,817 covers: 


Claim 1. Articles which require a high resistance against corrosion said 
articles being made from a steel alloy containing 6% to 25% chrom- 
ium, 20% to 4% nickel and not over 1% carbon, the proportion 
of chromium increasing as the proportion of nickel decreases and 
vice versa. 





' Claim 2. Articles with a high resistance against corrosion which require 
to be unmagnetic, said articles being made from a steel alloy con- 
taining 8% to 25% chromium, 20% to 4% nickel and not over 
1% carbon, the proportion of chromium increasing as the pro- 
portion of nickel decreases and vice versa. 
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Patent No. 1,339,378 covers: 
' Claim: Articles having great strength and great resistance against the 
action of acids, said articles being made from a steel alloy containing 
from 15% to 40% chromium, 20% to 4% nickel, not over 1% 
reat carbon and not less than 55% iron. 


hy pexclusive license from The Chemical Foundation, Incorporated, and 
the pluction of steel alloys containing chromium and nickel within the 
foil anufacture of articles which require high resistance against corrosion 
oan f acids, and must be purchased from one of our licensees, whose 
of t@leys against all claims for infringement. 


FOUNDATION, INC. 


Scie d Industry in the United States without Profit to Itself 


AY NEW YORK, N. Y. FRANCIS P. GARVAN, 


President 
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MACHINE TOOLS AND PLANT EQUIPMENT 





equipment for duco rubbing and 
polishing on automobile bodies, for 
finishing stone and concrete, for nut 
setting and for close-quarter small 
drilling. 

The tool weighs only 6 pounds and 
is furnished in three speeds of 2000, 
1500 and 1000 revolutions per min- 
ute. 


® 


Sealed Sleeve Bearing Is 
Effective on Motors 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa., has developed 
a sealed sleeve bearing for industrial 
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Design of sealed-sleeve bearing shuts 
out foreign matter 


motors. The accompanying illustra- 
tion shows a sectioned assembly of 
this bearing. The design not only 
effectively prevents foreign matter 
from entering the bearing, but it also 
prevents the escape of lubricating oil 
to the insulating surfaces within the 
motor. 


Provides Adequate Support 


The bearing is designed to pro- 
vide adequate support, and the meth- 
od of sealing is just as simple as it 
is effective. At the outer end of the 
housing a soft felt washer surrounds 
the shaft, being held in place by a 
pressed steel ring with an overhang- 
ing lip with small running clearance 
over the shaft. This combination 
is effective in retaining the oil and 
excluding dirt. The inspection hole 


is closed by a screw plug and the 
slot for inserting the oil ring is 
closed by an oil-tight cap held in 
place by screws. Air pressure be- 


tween chambers of the housing is bal- 
anced by a cored channel, and an an- 
nular pressure relief groove in the 
bearing near its outer extremity pre- 
vents the squirting of high-pressure 


oil through the space between bore 
and shaft. 

The lower portion of the housing 
serves as an oil reservoir in which 
the ring which carries the oil to the 
bearing dips. The reservoir is of 
generous size, which encourages the 
settling of sediment as well as in- 
suring constant lubrication. The 
design has proved its worth by effi- 
cient operation in such unfavorable 
places as cement mills. 


® 


Geared Head Drill Has 
Wide Speed Range 


3arnes Drill Co. 814 Chestnut 
street, Rockford, Ill., has introduced 
an all geared drilling and tapping 
machine of 1l-inch capacity designed 
to meet the demands of production 


work. This machine, an illustration 
of which appears herewith, has 20- 
inch swing. With spindle speeds 


ranging from 69 to 1296 revolutions 
per minute it drives high speed steel 
twist drills ranging from % to 1-inch 
in diameter to their maximum allow- 
able speed. 


The pickoff gears controlling speed 
be quickly and easily 
they 


and feed 
changed 


can 


because are held in 





Production work easily accommodated 
on all-geared drilling machine 


place by the cover of the gear box, 
They are carried on six-spline shafts, 
Spur gears only are used, there be. 
ing no worms or worm gears in the 
design. They are of alloy steel] heat 
treated and are fully enclosed, there. 
by meeting safety laws. 


Antifriction Bearings Used 


Antifriction bearings are  usgeq 
throughout the machine, both taper 
roller and ball type being employed, 
These bearings are self oiled. jj 
controls are conveniently located, q 
large handwheel for controlling the 
feed being located on the right-hanq 
side of the head. The table is of 
rigid construction and also gives am. 
ple room for work. The machine jg 
driven direct by a motor mounted op 
the head and minimum of floor space 
is required. Special mechanism pro- 
viding accurate power lead tapping 
can be provided at extra cost. 





can be 


Bench grinder converted into 
a twist drill grinder 


Drill Grinding Attachment 


Improves Tool Efficiency 


Wappat Inc., division of Simonds 


f 





Saw & Steel Co., 7522 Meade street, | 


Pittsburgh, has put on the market an | 
motor-driven | 


atfachment for its 
bench grinder which 
tool into an_ effective 
grinder. This device, 
herewith, accommodates two-lip 
twist drills from the smallest up to 
those 13/16-inch in diameter. Ad¢- 
justments are provided for various 
diameters and for various clearances. 
which may be encountered when 
grinding drills. 

The grinder to which this device 
is attached is ball bearing equipped 
and runs in perfect 
ber feet contribute further to quiet, 
vibrationless operation. The outfit, 
it is claimed, enables an unskilled 
workman to sharpen drills according 
to approved standards, faster and 
better than a skilled mechanic cal 
do it by hand. At the same time the 
properly ground drills last longer and 
do better and faster work. 


converts this 
twist drill 
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ailroads Buy, but for 1931 Rolling 


Only Structurals Provide Good Current 
Demand—Operations Steady at 52 Per 
Cent—Scrap Prices Break Badly—Pig 
lron Weaker in Valley—Less Ore Used 


AILROAD participation in the steel market 
is expanding, but so large a proportion of 
these requirements is for 1931 delivery and 
so inert are other large consumers of steel 

except the building industry, that bookings for 
immediate rolling show a mild decline this week. 

Sentiment has suffered further depression, 
chiefly from exterior forces. Steelmaking oper- 
ations have varied in some districts, but the av- 
erage for the industry still is 52 per cent. Prices 
on heavy finished steel are fairly stable, on light 
finished steel and pig iron variable, and on 
scrap the weakest in months. 

Rail orders of the week include 45,000 tons 
by the Union Pacific, 10,000 tons by the Boston 
& Maine and 8000 tons by the Kansas City South- 
ern. Some 280,000 tons of rails will be on ac- 
tive inquiry by the end of this week if the New 
York Central requirement for 175,000 tons 
eventuates. The Erie is out for 40,000 tons, 
the North Western inquiry will approximate 
30,000 tons and the Illinois Central 35,000 tons. 
track 


Chesapeake & Ohio has begun placing 
fastenings. 
Decision of the Baltimore & Ohio to build 


2000 freight cars in its own shops—half of them 
at Baltimore—insures October being the heav- 
iest car-buying month since March. Reports 
persist at Chicago that the Santa Fe will shortly 
be in the equipment market and that the IIli- 
nois Central will revive its inquiry for 2300 cars 
after Jan. 1. 

Structural awards, still stimulated by low fab- 
ricated prices, this week were 47,371 tons, 
against 56,759 tons last week and 67,751 tons 
ayear ago. For 1930 to date structural awards 
now stand at 1,551,958 tons; a year ago 1,803,- 
061 tons. Steel for the Chicago postoffice, 
which is being agitated for early construction, 
totals 20,000 tons. New subway work in New 
York, 9700 tons, makes 27,200 tons in early 
prospect from this source. Fresh inquiry is 
lighter this week. 

For the Baltimore & Ohio cars 20,000 tons of 
steel, chiefly plates, will be required. An air- 
plane carrier placed by the navy with the New- 
port News builder calls for 9750 tons of steel, 
two-thirds of it plates. New West Texas re- 
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finery projects add 3000 tons of tank plate in- 
quiry at Chicago, where bar specifications have 
been mildly improved by resumption of some 
implement manufacturers. 

In wire, sheets and strip much of the momen- 
tum of the past few weeks has been lost. Au- 
tomotive requirements have not expanded, and 
demand from other classes of users is less. Au- 
tobody sheets have been shaded $2 per ton, to 
3.40c, Pittsburgh, by some makers. In some 
directions a 2.35c¢ price on black sheets obtains. 
In sheets, as in most other products, Chicago is 
an exception to the declining tendency in de- 
mand. 

Practically all districts report lessened inter- 
est in pig iron, as most fourth-quarter needs 
were covered during the September buying 
flurry. Bessemer and malleable iron are off 50 
cents in the Mahoning valley, continuing the 
recent weakness in foundry iron. Cleveland 
district furnaces have dipped to $15.50 in com- 
petitive territory. Except for heating fuel 
sales, coke is dull. Distress sales, short sell- 
ing and choked yards of consumers have let 
down scrap prices 25 cents to $2 a ton this week, 
the worst break in many months. 

Lake shippers of iron ore are endeavoring to 
end the season next month. September con- 
sumption, at 3,281,573 tons, was the lowest 
for any month since September, 1924. 

Steel production at Chicago is a shade strong- 
er this week at 58 per cent, at Buffalo at 57, 
and at Birmingham at 50. Youngstown mills 
are steady at 53 per cent, eastern Pennsylvania 
at 58 and Pittsburgh at 50-55. Cleveland at 35 
per cent is off six points. For the entire coun- 
try, last week’s average of 52 per cent. still 
stands. 

Weakness in pig iron at Youngstown and in 
sheets has lowered the market composite of 
STEEL 10 cents this week, to $32.14, another new 
low. 


Composite Market Averages 


Based on Pig Iron, Billets, Slabs. Sheet Bars, Wire Rods 


Steel Bars, Plates, Structural Shapes, Black, Galvan- 
ized and Blue Annealed Sheets, Tin Plate, Wire Nails 
and Black Pipe 
This week (Oct. 22, 1930) : $32.14 
hast week (Oct. 15, 1930) eaeied Sere 
One month ago (September, 1930) ..82.65 
Three months ago (July, 1930) .33.21 


One year ago (Oct. 1929) 36.23 
Ten years ago (Oct. 1920) 68.61 
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Comparative Prices of Iron, Steel and Coke 
Representative Market Figures for This Week, Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 


rn rs Om” et ee 


oOo 








Oct. 22, Sept., July, Oct., Oct. 22, Sept., July, Oct 
1930 1930 1930 1929 1930 1930 1930 a 
PIG IRON FINISHED MATERIAL 

Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh ............ $18.76 20.13 20.46 20.76 Steel bars, Pittsburgh .................... 1.60 1.60 1.70 1,99 
INI a docissssuascssipestsertssasssovensere 17.00 17.75 18.20 18.50 BCE WE NORIO os cece sess cencinssonsees 1.70 1.70 1.80 2.95 
Basic, eastern del. eastern Pa..... 17.50 17.90 18.00 19.75 Steel bars, Philadelphia ................ 1.89 1.89 1.94 99 
No. 2 foundry, del. Pittsburgh...... 18.26 19.13 19.46 19.76 Tron TATE, CRICRRO oocises.cissidsecessissinee 1.75 1.75 1.90 295 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago ................ 17.50 17.50 17.90 20.00 Shapes, Pittsburgh ............:0000 - 1.60 1.65 1,95 
*Southern No. 2, Birmingham.... 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 Shapes, Philadelphia ...................... 1.76 1.66 1.66 2.0) 
**No. 2X, Virginia furnace ........... 18.25 18.25 18.25 18.25 SSA, WORICB IO. oisicncovsccssscoeccsnseocsses 1.70 1.70 1.75 2.05 
**No. 2X, Eastern del. Phila. .... 19.26 19.76 20.26 22.26 Tank plates, Pittsburgh ................. 1.60 160 1.65 1,95 
Malleable, valley ......................... 17.50 18.35 18.70 19.00 Tank plates, Philadelphia ............ 1.80% 1.80% 1.85% 2.15 
PREREG, ESTIIGR RO sonsncscscnscncsecsesesse 17.50 17.50 17.90 20.00 TANK PIRATES, CHICATO ..corcicccescscsceeee 1.70 1.70 1.75 2.05 
Lake Superior, charcoal, del. Chi. 27.04 27.04 27.04 27.04 Sheets, blue anl., No. 13, Pitts..... 2.15 2.10 2.15 29 
Gray forge, del. Pittsburgh ......... 17.63 18.50 18.83 19.13 Sheets, black, No. 24, Pitts............. 2.40 2.40 2.55 99 
Ferromanganese, del. Pittsburgh 103.79 103.79 103.79 109.79 Sheets, gal., No. 24, Pittsburgh.... 3.00 3.00 3.15 3.50 
*1.75 to 2.25 silicon. For local delivery. Northern ship- Sheets, black, No. 24, Chicago.... 2.60 2.60 2.70 3.05 
ments based on $12 to $13, Birmingham. **2.25 to 2.75 silicon. Sheets, blue anl., No. 13, Chicago = 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.59 
Sheets, galvanized, No. 24, Chi. 3.15 3.25 3.35 3.79 
COKE Plain wire, Pittsburgh .................... 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.49 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh .................... 2.00 2.00 2.10 245 
Connellsville furnace, ovens........ 2.60 2.60 2.50 2.65 Tin plate, per base box, Pitts. 5.00 5.25 5.25 6.85 

Connellsville foundry, ovens ......... 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.75 SCRAP 
SEMIFINISHED MATERIAL Heavy melting steel, Pitts. 14.50 15.70 14.90 17,39 
Heavy melting steel, eastern Pa. 12.50 13.00 12.50 15.8 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Youngs. 31.00 31.00 31.00 35.00 Heavy melting steel, Chicago .... 11.00 12.25 12.00 144 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Pitts... 31.00 31.00 31.00 35.00 No. 1 wrought, eastern Pa. ........ 14.25 14.25 14.25 16.00 
Billets, open-hearth, Pittsburgh.. 31.00 31.00 31.00 35.00 No. 1 wrought, Chicago ............ 10.65 11.25 11.25 14.85 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh .................... 36.00 36.00 36.00 40.00 Rails for rolling, Chicago .......... 13.50 14.50 14.50 17.05 
2.35c. The metal door contract for a 


Sheets 


Autobody Sheets Reduced $2 a 
Ton by Some Ohio Mills—Gen- 
eral Market Easier 


Sales Slow 





SHEET PRICES, PAGE 75 


Youngstown, O.—While there has 
not been a seasonal expansion in de- 
mand for autobody sheets, a some- 
what wider distribution of sheets 
to other consuming industries is noted, 
so that district independent mills 
continue to operate on an average of 
50 per cent. Shipments indicate 
stocks in consumers’ hand are light. 
Autobody sheets are expected to be- 
come more active in the next few 
weeks. Common black sheets are 
2.40c to 2.45c, Pittsburgh, blue an- 
nealed 1.90e to 2.00c for Nos. 9 and 
10 gage, and 2.15c for No. 13. Gal- 
vanized sheets hold at 3.10c. Auto- 
body are unchanged at 3.50c. 

New York—Sheet buying is spotty 
and for immediate shipment. Prices 
are unchanged, black holding at 
2.40e to 2.45c, base, Pittsburgh; gal- 
vanized 3.00c; blue annealed plates 
1.90e to 2.00c, and blue annealed 
sheets 2.05c to 2.15e. 

Philadelphia — Sheet prices are 
weak and common black may now be 
obtained at 2.35c to 2.45c, base, Pitts- 
burgh. Galvanized generally are 3.00c, 
but this price is shaded occasionally. 
Blue annealed are fairly firm at 2.00c 
for heavy gages and 2.15c for light. 
Some makers occasionally sell the 
heavy gages at 1.90c. The anthracite 


coal industry is buying more sheets, 
and jobber automotive plants also are 
taking more. 

Pittsburgh—Sheet specifications 
are light, lacking improvement over 
tonnage of recent weeks, and inter- 
est in forward coverage has subsided. 
Mill operations are a shade higher 
but the general average still is about 
50 per cent. Prices continue un- 
steady. The usual price of black 
sheets remains 2.45c, with larger ton- 
nages going at less. Galvanized sheets 
are 3.00c to 3.10c and blue annealed 
1.90¢ to 2.00c for 10 gage. Autobody 
sheets bring 3.50c. Antomotive 
tonnage continues lighter than a 
month ago. 

Cleveland—aA precipitate drop in 
sheet specifications occurred in the 
past week. After five or six weeks 
of consecutive gains tonnage has de- 
clined in most if not all consuming 
lines. An effort was made to stimu- 
late autobody demand by cutting the 
price $2 a ton to $3.40c, Pittsburgh, 
but without much success. Some 
mills still quote 3.50c. Metal furni- 
ture sheets are held at 3.60c, but in 
some quarters are expected to fol- 
low autobody downward. While one 
or two Ohio mills quote 2.45c for 
black sheets, others openly offer 


large Los Angeles hospital, amount- 
ing to $420,000, went to Metal Door 
& Trim Co., Laporte, Ind. 

Cincinnati—Production of sheet 
mills in this district is comparable 
to preceding weeks of October, and 
will show considerable increase in 
tonnage over September. Mills have 
not yet issued quotations for the first 
quarter. 

Chicago—Gradual improvement is 
shown in sheet specifications. Job 
ber, roofing and manufacturing lines 
are contributing to heavier galvanized 
and black sheet business, while blue 
annealed is maintaining its activity 
of the past several weeks. Sheet mill 
operations have gained about 5 points, 
the rate being 55 to 60 per cent. Con- 
tinued pressure of buyers and the 
weak zinc market are resulting in 
quotations of 3.10c to 3.20c, mills, for 
No. 24 galvanized, this being a drop 
of about $1 a ton. 

St. Louis—Sheet specifications are 
on a hand-to-mouth basis. Galvan- 
ized and blue annealed are holding 
the improvement noted toward the 
close of September. Prices are steady. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Demand for 
sheets is improving:and mills are in- 
creasing output slightly. Backlogs 
are reported better than in several 
weeks. 





September production of range 
boilers was 44,597 units compared to 
August’s 33,901, according to the de 
partment of commerce. 
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Current Finished Steel Prices 


Prices in cents per pound unless otherwise stated 


Steel Sheets 


SHEET MILL BLACK, NO. 24 


ittsbUrGH DASE «0... 2.35¢ to 2.45¢ 
eieiadelphia, delivered ........ 2.64c to 2.74¢ 
Gary, Indiana RIATDO? .ci0.- 2.55¢ 
Chicago, delivered ............. 2.60c 
Birmingham, base ............... 2.60c to 2.65¢ 


St. Louis, del. . 2.8014¢ 
TIN MILL BLACK, NO. 28 


Pittsburgh, DASE 0... 2.70c 
Gary, DASE ......cceereeeeeeeeeeereee 2.80¢ 
GALVANIZED NO. 24 
ittsburgh, base .................. 3.00¢ to 3.10c 
Eeaedelphia, delivered ...... 3.29¢c 
Gary Indiana Harbor.......... 3.10¢ to 3.20¢ 
Chicago, delivered ........... 3.15c to 3.25¢ 
Birmingham base .............+: 3.15c to 3.20c 


mt Louis, del. ................00-. 3.4516¢e 
BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS NO. 13 


Pittsburgh, base ............... 2.15¢ 
Chicago, district mills ...... : 2.25¢ 
Chicago, delivered .............. 2.30c 
St. Louis, delivered ............ 2.50%c 
Philadelphia, delivered ........ 2.44¢ 
DMPEMEUNTEEEE 5 sasessanos-senoseseedess 2.30c 
BLUE ANNEALED PLATES, 
NO. 9-10 
Pittsburgh, base .................... 1.90¢ to 2.00¢ 
Chicago, district mills .... 2.10¢ 
Chicago, delivered ............. 2.15¢ 


Philadelphia, delivered .... 2.19¢ to 2.29c 


St. Louis, delivered .............. 2.3544C 
ere 2.15¢ 
AUTOMOBILE NO. 20 
Pittsburgh base ..................... 3.40c to 3.50c 
FURNITURE NO. 24 
I 30 scan pcocsonk 3.60c to 3.70c 


Tin and Terne Plate 


Prices per 100-pound box Pittsburgh 
Tin plate, coke base ............. 5.00 
Gary, Ind., base 10 cents higher. 


Long ternes, 24, primes...... 3.65¢ 
Long ternes, 24, assorted.... 3.55¢ 
Long ternes, 24, unassorted 3.45c 


Wire Products 


(To Jobbers-Merchant Trade) 


F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland base 
(Per 100 pound keg) 


Standard wire nails ............ $2.00 and 2.15 
Cement coated nails ........... 2.00 and 2.10 
Galvanized nails ................ 4.00 and 4.10 
(Per pound) 
Polished staples ................ 2.45c and 2.55c 
Galvanized staples ............ 2.70c and 2.80c 
Barbed wire, gal. .............. 2.65¢c and 2.75c 
Annealed fence wire........ 2.15c and 2.25c 
Galvanized wire ..................2.60¢ and 2.70¢ 


Woven wire fencing, retailers, Pitts- 
burgh-Cleveland, net ton $65. 


(To Manufacturing Trade) 


Plain wire, 6-9 gage ...... 2.30c 
MU WETS vsscccassescesisascosesesess 3.30c 
Wire, delivered Detroit...... 2.53%c 
Nails, delivered Detroit ...... $2.384% 


Joliet, DeKalb, Waukegan, IIl., Ander- 
son, Ind., Chicago, $1 over Pitts.-Cleve.; 
Duluth and Worcester, Mass., $2 higher; 
Fairfield, Ala., $3 higher. 


Rivets 
Struc. c.l., Pitts.-Cleve......... 2.75¢c 
Struc., ¢.1., Chicago............ 2.85¢ 
**7/16-inch and smaller, 
oS aS 70, 10 and 5 off 
Chi., Cleve. .............. 70 to 70, 10 and 5 off 


**Some makers quoting 70 off with 
freight allowed on 300 pounds or more. 
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Steel Plates 


BOBO: PUBL ccvscvvedcacciscee 1.60¢c 
Philadelphia, del. .................. 1.80%ec 
DOE WON AES ciscsccccdevesinisces 1.88¢ 
EN Re Sicschen abies icsveveiteas 2.00c 
CORUICMIO, TRING | ooces cc snicvndsacance 1.70c to 1.75¢c 
Cleveland, delivered ...... 1.78 %c to 1.88%e 
Lackawanna, N. Y., base 1.70c 
Birmingham, base .............. 1.80c to 1.85¢ 
Coatesville, Pa., base ........ 1.70¢ 


2.05c to 2.15¢ 
2.00%e 


Pacific Coast, c:Lf. °......:...:... 
A gE, ee a ae 


Structural Shapes 


Base, Pittebureh  .....:..c0 1.60¢c 
Philadelphia, del. ................ 1.76¢c 
POO, SOE, GEE. sscccssisersacs 1.75%c to1.85%ec 
WE SBOE feat he accucbksssancs 1.88%c to 1.98l%e 
CORNCRG, DEBE a ccccesccssccicsdisss 1.70c to 1.75¢ 
Cleveland, delivered........1.83144¢c to 1.88%c 
Lackawanna, N. Y., base 1.70c 
Birmingham, base .............. 1.80c to 1.85¢ 


Pacific Coast, c.i.f. .............. 2.15¢ to 2.25¢ 


Bars 


SOFT STEEL 


Fattapureh, base’... ck 1.60c to 1.65c 
UO, TRIG oi insccsveccvcesseceee 1.70c to 1.75¢ 
Birmingham, base ............... 1.80c to 1.85¢ 
Lackawanna, N. Y., base.... 1.70¢c to 1.75¢ 
Pacific Coast, CAL. i. cccciscccs 2.25c to 2.35¢ 
Cleve. base, local del............ 1.65¢ 

Do, outside delivery .... 1.60¢c 
Philadelphia, del. .....00000000.0... 1.89¢ to 1.94¢ 
New York, delivered ........ 1.93c to 1.98¢c 
Boston, delivered ................ 2.00c to 2.05c 
Pittsburgh, cold finish ...... 1.75¢ to 1.80c 


Pittsburgh, forg. qual. ........ 1.85¢ to 1.90¢ 


RAIL STEEL 


Chicago Heights ....:...06:..600 1.65¢c 
BUGBUGTH TAUB. ....<.<secoscoseversssees 1.65¢ 
IRON 
CCG) INE cevenscsesscnesictecesve 1.75¢ 
New York, delivered .......... 1.93c to 1.98¢ 
Philadelphia, delivered ........ 1.89c to 1.94¢ 
Pittsburgh, refined ............ 2.75¢ to 4.25¢ 
REINFORCING 
Pitts., billet cut lengths.... 1.90c to 2.00c 
Stock lengths, mill ........ 1.65c to 1.75¢ 
Chi. billet, over 500 tons.... 1.70c to 1.85¢ 
et tO CRIES cccestssiciscenes 2.00c 
jp ge oo re 2.45c to 2 85c 
Chi., rail steel, over 30 tons 1.50c to 1.60c 

CIGOr Oe CEE © scsdicccnice 2.10c to 2.50¢c 


Philadelphia, cut lengths.... 2.04c to 2.09¢c 


Cold-Finished Steel 


Bars, Pitts., Chi. Buff. 2.00c 
MeN scouvencaskvexsatosuansseevic 2.00c to 2.10c 
Do, delivered, Detroit.... 2.20c 

Shafting (turned, polished) 

WRC Ra, ESEEANO vi csvosccccateccss 2.10¢ 


Do, (turn., ground) mill 2.45c to 2.90c 


Corrosion, HeatResist.Alloys 


Base, Pittsburgh 
18 per cent chrome, 8 per cent nickel 
Sheets, 35c; plates 31c; bars 28¢c 


A B Cc D 
Ol nn 19¢c 20.5¢ 23c 28c 
al on 22c 23.5¢c 26c 31c 
Sheets ........ 26c 27.5¢ 30c 35¢c 
Hot strip .... 19¢ 20.5¢ 23c 28c 


Cold strip.... 28¢ 29.5¢ 320 37c 

Carbon 0.12 and under; no nickel. A 
has chrome 15% and under, B over 
15/18% inc., C over 18/23% inc., D over 
23/30%. 


Wrought Washers 


Carloads, Pitts. dist. ........ $6.50 to $6.75 off 
Carloads, Chicago dist. .... 6.70 to 6.80 off 


Alloy Steel 


Hot Rolled—F.o.b. Mills 
Alloy Quality Bar Base is 2.65¢ 


Alloy Alloy 

S.A.E Diff S.A.E Diff 
BOG si dvisdcinvescccsvs 0.25 1.25-1.75 Ni. 1.05 
Lo | ee eee oe 0.55 5100 .80-1.10 
SRO wisectitsiccscsadl 1.50 ce hsaitexanadoane 0 
SBME ape 2.25 5100 Chr 
| ke aL et Be 0.55 spring ......... 0.20 
| pened ace 1.35 6100 bars ....... 1.20 
ROO ancccibecaanSe 3.80 6100 Spring .. 0.95 
ene er aes 3.20 Chr., Ni., Van. 1.50 
4100 15 to .25 Carbon Van... 0.95 

MG: .éAacc: 0.50 9250 (flats).... 0 25 


4600 .20-.30 Mo. 


Strip, Hoops, Bands 


Hot strip, to 6-in., Pitts... 1.70c to 1.75c 
Hot strip 6 1/16 to 24-in., 


9250 (rds., sq.) 0.50 


NE cas saisicscctsaleideteetinscis 1.60c to 1.65¢ 
Hot strip, bands 6 in. and 

WUMGer; CTAB rac ckcdediiaes 1.85¢ 

Do, 6 1/16 to 24 in......... 1.75¢ 
Cooperage hoop, Pitts......... 1.90¢ to 2.00¢ 


DG; “CORIO. iid sek cectenesnsions 2.00c to 2.10¢ 
Cold rolled strip., Pitts., 

Cleve., 3 tons, over ........ 2.365¢c to 2.4he 
Worcester, 3 tons, over..., 2.50c to 2.60c 


Rails, Track Material 


Standard bess. and open 
hearth rails, mill ............ 
Relay rails, Pitts., 60 to 


$43.00 


De Tay cckngsccctbascanansgeckotisasens ae Gt ae 
Light rails, 25-45, mills.... $34.00 
Angle bars, Chi. base...... 2.75¢ 
Spikes, railroad, mills ........ 2.80c 
Spikes, railroad, 7/16-in. 

and smaller, Pitts......... 2.80c¢ 
Spikes boat, barge, Pitts... 3.00c 
Spikes, railroad, Chi. ......... 2.80c 
Track bolts, Pitts., steam 

PONE -h.cScieeckaeeare 3.80c 

Do. standard, jobbers...... 73 vif list 
Track bolts, Chicago . 3.80c 


Tie plate, mills . "$39.00 tp 41.50 


Bolts nial Nuts 


Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Birmingham and 
Chicago 

Discounts to legitimate jobbing or 

large consuming trade for full-case lots 

apply to May 10, 1930, lists. 

CARRIAGE BOLTS 

All sizes, cut thread........ 
Rolled thread % x 6 and smaller take 

10 per cent lower list. 

Eagle list . BPs + eee 

MACHINE BOLTS 

All sizes cut thread, lag 
screws, plow bolts, Nos. 
-2-3-7 heads, tap bolts, 
blank bolts, stud bolts 
without nuts ................ 

Tire bolts, 69, 10 and 10 off. 

Stove bolts, 80, 10, 10, 5 off in pkgs.; 
80, 10, 5, 2% off in bulk. 

Rolled thread machine bolts, % x 6 and 
smaller take 10 per cent lower list. 


NUTS 


73 off 


Le 


Semifinished ree: 
*HEXAGON CAP SCREWS 
Milled 80-10-5 off 
Upset 1 in. diam. and smaller....80-10 off 
*SQUARE HEAD SET SCREWS 
Milled ; 85-5 off 
Upset 1 in. and smaller .. ..80-10-5 off 

*Discounts dated Jan. 23, 1930 


Cut Nails, Chain, Piling 


Cut nails, ¢c.1l., mills . 2.45c 
Do, less carloads 2 55c 
Chain, BB, BBB, 9/16-1% in. 33 1/8 off 
Sheet piling, Pitts. 2.00c 
75 
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Some 


Bars 


Gain in 
Better Production—More Activ- 
ity in Alloy Grades 


Demand Gives 


BAR PRICES, PAGE 75 


Chicago—Bar mills are maintain- 
ing the lead in specifications estab- 
lished three weeks ago. Specifica- 
tions for bars and other finished 
products have gained and now are 
a shade ahead of September. Sev- 
eral implement works will go into 
heavier production Nov. 1, but opera- 
tions remain spotty, only two in this 
territory being at a high rate. Soft 
steel bars are quoted at a base of 
1.70c, Chicago. Alloy steel bar out- 
put is about 40 per cent. Additional 
autumn releases in the last ten days 
have helped schedules, but mills are 
without backlogs. 

New York—wWhile most current 
business in steel bars continues to 
move at 1.65c, Pittsburgh, 1.60c is 
more common, with a result that 
1.60c to 1.65c, Pittsburgh, may be 
quoted. Trading is fair, showing 
little improvement. 

Philadelphia — Buying of steel 
bars recently has been the best in 
two months but the increase repre- 
sents accumulation rather than en- 
larged consumption. The price con- 
tinues 1.60e to 1.65c, Pittsburgh. 

Pittsburgh -—— Steel bar business 
continues dull with recent tonnage 
off moderately from the early Octo- 
ber rate. Prices are unchanged but 
show no stronger tone at 1.60c to 
1.65¢, Pittsburgh. Inquiry for large 
jots is entirely absent with orders 


still restricted to immediate require- 
ments. 
Youngstown, O.—Small lots of 


common steel bars continue to be 
the rule, for immediate shipment. 
Alloy and special steels appear in 
fair demand. Common steel bars 
bring 1.65c, Pittsburgh, but some 
reports still persist of 1.60c being 
done. 

Cleveland——Orders from 
tive and allied industries for 
chant steel bars are small. They also 
are fewer than in September. Each 
buyer specifies only what is needed 
and as a consequence prompt de- 
liveries are wanted in each case. The 
1.60c, Cleveland, price continues for 
outside shipment with 1.65c, Cleve 
land, applying for local delivery. 


automo- 
mer- 


Issues Tariff Summary 


A 60-page booklet showing all of 
the “rates of duty on iron and steel 
and other metal products including 
materials and substances used in the 
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steel industry according to the tariff 
act of 1930” has been compiled by 
Thomas J. Doherty, tariff counsel of 
the American Iron and Steel institute, 
75 West street, New York. 


Sponsor Welding Meeting 


Co-operating with the Association 
of Iron and Steel Electrical Engi- 
neers, the department of engineering 
extension, Pennsylvania State col- 


Plates 


PLATE 


New York—Plates continue 1.70c, 
Coatesville, Pa., for carload lots, and 
1.75¢ for less than carload lots. De- 
mand is moderate. Award of a gov- 
ernment airplane carrier to the New- 
port News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock 
Co. will lead to some _ substantial 
buying of plates. The carrier will 
require 9750 tons of steel, of which 
approximately two-thirds will be 
plates. The decision of the Balti- 
more & Ohio to build 2000 steel 
freight cars at its Baltimore shops 
also will aid the plate market. The 
New York department of plants and 
structures is expected in the market 
within the next fortnight for a ferry 
boat, requiring about 500 tons of 
plates. Later this department will 
buy two smaller ferry boats requir- 
ing about 250 tons of plates each. 

Bids were opened Oct. 20 by the 
New York city department of correc- 
tion for a penitentiary building on 
Riker’s island, requiring 4000 tons of 


plates, and 6000 tons of shapes. 
Boston — Worcester, Mass., has 
awarded to a Pennsylvania mill a 


contract for 1500 tons of plates for 
a 36-inch water pipe. The federal 
government is expected to place a 
contraét for 1500 tons of piling with- 
in a few days for a lighthouse to be 
erected at South Portland, Me. 
Philadelphia —- Plate bookings 
show further decline, with eastern 
mills operating at about 50 per cent. 
The price continues’ 1.70c, base, 
Coatesville, Pa., subject to occasional 
concessions on certain classes of busi- 


ness. Considerable plate tonnage is 


PRICES, 


lege, State College, Pa., will spongoy 
its annual Industrial Electrie 
Heating and Welding conference at 
William Penn hotel, Pittsburgh, Noy. 
13-14. <A feature of the second day's 
program will be a symposium oy 
“Welding Wire.’ 


Cold-Finished Business 
Held to Small Lots 


Cold Finished Prices, Page 75 


Cleveland—Makers of cold-finigh- 
ed bars have been hard hit by the 
automotive situation. Machine screw 
products manufacturers specify mea- 
gerly and other users also take 
only small lots. The price continues 
2.00¢ to 2.10¢, Cleveland. 


More Southwestern Tank Work 
Appears 
Trade Marks Time 


in Market lastern 
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expected to be needed for a large gas 
holder at West Conshohocken, Pa. for 
the Philadelphia Electric Co. 
Pittsburgh—Plate tonnage is fair- 
ly steady but seasonally light. Tank 
work is fair but requirements of 
freight car and barge builders are 


poor. The market usually is 1.60¢, 
Pittsburgh. 
Cleveland—Plate orders are few 


and for small lots. 
suming lines, however, are 
sented. The price continues 
base, Pittsburgh. 
Chicago—Two refinery projects in 
western Texas have brought out in- 
quiry for 3000 tons of plates. Action 
of the Oklahoma supreme court in 
upholding the constitutionality of the 
state oil conservation law is likely 
to result in postponed closing of 
10,000 to 15,000 tons of tank plate 
inquiry in Oklahoma, pending appeal 
of the case. From 20,000 to 25,000 
tons of plates are on inquiry for 
tank work in the southwestern oil 
country. Great Lakes Pipe Line Co., 


repre- 
1.60¢, 


owned by Barnsdall Corp., has ap 
plied to Illinois commerce commis- 
sion, Springfield. Il., for authority 


to build a 6-inch pipe line from the 
Mississippi river to Chicago, and to 
construct a bulk storage terminal at 
Melrose Park, Ill. Some weakness 
is noted in the 1.70c, Chicago base, 
price for plates. 


Contracts Placed 


pipeline for 
water 


36-inch 
municipal 


1500 tons, for 
Worcester, Mass., 
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service, to a Pennsylvania mill. 
1500 tons for Worcester, Mass., to un- 
named Pennsylvania mill. 
950 tons, tank work, West Haven Oil 
y Co., West Haven, Conn., to unstated 
fabricator. 
100 tons or more, 100,000-gallon tank, 
125 feet high, for Sturtevant, Racine 
county, Wis., to Pittsburgh-Des 
Moines Steel Co., Des Moines, Iowa, 
on its bid of $9425. 


Contracts Pending 


6500 tons, government airplane carrier, 
to Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry 
Dock Co., Newport News, Va.; ap- 
proximately 3250 tons of shapes and 
pars also will be required. 

4000 tons, penitentiary building for New 
York City; bids opened. 

1500 tons, sheet piling, 
government lighthouse base, 
Portland, Me. 

600 tons, 11,500 lineal feet of 30-inch 
water pipe for Tacoma, Wash.; bids 
Oct. 20. 

500 tons, municipal ferry boat, New 
York, bids in about two weeks; ap- 
proximately 300 to 400 tons shapes 
ands bars also required. 

500 tons, two small ferry boats, New 
York; bids later. 


United States 
South 


lron Ore Shipments To 
End in November 


Tron Ore Prices, Page 86 


Cleveland—The majority of Lake 
Superior iron ore producers are pre- 
paring for an early close of lake 
shipments. November will ‘see a con- 
siderable reduction from the October 
tonnage, and practically complete 
the season’s shipments. . Ore con- 
sumption in September, amounting 
to 3,281,573 tons, was the lowest 
of any month since September, 1924, 
with 2,927,102 tons. While con- 
sumption will be at a low ebb dur- 
ing the remainder of the year and 
early in 1931 stocks at furnaces and 
lower lake ports are 240,744 tons 
larger than a year ago. The Lake 
Superior Iron Ore association re- 
ports: 

Tons 
3,673,161 
3,281,573 

391,588 


Ore consumed in August 

Ore consumed in September 
Decrease in September : 
Ore consumed in September, 


he secs ( aebudincinies 5,361,567 
Ore on hand at furnaces Oct. 

i) ae : . $2.322.567 
Ore on Lake Erie docks Oct. 

A, 1980 ..... . 6,043,489 
Total at furnaces and Lake 

Erie docks Oct. 1, 1930 88,366,056 


38,125,312 


Total Oct. 1, 1929 


Simplify Steel Joists 


Jashington—Enough acceptances 
have been received to the simplified 
practice recommendation on open- 
web steel joists, distributed Aug. 2, 
to make the recommendation effec- 
tive as of Oct. 1, according to the 
division of simplified practice, de- 
department of commerce, Washing- 
ton. 
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Baltimore & Ohio to Build 2000 
Cars in Own Shops—Union Pa- 
cific Divides 45,000 Ton Rails 


Railroads 


_ =e 
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New York— Outstanding in an oth- 
erwise listless car market in the East 
is the award of 2000 steel freight 
ears by Baltimore & Ohio. This, the 
largest order in considerable time, 
will place October's total above any 
monthly aggregate since March. 

Erie is expected in the market 
shortly for 40,000 tons of rails, 
while announcement of rail orders by 
two southern railroads is expected 
shortly, a relatively small aggregate. 
New York Central's inquiry for 175,- 
000 tons, previously noted, is ex- 
pected almost momentarily. 

It is believed that issuance of New 
York Central rail specifications will 
follow an executive meeting of that 
railroad, scheduled for Wednesday, 
Oct. 22. 

Boston—Boston & Maine has 
awarded 10,000 tons of rails to Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., for seasonal work 
planned, 

Philadelphia—Railroads now are 
buying track accessories regularly, as 
well as plates, shapes and bars for 


repairs. Aggregate tonnage, how- 

ever, is much below normal. 
Pittsburgh Specifications for 

track material continue light with 


quiet in new inquiry. 
Ohio has not closed 
Prices are un- 
material with a 


the market 
Chesapeake & 
on its tie plates. 
changed on track 
test lacking on large lots. 

Ohio 
screw 


Cleveland—Chesapeake & 
railroad has awarded the 
spikes on its recent inquiry for track 
accessories. 

Chicago—Union Pacific divided 
45,000 tons of rails among three 
mills. Other roads placing rail ton- 
nage with western mills recently in- 
elude Santa Fe, Pere Marquette, 
Great Northern, Northern Pacific and 
Kansas City Southern. Chicago & 
North Western is expected to ask for 
30,000 tons, and Illinois Central, 
30.000 to 35,000 tons. tail mills 
operate 30 per cent. Track fasten- 
ings sales totaled 5000 tons. Tie 
plates are reported weak, with sales 
as low as $39. 

Santa Fe is unofficially reported to 
contemplate a large car purchase. 
Illinois Central will issue new speci- 
fications for 2300 freight and pas- 
senger cars after Jan. 1, 19351. 

Birmingham—It is expected that 
the rail mill here will resume oOpera- 
tions about Nov. 15. A few rail 
specifications have been received and 


more are anticipated. Car builders 
are still idle. 


Car Orders Placed 


Anglo-Chilean Consolidated Nitrate 
Corp., 50 air dump cars, to Magor 
Car Corp., Passaic, N. J. 

Baltimore & Ohio, 1000 box and 1000 
gondolas, one-half to company’s shops 
at Baltimore and rest to its shops 
elsewhere. 

Irooklyn-Manhattan Transit Co., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., 100 street cars, 50 to J. G. 
Brill Co., Philadelphia, and 50 to Os- 
zood-Bradley Car Co., Worcester, 
Mass. 

Chicago Great Western, 500 box cars, to 
Pullman Car & Mfg. Corp., Chicago. 
STEEL of Oct. 16 stated this order was 
understood placed with this builder. 


Locomotive Orders Placed 


Coos Bay Lumber Co., one 2-8-2 type 
locomotive, to American Locomotive 
Co., Dunkirk, N. Y. 


Rail Orders Placed 


Boston & Maine, 10,000 tons, to Bethle- 
hem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

Kansas City Southern, 8000 tons, 127- 
pound rails, to Illinois Steel Co., Chi- 
cago, and Bethlehem Steel Co., Beth- 
lehem, Pa. 

Union Pacific, 45,000 tons rails, 19,800 
going to Illinois Steel Co., Chicago, 
19,800 to Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., 
Pueblo, Colo., and 5400 to Inland Steel 
Co., Chicago. 


Car Orders Pending 


Indiana Service Corp., Ft. Wayne, Ind., 
25 interurban cars. 


Locomotives Pending 


Duluth, Missabe & Northern, three loco- 
motive tenders. 

Rail Orders Pending 

Erie, 40,000 tons rails, specifications ex 
pected out early in November. 

New York subway system, Board of 
Transportation, New York, 11,000 tons, 
100-pound rails; bids Oct. 24, also on 
year’s supply bolts, nuts, washers, 
spikes, tie plates, joint bars, malle- 
able and cast iron castings and 
switches. 


Bars Galvanized lron 


The Australian minister for trade 
and customs has issued a proclama 
tion which became effective Oct. 4, 
prohibiting importation of all gal 
vanized iron, according to a radio 
gram received in the department of 
commerce. The minister's consent 
has been given for importation of 
such goods if they were actually in 


transit on Oct. 4. 


~] 


~] 
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tructural 
Shapes 


Bridges, Apartments, Office 
Buildings Well Represented 
—This Week’s Aggregate 
Lettings Approach Last 
Week’s Highest Total in 13 
Weeks—Inquiries Active 


STRUCTURAL SHAPE PRICES, PAGE 175 


Chicago—Estimates are that 20,- 
000 tons of structural steel will be 
used in the Chicago post office on a 
site purchased last week. Caisson 
work will not start before’ three 
months. Some of the weakness in 
the 1.70c, Chicago base, price for 
plain material is disappearing. Re- 
cent structural awards totaled 3000 
tons, and inquiries, including the 
Randolph street viaduct and subur- 
ban station, Chicago, 3500 tons. 
Bridge work comprises the inquiry. 


Boston—Less than 1000 tons of 
structural shapes was awarded in 
this section the past week. 

New York—Five apartment houses 
placed in New York call for 5000 
tons or more of shapes. New work is 
lower. Prices on plain material are 
firmer at 1.7@c, base, eastern mill, 
although somé work is figured at old 
prices, since some fabricators cov- 
ered well into October. Another sub- 
way section will be advertised in- 
volving 9700 tons, making 27,200 
tons pending, some due for placing. 

Philadelphia—Shape demand is 
fair and eastern mills continue to 
operate 60 to 65 per cent. The 
price on general business continues 
1.70c, nearest eastern mill, equiv- 
alent to 1.76c, delivered Philadel- 
phia, for plain standard shapes, but 
in some cases lower prices of the 
third quarter have not yet been with- 
drawn. 

Buffalo—New York Central rail- 
road is taking bids about Nov. 10 
for a viaduct over tracks at Lacka- 
wanna, N. Y., 2158 tons. 

Pittsburgh — Specification for 
plain structural material are fairly 
well maintained, tonnage approxi- 
mating that of early October. In- 
quiry is fair. Awards include 4500 
tons for railroad and _ highway 
bridges. Plain shapes usually are 
1.60¢c, Pittsburgh. 

Cleveland—Local shape awards 
still are at low ebb. The bar mill at 
Ecorse, Mich., for Great Lakes Steel 
Corp., went to McClintic-Marshall 
Co., 2000 tons. That fabricator also 
took the 792-ton bridge for Chesa- 
peeake & Ohio railroad, Cincinnati. 
Prices still are low on material fa- 
bricated and erected, the latest fig- 
ure uncovered locally on a 775-ton 
job being $61 a ton, $46.50 for fab- 
rication and $14.50 for erection. 
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General contracts on the civic sta- 
dium, 4200 tons, and the Higbee Co. 
department store, 3000 tons, were let 
late last week to W. J. Schirmer Co., 
and Lundoff-Bicknell Co., Cleveland, 
respectively. Steel for the former 
was let to American Bridge Co. as 
noted in Street of July 10, and for the 
latter to the same fabricator as noted 
in Iron TrapeE Review of May 29. 

Cincinnati Bids were opened 
here this week on the Western Hills 
viaduct requiring 5000 tons of struc- 
tural steel and 4000 tons of concrete 
bars. Awards were deferred. Bids 
will be opened Oct. 28 and 30 at 
Indianapolis for a joint Indiana and 
Kentucky highway bridge at Evans- 
ville, Ind., requiring 7800 tons of 
structural shapes. 

Birmingham, Ala. — Structural 
steel fabricating shops maintain a 5- 
day week. Small jobs predominate. 


Contracts Placed 


3400 tons, Mill building, San Francisco, 
to McClintic-Marshall Co., San Fran- 
cisco. 

2800 tons, bridges, Pittsburgh & West 
Virginia railroad to American 
Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

2635 tons, state bridge, Maysville, Ky., 
to McClintic-Marshall Co., Pittsburgh; 
John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., Trenton, 
N. J., to furnish wire cables as noted 
in STEEL of Sept. 25, 2385 tons. 

2500 tons, electrical building, Chicago 
World’s Fair, Chicago, to unstated 
fabricator. 

2200 tons, 32-story building, Fidelity 
National Bank & Trust Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., 4700 tons instead of 2500 
tons as reported Sept. 25, to Kansas 
City Structural Steel Co., Kansas City, 
Kans. 

2200 tons, 18-story apartment, Central 
Park West and Eighty-fourth street, 
New York, to Hinkle Iron Co., New 
York; Earl & Calhoun, builders; 
Schwartz & Gross, architects. 








Riis Compared 


Tons 
Awards this week ................ 47,371 
Awards last week................ 56,759 
Awards two weeks ago........ 26,483 
Awards this week in 1929.. 67,751 
Av. weekly awards, 1930.... 36,092 


Av. weekly awards, 1929..... 42,213 
Av. weekly awards, Sept.. 39,163 
Tot. awards to date, 1929..1,803,061 
Tot. awards to date, 1930..1,551,958 








2170 tons, Potomac river bridge, Balt, 
more & Ohio railroad, Harper's Ferry 
W. Va., to American Bridge Co., Pitts. 
burgh. 

2000 tons, merchant bar mill, Ego; 
Mich., Great Lakes Steel Corp. De. 
troit, to McClintic-Marshall Co., Pitts. 
burgh. 

2000 tons, repairs to Narrows bridge 
Vancouver, B. C., to Dominion Bridge 
Co. Ltd., Montreal. 

1900 tons, superstructure of section of 
main viaduct, terminal development 
between St. Antoine and Ottawa 
streets, Canadian National railways 
Montreal, Que., to Dominion Bridge 
Co. Ltd., Montreal. 

1700 tons, highway bridgework jp 
Missouri, 1000 tons in Camden coun. 
ty and 700 tons in St. Louis coun. 
ty, to Wisconsin Bridge & Iron Co, 
Milwaukee. 

1700 tons, two bridges, Page county, 
Virginia, Norfolk & Western rail. 
road, to Virginia Bridge & Iron Co, 
Roanoke, Va. 

1200 tons, 16-story apartment, 41-49 
Christopher street, New York, to 
Harris Structural Steel Co., New 
York; Boak & Paris, architects. 

1100 tons, apartment, Thirteenth street 
and Seventh avenue, New York, to 
Dreier Iron Works, New York. 

950 tons, building, Brooklyn Edison 
Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., to Shoemaker 
Bridge Co., Pottstown, Pa. 

900 tons, bridges, Monessen-South- 
western railroad to McClintic-Mar-. 
shall Co., Pittsburgh. 

792 tons, Smith street bridge, Chesa- 
peake & Ohio railroad, Cincinnati, to 
McClintic-Marshall Co., Pittsburgh. 

770 tons, two cantliver high level 
bridges, Hackensack and Passaic riv- 
ers, New Jersey, to make _ tonnage 
16,670 tons instead of 15,900 tons as 
noted exclusively in STEEL of Oct. 16, 
to McClintic-Marshall Co., Pittsburgh, 

750 tons, 15-story apartment, Green- 
wich avenue and Christopher street, 
New York, to Lehigh Structural 
Steel Co., Allentown, Pa.; H. R. H. 
Construction Co., general contrac- 
tor; Van Wart & Wein, architects. 

711 tons, three truss spans, Lycoming 
county, Pa., to McClintic-Marshall 
Co., Pittsburgh. 

700 tons, plant, Simonds Saw & Steel 
Co., Fitchburg, Mass., to the Austin 
Co., Cleveland. 

665 tons, 18-story apartment, First 
avenue and Seventy-second street, 
New York, to Lehigh Structural 
Steel Co., Allentown, Pa.; H. R. H. 
Construction Co., general contrac- 
tor; Van Wart & Wein, architects. 

650 tons, high school, Washington, 
Pa., to Kevstone Engineering Co., 
Pittsburgh, through Baker & 
Coombs, Morgantown, W. Va., gen- 
eral contractors; E. B. Lee, Pitts- 
burgh, architect. 

635 tons, 12-story New England build- 
ing addition, Kansas City, Mo., to 
Kansas City Structural Steel Co. 
Kansas City, Kans. 

600 tons, bridge work at Tulsa, Okla., 
to Rochester Bridge Co., Rochester, 
Ind. 

582 tons, Des Moines river bridge, 
Tracy, Ill, to Pittsburgh-Des Moines 
Steel Co., Des Moines, lowa. 

550 tons, bridge, Pittsburgh & West 
Virginia railway, Jacob's Creek, Pa. 
to American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

500 tons, technical school, Moose Jaw, 


Sask., to Dominion Bridge Co. Ltd, 
Winnipeg, Man. 
450 tons, prison farm dormitory, Lon- 


don, O., to Reliance Steel Construction 
Co., Warren, O. 

425 tons, apartment, 227 East Fifty- 
seventh street, New York, to Hinkle 
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Iron Works, New York; W. M. & 
H. S. Baumgarten, builders; Boak 
& Paris, architects. 

425 tons, court house and United States 
customs building, Toledo, O., to un- 
stated fabricator through a Chicago 

al contractor. 

gp een school, Mamaroneck, N. ; 
Just Structural Engineering Co., 
White Plains, N. Y.; Acampora Bros., 
general contractors. - . 

400 tons, federal building at El Dorado, 
Ark., to Arkansas Foundry Co., Lit- 
tle Rock, Ark. 

390 tons, senior high school, San An- 
tonio, Tex., to Alamo Iron Works, 
San Antonio; Walsh, Burney & Key 
Inc., San Antonio, general contrac- 

youn, substructure, municipal power 
plant, Detro:t, to R. C. Mahon Co., 
Detro:t. 

370 tons, 12-story Y. M. C. A., Dallas, 
Tex., to Mosher Steel & Machinery 
Co., Dallas,; N. Wohfield, Dallas, 
general contractor. 

325 tons, newspaper building on North 
Wilcox street, Los Angeles, to Mc- 
Clint'e-Marshall Co., Los Angeles. 

310 tons, Beaver creek bridge, Gales- 
ville, Wis., to Wausau Iron Works, 
Wausau, Wis. 

307 tons, unit, Merrimac Chemical 
Co., Everett, Mass., to Palmer Steel 
Co., Springfield, Mass. 

300 tons, plant addition, Eugene F. Phil- 
Lips Electrical Works, Brockville, Ont., 
to Hamilton Bridge Co. Ltd., Hamil- 
ton, Ont. 

300 tons, plant, Guaranteed Milk Co., 
Monireal, Que., to Dominion Bridge 
Co., Montreal. 

300 tons, buildings, Howard univer- 
sity, Washington, to Dietrich Bros., 
Baltimore. 

285 tons, bridge, Franklin, N. H., to 
American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh; Al- 
bany Bridge Co., Albany, N. Y., gen- 
eral contractor. 

278 tons, grade crossing elimination, 
New York Central railroad, Holley 
Station, N. Y., to McClintic-Marshall 
Co., Pittsburgh. 

275 tons, teachers’ training building, 
Ohio State university, Columbus, O., 
to Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co., 
Pittsburgh. 

265 tons, additional construction, Safe 
Harbor, Pa., to Belmont Iron 
Works, Philadelphia, through Arun- 
del Corp., general contractor. 

259 tons, state highway bridge, Mont- 
gomery county, N. Y., to American 
Bridge Co., Elmira, N. Y.; Albany 
Bridge Co., Albany, N. Y., general con- 
tractor; 23 tons reinforcing bars to 
Truscon Steel Co., Younkstown, O. 

250 tons, pier noses, Safe Harbor, Pa., 
to McClintic-Marshall Co., Pittsburgh. 

205 tons, bridge on Ashfork-Kingman 
highway, Phoenix, Ariz., to Virginia 
Bridge & Iron Co., Roanoke, Va. 

200 tons, bridge approach, route 4, sec- 
tion 7, New Jersey, to Belmont Iron 
Works, Philadelphia, Maggi & Schoon- 
over, Paterson, N. J., general con- 
tractors. 

200 tons, building, Pittsburgh, Mc- 
Crory Stores Corp. to John Fichleay 
Jr.. Co., Pittsburgh. 

200 tons, hospital, Mt. Vernon, N. Y., to 
Kues Bros. Iron Works, Bronx, N. Y.; 
Cuzzi Bros. general contractors. 

200 tons, office building, Holland Fur- 
nace Co., Holland, Mich., to Flint 
Structural Steel Co., Flint, Mich.; F. 
E. Davidson, Chicago, architect. 

200 tons, grade crossing elimination 
in Ohio, New York Central railroad, 

‘ to American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

200 tons, John Marshall school, Los An- 
geles, to Minneapolis Steel & Machin- 
ery Co., Minneapolis. 

200 tons, Fox theater, Spokane, to Wal- 
lace Bridge & Structural Steel Co., 
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Seattle. 

200 tons, Rising Sun avenue bridge, 
Philadelphia, to Bethlehem Steel 
Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

170 tons, plant addition, G. H. Wil- 
liams & Co., Buffalo, to Kellogg 
Structural Steel Co., Buffalo. 

100 tons, boiler house addition, Grigsby- 
Grunow Co., Chicago, to McClintic- 
Marshall Co., Pittsburgh. 

150 tons, factory building, C. A. Dana, 
Toledo, O., to Flint Structural Steel 
Co., Flint, Mich., 500 tons instead of 
350 tons as reported Sept. 11; A. 
Bentley & Sons Co., Toledo, general 
contractor. 

150 tons, additional, warehouse, Macy 
Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., to A. E. Norton 
Inc., New York, reported last week 
as 100 tons, should have been 250 
tons. 

150 tons, airplane hangars, Plant City, 
Fla., to Virginia Bridge & Iron Co., 
Roanoke, Va. 

150 tons, warehouse, New York, New 
Haven & Hartford railroad, Bronx, N. 
Y. to the Austin Co., Cleveland. 

150 tons, Good Samaritan hospital, 
Lexington, Ky., to Snead Architec- 
tural Iron Works, Louisville, Ky. 

120 tons, buildings, state schools, Negro 
Blind and Deaf institute, Raleigh, N. 
C., to Carolina Steel & Iron Co.,, 
Greensboro, N. C. 

118 tons, chapel, Andover, Mass., to 
New England Structural Co., Bos- 
ton. 

115 tons, medical laboratory, Littauer 
hospital, Gloversville, N. Y., to Leach 


Concrete 
Bars 


Steel Co., Rochester, N. Y.; C. P. Bo- 
land & Co., general contractors. 

110 tons, addition, Institute for Crippied 
and Disabled, First avenue and East 
Twenty-third street, New York, to 
Dreier Iron Works, New York; Cauld- 
well-Wingate Co., contractor. 

104 tons, laundry building, Salem, 
Mass., to Palmer Steel Co., Spring- 
field, Mass. 

100 tons, Nelson art gallery, Kansas 
City, Mo., 1100 tons instead of 1000 
tons as reported Oct. 16, to Kansas 
City Structural Steel Co., Kansas City, 
Kans. 

100 tons, building, Richard Hudnut Co., 
Fifth avenue, New York, to Passaic 
Iron Works, Passaic, N. J.; H. M. 
Hughes Co., general contractor. 

100 tons, apartment, Steiner and Haight 
streets, San Francisco, to McClintic- 
Marshall Co., San Francisco. 

100 tons, bridge at Niverville, N. Y., 
Boston & Albany railroad, to Boston 
Bridge Works Inc., Boston. 


Contracts Pending 


9700 tons, subway, route 108, section 
9, Queens, N. Y., to 137th street 
at Hillsdale avenue; bids open Nov. 
5 closing Nov. 20. 

7880 tons, Kentucky state bridge over 
Ohio river at Evansville, Ind.; bids 
in. 

5000 tons, Western Hills viaduct, Cin- 

(Concluded on Page 83) 


Total Awards Again Exceed 
8000 Tons—Aided by 4000- 
Ton Bridge Let in Canada— 
4000-Ton Bridge in Cincin- 
nati Deferred—Inquiry Rate 


Slows Up in Some Sections 


REINFORCING BAR PRICES, PAGE 75 


New York—Concrete reinforcing 
bar prices holding at 1.70c, base, Pitts- 
burgh, with little shading. Buying is 
fairly active, tonnage up for figures 
being seasonally large. Volume con- 
tinues heavier than last year. 

Boston—In addition to 135 tons 
of conerete bars for a Waltham, 
Mass., hospital, awarded to Truscon 
Steel Co., about 150 tons in odd lots 
was placed. 

Philadelphia—The market on con- 








Awards Compared 


Tons 
Awards this week.................. 8,140 
Awards last week.................. 8,027 
Awards two weeks ago.......... 4,193 
Awards this week in 1929.... 9,850 
Av. weekly awards, 1929...... 5,849 
Av. weekly awards, 1930...... 7,010 
Average weekly awards Sept. 7,104 


Total awards to date, 1929..267,112 
Totals awards to date, 1930..301,446 








crete bars, cut lengths in carloads is 
1.75¢ to 1.80¢c, Pittsburgh. 
Buffalo—An inquiry for 260 tons 
of reinforcing bars and mesh for a 
viaduct is the largest new inquiry. 
Pittsburgh—Concrete bar _ busi- 
ness continues fair for this period. 
With the exception of 500 tons for a 
local building and garage, nearby 
awards are light. Inquiry is quiet. 
Cleveland—About 1000 tons of 
concrete bars is pending in three 
jobs here, the civic stadium, 500 
tons; Higbee Co. department store, 
310 tons; and John Marshall high 
school, 200 tons. The latter will 
come up shortly after Nov. 1. Gen- 
eral contracts on the first two were 
let last week to W. J. Schirmer Co. 
and Lundoff-Bicknell Co., respective- 
lv, and the bars will probably be 
bought late this week. 
Chicago—Fresh inquiry in rein- 
forcing bars is slow, but pending work 
amounts to about 1000 tons. Illinois 
road work again has been let. In 
quiry now shaping up is for a Chi- 


(Concluded on Page 8&3) 
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Little 
Radio 


Strip 


Change in Demand— 
Needs Help Eastern 


Makers—Prices at Steady Level 


STRIP PRICES, PAGE 75 


Pittsburgh Strip specifications 
are barely holding their own at the 
early October rate. Automotive or- 
ders are restricted to small lots and 
tonnage is smaller than a month ago. 
A few consumers have increased 
their requirements during the past 
30 days but this business is insuffi- 
cient to provide operations better 
than 40 to 50 per cent. Cold strip 
output remains around 35. Prices 
continue 1.70¢ to 1.75¢ and 1.60c to 
1.65¢ for the two sizes of hot strip 
and 2.35¢ to 2.45¢ for cold rolled 
strip. 

Worcester, Mass.—Production of 
cold-rolled strip this month is run- 
ning ahead of any month since early 
in the year, under the impetus of a 
couple of carloads from the Pacific 
coast. Prices quoted are 2.50c to 
2.60c, Worcester. 

Philadelphia—Strip steel contin- 
ues easy at 1.60c and 1.70c, Pitts- 


burgh, for narrow and 1.80c_ to 
1.90e on wide hot-rolled. Eastern 


mills are producing at 60 to 100 per 
cent. Concentration of radio pro- 


Warehouse Sales Hold; 
Philadelphia Prices Cut 


Warehouse Prices, Page 97 


Boston—Lack of business in 
round tonnages has centered inter- 
est on warehouses, from which a 
fair amount of materials are mov- 
ing for numerous small jobs. Listed 
prices hold well. 

New York—Jobbing demand is 
quiet with prices unchanged. 

Philadelphia—General reduction 
of $2 a ton has been made by jobbers 
here on plates, bars, bands, hoops 
and sheets. The change became ef- 
fective Oct. 18. Reduction was made 
in line with lower mill prices now 
prevailing. 

Buffalo—-Warehouse business con- 
tinues at the same level of the early 
part of October. The market con- 
tinues to give evidence of cautious 
buying. 

Cincinnati—-Business' of 
reflects little change, either in char- 
acter or tonnage, from September. 
Demand for building materials is un- 
improved. Prices are unchanged. 

Chicago—October warehouse sales 
are gaining only slightly over Sep- 
tember. Fair sheet jobbing is re- 


jobbers 


duction at Philadelphia brings as 
much tonnage as last year though 
requirements of some plants are less 
than this good mark. 

Youngstown, O.—The slight im- 
provement in demand for narrow 
strip, both hot and cold-rolled, still 
holds. This leads to hope of some- 
thing better soon. Miscellaneous 
needs of consumers supply most 
present demand, the auto partsmak- 
ers not meeting expectations. Quo- 
tations for the most part are un- 
changed. 

Cleveland—Strip steel manufac 
turers depending upon automotive 
and allied lines for orders received 
severe setbacks. Releases are few 
and tonnage is declining. One or 
two manufacturers of cold_ strip 
catering to a diversified line of use 
have good tonnage in the aggregate 
but individual orders are small. Nar- 
row hot strip orders are fair but 
total tonnage is unimportant. Cold 
still is 2.35e, Cleveland, while nar- 
row and wide hot strip are 1.70¢c and 
1.60c, respectively. 


ported. Individual orders still are 
small, but numerically heavy. Fur- 
ther irregularity is shown in wire 
nail prices. 

Cleveland—-Expectations of ware 
house interests in this district for 
an increase in buying have failed so 
far. Demand continues relatively 
light; a moderate volume of small 
orders going to a wide variety of 
consumers. Jobbers encounter little 
difficulty in obtaining quoted prices. 

St. Louis—-Aside from a limited 
number of commodities affected by 
seasonal influences, iron and _ steel 
warehouses remain quiet. Even on 
items active at this time of year, de- 
mand is much below usual seasonal 
proportions. Sales of wire fencing 
and accessories are disappointing. 
Automobile and railroad shop de- 
mand continues quiet. Purchasing 
by the carriers generally is strictly 
on an absolute necessity basis. 


Operations Shade Better 
Except at Cleveland 


Youngstown, O.—-Operations are 
unchanged from last week at 53 per 
cent of capacity, with improvement 
in automobile steel bookings failing 


to materialize on the scale expected 

Nearly all local units maintain lag 
week’s schedule. Open hearth pro. 
duction is unchanged with 28 of 58 
active for independents, while sheet 
production continues at approximate. 
ly 45 per cent. Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Co. plant operations continue 
unchanged at 50 per cent, Republic 
Steel Corp. at 65, Carnegie Steel Co. 
at 50, Sharon Steel Hoop Co. at $0, 
Mahoning Valley Steel Co. at 80, and 
Empire Steel Corp. sheet plants jy 
this district, as well as in Mansfield, 
idle. 

Buffalo—Operations of district 
steel works continue at 57 per cent 
of open-hearth capacity but there 
may be minor reduction in this rate 
before the end of the month. One 
district steelworks now has _ two 
blooming mills on double turn but 
other units are all on single and 
several are on part-time schedules, 

Philadelphia—tEastern mills’ in- 
got production averages 58 per cent of 
capacity. 

Pittsburgh—Operations are fairly 
steady with ingot production continu- 
ing 50 to 55 per cent. Sheet sched- 
ules hold around 50 but tin plate is 
lower at 55. Strip continues 40 to 
50 with pipe unchanged at 50. 

Cleveland—Showing further de- 
cline to 12 active open hearths of 
the district’s 34, the district’s rate 
averages 35 per cent capacity. Cor- 
rigan, McKinney’ Steel Co. has 
dropped two to have four of 14 
lighted for the week, and has two 
stacks in blast. 

Chicago—Ingot output is a shade 
better at 58 per cent. Steelworks 
blast furnace activity is unchanged 
with 14 of the 36 stacks in blast. 
Gains in sheet and bar mill opera- 
tions are offset by decreased plate 
mill activity. 

Birmingham, Ala—sSlight improve- 
ment is noted in operation schedules, 
four out of six open-hearth furnaces 
of Gulf States Steel Co. and a few 
of the shape mills putting out stock. 
Estimate of steel operations is now 
50 per cent. 


Tower Mile High Possible 


New York—From an_= engineer: 
ing standpoint it is feasible to erect 
a steel tower a mile high—the new 
Empire State building in New York 
breaking building records with 1048 
feet plus a 200-foot mooring mast— 
but the tower would have to be 528 
feet square at the base and would re 
quire 19,000 tons of steel. Thus said 
Gilbert Fish, consulting structural en- 
gineer for the Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., be 
fore the American Welding society. 
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Concrete Bars 
(Concluded from Page 79) 


cago, North Shore & Milwaukee sta- 
tion at Winnetka, Ill., grade separa- 
tion work in Chicago, and a chain of 
tourists’ hotel-restaurant buildings. 
Cincinnati—Western Hills viaduct 
here will require 4000 tons of rein- 
forcing bars, and the Kentucky state 
pridge, Evansville, Ind., 675 tons. 


Contracts Placed 


4000 tons, Western Hills viaduct, Cincin- 
nati; award deferred. 

4000 tons, superstructure of section of 
main viaduct, terminal development 
between St. Antoine and Ottawa 
streets, Canadian National railways, 
Montreal, Que., to Dominion Bridge 
Co. Ltd., Montreal. 

675 tons, Kentucky state bridge at 
Evansville, Ind.; bids opened at In- 
dianapolis Oct. 28 and 30. 

600 tons, senior high school, San An- 
tonio, Tex., to Brandt Iron Works, 
San Antonio; Walsh, Burney & Key 
Inc., San Antonio, general contractor. 

500 tons, medical building and garage, 
Pittsburgh, to McClintic-Marshall Co., 
Pittsburgh, through David T. Riffle, 
general contractor. 

875 tons, bridge, Coplay, Pa., to Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh. 

350 tons, 12-story Y. M. C. A., Dallas, 
Tex., to Kalman Steel Co., Chicago; 
N. Wohlfield, Dallas, general contrac- 
tor. 

300 tons, warehouse, Brunswig Drug 
Co., Los Angeles, to unstated interest. 

250 tons, 9-story warehouse, Riley Co., 
Bergen street, Brooklyn, N. Y., to Ed- 
wards T. Ewards, Columbia, Pa.; Wil- 
liam Kennedy Construction Co., 
Brooklyn, general contractor; Lewis 
& Leonard, architects. 

250 tons, John Marshall school, Los An- 
geles, to unstated interest. 

230 tons, Steinmetz senior high school, 
Chicago, to Inland Steel Co., Chicago. 

200 tons, newspaper publishing building, 
North Wilcox street, Los Angeles, to 
unstated interest. 

200 tons, Tllincis road work, to Calumet 
Steel Co., Chicago. 

190 tons, shoe shop, Sing Sing prison, 
New York, to Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp., Pittsburgh; Miller & Gaynor 
Co., Poughkeepsie, N. Y., generai con- 
tractor. 

160 tonse, warehouse, Beherer Co., Har- 
rison, .v. Y., to Kalman Steel Co., Chi- 
cago; I. Hopper’s Sons Co., New York, 
general contractor. 

150 tons, bars and shapes, school, Tux- 
edo Park, N. Y., to Truscon Steel Co., 
Youngstown, O., and United States 
Steel Products Co., tnrough W. A. 
Berbusse Jr. Inc., general contractor. 

150 tons, Mayfield dam, Fulton county, 
N. Y., for Board of Hudson river regu- 
lating district, to Albany Steel & Iron 
Supply Co., Albany, N. Y.; Richard E. 
Weber, 246 State street, Schenectady, 
N. Y., engineer and contractor. 

135 tons, hospital, Waltham, Mass., to 
Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, O. 
100 tons, River apartment, Fifty-second 
street, New York, to National Bridge 
Works, Long Island City, N. Y.; 
— Stewart Co., general contrac- 

or. 


Contracts Pending 


900 tons, building, Campbell Soup Co., 
Camden, N. J. 
630 tons, subway, route 108, section 9, 
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Queens, N. Y., to 137th street at Hill- 
side avenue; bids open Nov. 5, close 
Nov. 20. 

600 tons, Paramount theater, Oakland, 
Calif.; bids being taken. 

500 tons, civic stadium, lake front 
Cleveland; general contract let to W. 
J. Schirmer Co., Cleveland. 

350 tons, building for University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, Calif.; bids received. 

310 tons, Higbee Co. department store, 
Cleveland; general contract let to 
Lundoff-Bickneil Co.. Cleveland. 

260 tons, New York Central viaduct, 
Lackawanna, N. Y.; bids about Nov. 
10. 

200 tons, pumping station, Westchester 
county, N. Y. 

200 tons, theater and store building, 
Davenport, Iowa; generai contract to 
Lundoff-Bicknell Co., Chicago. 

200 tons, John Marshall high school, 
Cleveland; bids after Nov. 1. 

140 tons, bridge on Flagstaff highway, 
Phoenix, Ariz.; bids received. 

135 tons, grade separation and bridge, 
Central Park avenue, Yonkers, N. Y. 

125 tons, Randolph street viaduct and 
Illinois Central suburban station, Chi- 
cago. 

100 tons, school, Benedictine Order of 
Cleveland, 10510 Buckeye road S. E., 
Cleveland; plans completed by Fox, 
Duthie & Foose, Cleveland, architects. 

100 tons, building, Reserve Lithograph 
Co., East Ninth street, Cleveland; bids 
about Nov. 1. 


Structural Inquries 
(Concluded from Page 79) 


cinnati; bids opened; award de- 
ferred. 

2500 tons, Pennsylvania avenue subway, 
Philadelphia for Reading railway; 
bids in. 

2158 tons, New York Central viaduct, 
Lackawanna, N. Y.; bids about Nov. 
10 


2000 to 4000 tons, assembly plant, Ford 
Motor Co., Seattle; bids being taken. 

1500 tons, tank shop, General Electric 
Co., Pittsfield, Mass.; bids being tak- 
en. 

1000 tons, electric railway terminal 
and viaduct, Kansas City, Mo. 

985 tons, foundry, National Transit, 


Pipe 


Pump & Machine Co., Oil City, Pa.; 
bids in, 

900 tons, dormitory buildings, Howard 
university, Washington; bids in. 

800 tons, John Marshall high school, 
Cleveland; plans out in November. 
750 tons, apartment, East Fifty-secoa1 

street, New York. 

650 tons, office building, East Fifty- 
fourth street, New York. 

600 tons, R-K-O theater, Denver. 

550 tons, power house, Rock Island, 
Wash.; bids in. 

500 tons, high school building, Chica- 
go Heights, IIl. 

450 tons, bridges for Missouri Pa- 
cific railroad, at Cricket, Ark. 

445 tons, grade crossing elimination, 
New York Central railroad, Bow- 
mansville, N. Y. 

400 tons, Mascher street bridge, Phil- 
adelphia; general contract to Thom- 
as Burke & Co., Philadelphia. 

360 tons, finishing plant, Saylesville, 
ae 8 


325 tons, Trempealeau county, Wiscon- 
sin, bridge; A. O. Clark, Wausau, 
Wis., low at $70,107.59; Worden-Allen 
Co., Milwaukee, second low at $71,- 
568.84, 

300 tons, state highway bridge, Dela- 
ware county, Pa.; general contract 
to Central Pennsylvania Construc- 
tion Co., St. Marys, Pa. 

300 tons, bridge on Flagstaff highway, 
Phoenix, Ariz.; bids received. 

300 tons, bridge Main Central railroad. 

280 tons, grade elimination and bridge, 
Central Park avenue, Yonkers, N. Y. 

Unstated tonnage, post office, custom 
house, etc., Fall River, Mass.; bids 
Nov. 6. 

Unstated tonnage, post office, Mexia, 
Tex.; bids Nov. 10. 

Unstated tonnage, governmental inspec- 
tion station, St. Johns, N. D.; bids 
Nov. 18. 

Unstated tonnage, post office, Harrods- 
burg, Ky.; bids Oct. 30. 


United States exports of aircraft 
engines in June were largest to Can- 
ada which took 21, valued at $28,- 
745. Peru was second, taking 12 in 
number. 


Inquiry Rate Spurts—Los An- 
geles Wants 2516 Tons, West 
Orange 2100 Tons 


PIPE PRICES, PAGE 97 


New York—Cast pipe inquiry is 
slightly heavier. Prices are firm on 
a basis of $36 to $37, eastern 
foundry. Foundries operate about 
60 per cent. New inquiry is limited 
to fairly numerous scattered small 
lots but West Orange, N. J., will soon 
buy 2100 tons. New York City wants 
400 tons through a contractor. That 
city’s specifications now definitely 
eliminate extra enameling which 
caused additional foundry opera- 
tions earlier this year. Pipe must 
still be cement lined, however. 
Colonie, N. Y., is asking bids on 400 
tons. The water extension contract 
at Newton, N. J., has been awarded 


Charles Bang Warsaw, N. J. Steel 
pipe will be used on the Riverside 
drive connections with Hudson river 
bridge. 

Boston—Principal cast pipe or- 
ders remain of a private character, 
mostly in carlots. The aggregate is 


fairly large. Marblehead, Mass., 
wants 750 tons of 16-inch. 
Pittsburgh—Tubular products re- 


main quiet. Standard pipe demand 
is light and spotty but a slight im- 
provement in tonnage for heating 
purposes is noted by some interests. 
Oil country goods continue dull. 
Business in locomotive and boiler 
tubes and mechanical tubing lacks 
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. responsible for the 


conduct of any steel consum- 
ing activity are well aware of 
the fact that a dependable 
source of supply means more 
efficient results together with 
“greater economies in their 


own business. 


The name TENNESSEE has 
become a symbol of steel ser- 
vice to Tennessee's customers. 
They know that regardless of 
the type or magnitude of their 


eta 


project or endeavor, they can 
look to this reliable source for 
quality products manufactured 
and delivered to meet their 


specific requirements. 


i 
bs 


Products: Bars, Plates, Shapes, Sheets, 
Tool Steel, Forgings, Castings, Rails 
and Accessories, Semi-finished 
Material, Pig Iron. 


General Offices: Brown- Marx Building, Birmingham, Ala. 


PAS 


SUBSIDIARY OF Sunes STATES STEEL CORPORATION == 








PRINCIPAL SUBSIDIARY MANUFACTURING COMPANIES OF UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION: 
THE LORAIN STEEL COMPANY 


AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY CARNEGIE STEEL COMPANY FEDERAL SHIPR’LDG. & Dry Dock Co. 
AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY ILLINOIS STEEL COMPANY TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD CO 
AMERICAN STEEL AND WIRE COMPANY CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 
Export Distributors — United States Steel Products Company, New York City 
’ 


Pacific Coast Distributors — Columbia Steel Company, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle, Honolulu. 
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jmprovement. Activity in line pipe 


ig confined to discussions of pros- Fairly Steady Buying Holds and 


Prices Are Shaded Little—Nails 








30 





pective 1931 work. Pipe mill opera- 
tions continue 50 per cent. 

Cleveland —- Jobber turnover of 
standard full weight merchant pipe is 
remarkably well sustained, consider- 
ing the poor real estate market with 
consequent limited building construc- 
tion. A large order for tubular prod- 
ucts for the Higbee Co. department 
store now is up, estimated at 500 
tons or more, including conduit. 

Chicago—Chicago is expected to 
issue inquiry shortly for 500 to 1000 
tons of 6 and 8-inch cast pipe. Col- 
umbus, O., is taking bids on 500 tons 
of 8-inch cast. Delivered prices are 
$45.20 to $46.20, Chicago, for con- 
tract work. Due to the short period 
remaining for pipe laying, several 
rush private orders have been closed, 
totaling 1000 to 1500 tons of mis- 
cellaneous cast sizes. Indications 
are utility winter buying is shaping 


up. 

ry Ala.—Cast pipe pro 
duction is being curtailed to harmon- 
ize with demand. Steady shipments 
cause backlogs to dwindle. he base 
prices, $37 to $38 for 6-inch and 
larger, are firm. 


Contracts Placed 


450 tons, 6 and 8-inch cast pipe for 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co., Brooklyn, 
N. ¥., to Warren Foundry & Pipe 
Co., Phillipsburg, N. J. 

275 tons, 8 and 12-inch class B cast pipe, 
Sixth avenue N. W., improvement, 
Seattle, to American Cast Iron Pipe 
Co., Seattle. 

170 tons, 6 and 8-inch cast pipe for 
Chippewa Falls, Wis., to Central 
Foundry Co., Joplin, Mo. 


Contracts Pending 


2516 tons, 6 to 12-inch class 150 cast 
pipe for Los Angeles; bids Oct. 20. 
2100 tons, 16 and 24-inch cast pipe, 
trunk sewer, West Orange, N. J., bids 
Oct. 28; Alex Potter, New York, engi- 

neer. 

750 tons, 16-inch cast pipe for Marble- 
head, Mass. 

500 tons, 8-inch cast pipe for Co'umbus, 
0.; bids Oct. 23. 

400 tons, 6 to 12-inch cast iron pipe, for 
department of water supply, gas and 
electricity, New York; contractor’s 
letting, bids Oct. 28. 

400 tons, 6, 8 and 10-inch cast iron pipe 
for Colonie, N. Y., water main exten- 
sion, Latham’s water district; also 
200,000-gallon steel water tank, bids 
Oct. 29. 

100 tons or more, various sizes, water 
main extension and pumping station, 
Newton, N. J.; Charles Bang, War- 
saw, N. Y., general contractor; 
Thomas Bowe, New York, engineer. 

100 tons, 20-inch cast pipe, for Rahway, 


100 tons, 16-inch class 150 cast pipe for 
Eureka, Calif.; bids Oct. 21. 

Unstated tonnage for William Bay, 
Wis.; bids close Nov. 10 on furnishing 
and laying 4720 lineal feet of 8-inch, 
15,161 lineal feet of 6-inch, and 810 
lineal feet of 4-inch mains, 33 hy- 
drants, etc.; Helen A. Bradt, village 
clerk. 
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Wire 


Fail to Gain Strength 


WIRE PRICES, PAGE 75 


Chicago—Shipping orders from 
dealers and jobbers are maintaining 
the rate set early in the month, but 
it is indicated shipments will fall be 
low September. Jobber specifications 
for common wire products have 
dropped from September, due in part 
to declines in fencing material. Deal- 
er orders also are lighter. Specifica- 
tions for manufacturers’ wire are 
light. Wire nail prices show weak- 
ness. Plain wire is quoted 2.35¢e, 
Chicago or western mills. 

Worcester, Mass.—Wire alone olf 
the local industries manages to keep 
steady production. Small orders for 
immediate use predominate. Wire for 
automobile accessory uses is slow 
and building requirements are fall 
ing off. Prices of plain bright wire 
to dealers remain at 2.40c, base, 
Worcester. 

New York—Dulliness continues in 
rails, holding at $1.95 to $2, Pitts 
burgh, with occasional concessions 
Plain bright wire is 2.30c, Pitts 
burgh, and quiet. 

Philadelphia—Plain manufactur- 
ers’ wire is quoted at 2.30c, Pitts- 
burgh, but this is shaded occasional- 
ly. Nails are $1.90 to $2, Pitts- 
burgh. 

Pittsburgh—wWire tonnages are 
holding at about the September rate. 
Manufacturers’ wire tonnage is off 
moderately in some directions, in- 
cluding automotive demand. Jobbers 
are placing only small lots and con- 
tinue to maintain small stocks. Wire 
nails are fairly well maintained at 
$2 despite occasional reports of 
lower prices in the East. Plain wire 
continues 2.30¢c with wire rods $36. 

Cleveland—A few orders in car- 
load lots for manufacturers’ wire 
were received here last week and in 
each case 2.30c, Cleveland, applied. 
Several jobber orders for nails like 
wise were received and while some 
producers are endeavoring to main- 
tain $2. Cleveland, as a minimum, 
$1.90 continues to appear from time 
to time. Some automobile companies 
are ordering cement coated nails for 
shipping parts to assembly plants 
and for exporting cars and parts. 


Bolt, Nuts, Rivets Slow; 
Production at Low Rate 


Bolts, Nuts, Rivets Prices, Page 75 
Pittsburgh—Improvement in spe 
cifications for bolts, nuts, and rivets 


still is lacking. Orders remain at the 
low rate of the past two months and 
operations continue around 40 per 
cent. Prices hold at 73 off for bolts 
and nuts and 2.75e for large rivets 

Chicago—Specifications for bolts, 
nuts and rivets seem likely to re- 
main slightly under September. In- 
creased schedules of several imple- 
ment makers about Nov. 1 are ex- 
pected to aid specifications. Dis- 
counts for bolts and nuts are un 
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changed on the basis of 73 off. 

New York—FEastern bolt and nut 
makers find operations slowing and 
now are close to 40 per cent. De- 
mand is devoid of important ton 
nages and prices are unchanged. 

Cleveland—Orders for nuts, bolts 
and rivets are showing a slight gain 
over the September rate for the com- 
parable period, less than 10 per cent. 
Each order is small and shipment is 
wanted quickly. Operations are 
around 40 or 45 per cent. 


Semifinished Orders 
and Shipments Small 


Semifinished Prices, Page 86 

Pittsburgh — Semifinished _ steel 
business holds at the light rate of 
the preceding several weeks. Spot 
orders are for small lots and con- 
sumers are disinterested in inquiries 
for larger tonnages. On rerolling 
billets, slabs, and sheet bars $31 
usually is quoted, although it is be- 
lieved any substantial tonnage could 
shade this figure. Wire rods and 
forging billets continue $36. 

Philadelphia—Billet and wire rod 
specifications are small and new busi- 
ness is negligible. Prices are un- 
changed. 

Youngstown With independent 
sheet and strip mills operating at 
a little less than 50 per cent little 
new business is being done in bil- 
lets, sheet bars and slabs. Occasion- 
al sales are made, however, at $31, 
Youngstown and Pittsburgh. 

Cleveland—The market for semi 
finished steel is easier, demand being 
insufficient to sustain operators at 
their recent rate. The leading mer- 
chant here is operating four of 
its 14 open hearths. The nom 
inal asking price of sheet. bars, 
billets and slabs, in the absence of 
sales, is $31, base, Cleveland and 


Youngstown 
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Raw Material Pri 
° MAGNESITE 
Pig lron Coke Dead burned grain, net 
Per Gross Ton Prices Per _ Tons sees sing ote Pa., or Bal- 
Beehive vens IMOTE DASES  ....... ce cece ee 40.00 
FOUNDRY, NO. 2 Connellsville furnace ........ $3.60 Domes, Chewelah, Wash. 
Chicago, furnace ............. $17.50 Connellsville foundry ......... 3.50 to 4.85 RN kesciiny ee cro aricas 22.00 
Pittsburgh, district fur. ...... 17.50 New River foundry ........... 6 00 CHROME BRICK 
Pittsburgh, delivered............ 18.13 to 18.63 Wise county foundry oon tae 4.25 to 5.00 Net ton Chester. Pa. and 
Valley, Turmace .................... 17.00 Wise county furnace ........ 3.50to 4:25 Taitieors icin 9 m 4% 
Cleveland fur., local del... 17.50 By-Product Foundry x 2% pw; 15.00 


Philadelphia, delivered........ 18.76 to 19.76 


Virginia, furnace .............. 17.75 
Granite City, Ill., fur. ........ 17.50 
Buffalo, fur., local del. ...... 17.50 


Buffalo, del. Boston ............ 21.41 to 21.91 
Buff., all-rail, Brooklyn .... 20.41 to 20.91 
Buff., all-rail, Newark . 18.78 to 19.28 
14.00 
Alabama, del. Chicago........ 17.51 to 18.01 
Alabama, del. St. Louis .... 16.42 
Alabama, del. Cincinnati.... 15.19 to 16.19 


Alabama, del. Cleveland .... 18.51 
Ala., Phila., dock del. ........ 16.75 to 17.25 
Ale.. Balt., dock del. ......... 16.50 to 17.00 
Alabama, Nev’ York dock.. 17.00 
Ala., Boston dock del. ........ 17.25 
Tenn., Bir. base. local del. 14.00 
Tennessee, del. Cin. ............ 15.19 to 16.69 
Montreal, delivered .......... 23.50 
Toronto, delivered ................ 22.10 
FOUNDRY, NO. 2X 
Buffalo, fur., local del. .... 18.00 


Buff., all-rail, Brooklyn........ 20.91 to 21.41 
Buffalo, all-rail Newark .... 19.28 to 19.78 


Buffalo, del. Boston ............ 21.91 to 22.41 
Virginia furnace .................. 18.25 
Eastern, del. Phila. .............. 19.26 to 20.26 
FOUNDRY, NO. 1X 
Buffalo fur., local del. ........ 19.00 
Eastern, del. Phila. .......... 19.76 to 20.76 
MALLEABLE 
Chicago, furnace .................. 17.50 
Cleveland fur., local del... 17.50 
Pittsburgh district fur. .... 18.00 
Pittsburgh, delivered ............ 18.63 to 19.13 
VEREOF TUEDRCG .....ceviccescsciese 17.50 to 18.00 
Buffalo fur., local del. ........ 18.00 


Eastern Penna., delivered.. 19.26 to 20.91 
Granite City, IIl., fur. ........ 17.50 


Montreal, delivered ............ 24.00 
Toronto, delivered. .............. 22.60° 
BASIC 
Pittsburgh dist. fur. ............ 17.50 
Pittsburgh, delivered............ 18.13 to 18.63 
Eastern Penn., del. ............ 17.50 to 18.00 
Buffalo fur., local del. ........ 17.00 
Montreal, delivered ............ 22.50 
Valley furnace .................00000 17.00 
BESSEMER 
PO Oe a 17.50 to 18.00 


Pittsburgh, delivered . 18.63 to 19.13 


Pittsburgh, furnace ............ 18.00 
LOW PHOS 

Valley fur., standard ........ 27.00 

Philadelphia, standard ........ 24.76 to 28.79 


Furnace, copper-bearing.... 23.00 te 23.50 
GRAY FORGE 


VOROG TOETRO Sissi evcsvisciccnses 16.50 
Pittsburgh district fur. ...... 17.00 
Pittsburgh, delivered............ 17.63 to 18.13 
CHARCOAL 
Lake Superior, del. Chicago 27.04 
SILVERY 


Jackson County, O., fur., in per cents 
6—$21; 7—$21.50; 8—$22; 9—$22.50; 
10—$23; 11—$24; 12—$25; 13—-$27. 
BESSEMER FERROSILICON 
Jackson County, O., fur., in per cents 
10—$25; 11—$26; 12—$27; 13—-$29; 14 
—$31; 15—$33; 16—$35. 
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Neowark, NN. J., GOL. ccs... $9.00 to 9.40 
CHICAZTO OVENS .........ccsccccessees 8.00 
New England, del. ................ 11.00 
Be, MOUS aocexesssnvectcossecauss 9.00 
Birmingham, ovens ............ 5.00 
TRGIAMADOUR, “GOL. ...:..cceccocecsee 8.25 
Ashland, Ky., ovens, Con- 

SES SRNINEIG Sica idshassosiagouasbinbovs 5.50 
Portsmouth, O., ovens, Con- 

NEE ooo is kc sicndshinaaubaiesae 5.50 
BOUREO VOTE ooiiescccccesscesccsenss 8.00 to 8.50 
BPBETOIE, “OVOTE nisc.cccsoscsoseossesese 8.50 
Philadelphia, del. .................. 9.00 


lron Ore 


LAKE SUPERIOR ORE 
Gross Ton, 5144%, Lower Lake Ports 


Old range bessemer ............ $4.80 
Mesabi bessemer .................. 4.65 
Old range nonbessemer ... 4.65 
Mesabi nonbessemer ............ 4.50 
High phosphorus ................. 4.40 


EASTERN LOCAL ORES 
Cents per unit delivered at Eastern 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey 
furnaces 


Foundry and _ basic, 56- 
689H, CONETACE ....c.ccccccossesses 10.00 
Copper-free low phos. 58-65% nom. 


FOREIGN ORE 
Cents per units, alongside docks 
Atlantic ports 
Foreign manganiferous ore, 
45-55% iron, 6-10% man- 


SE Tin Sikn chaécanasdtesovcbensossede 11.00 
North African low phos- 

SUIINNININ visoiisds tonsdiannconnceevceecsnses 10.50 
Swedish basic, 65%.............. 9.50 
Swedish low phos. ................ 11.00 
Spanish, North African 

basic, 50 to 609{J............006 9.50 
Newfoundland fdy., 55%.... 9.00 
Tungsten, spot and future 

short ton unit, duty 

EUROS dNSaiasicas shades weeianies $12.50 
Chrome ore, 48% net ton 

is cetetiiknitsrssimanidecasncnscieocee $21.50 to 22.50 


Manganese Ore 


Prices, not including duty, are cents 
per unit; cargo lots. 


Caucasian, 52-5507. ..............0 27 to 28 cents 

TRGtRM, BEK<GOGG ooscecsiccssccesoserce 27 to 28 cents 

Brazilian, 46-48@%................. 25 cents 
Refractories 


FIRE. CLAY BRICK 
Per 1000 f.0.b. Works 


First Quality 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illi- 
nois, Kentucky, Missouri, 

a eee ee oe $43 00 
Georgia, Alabama .............. 40.00 to 47.00 
Second Quality 

Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illi- 
nois, Kentucky, Mis- 
souri, Marvland ............... 35.00 to 38.00 
Georgia, Alabama ................ 30.00 to 35.00 
SILICA BRICK 
POSNNSYIVAMIA  ...0.000060000recsceeeee 43.00 
Joliet, Ill., East Chicago, 

OE REE er ne ene 52.00 
Birmingham, Ala. .............:. 50.00 to 51.00 
MAGNESITE BRICK 
Pet net ton 
We ae Oe hich 65.00 


Semifinished Steel 


Prices Per Gross Ton 
BILLETS AND BLOOMS 
4 x 4-inch base 


Pittsburgh, open-hearth.... $31.00 
Pittsburgh, bessemer ......... 31.00 
MOUMBBCO WD wisiccscrsecsivecsossoscies 31.00 
be Senet ee 31.00 
aN IINNES © Sacks cast sencereocceses 36.30 
(oe ERIS Rett Ce ee Oe 32.00 
FOrsing, CHICKS. ....cicc.cccc0 37.00 
Forging, Pittsburgh ............ 36.00 
Forgings, Philadelphia........ 41.30 
SHEET BARS 
BRUISES ovacesscsnctiosscavesecesoncs $31.00 
DCMI ONER nck cccucseccenecdnssves 31.00 
NM RMR 9 2 ode Sica spc eueis 31.00 
RINNE 2 cen caces urs cosentenconronces 22.00 
SLABS 
PIRI MEIIN TD: | 6 oops dvuceteereevencardveies $31.00 
OUBTOTER, Sci eviiscissnscexdsnsccsese 21.00 
RUMI scuuestcndiack naw cuven es: 31.00 
WIRE RODS 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland ......., $36.00 
RMSE, Gacssssesocsasabtaronesivices cose 37.00 
SKELP 
All grades, Pittsburgh ........ 1.60c to 1.70¢ 
Ferroalloys 


(In dollars, except Ferrochrome) 
*Ferromanganese, 78-82%, 


tidewater, duty paid ........ $99.00 
*Ferromanganese, del. 

PORN AUINENIUD “oSsccasopavnicesvansssaces 103.79 
Spiegeleisen, 19-21%, do- 

mestic fur. spotf .............. 33.00 
*Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent, 

yl lm Da or 83.50 

Do, less carload .............. 88.50 

Do, % per Cent. .........: 13.00 to 15.00 
Ferrochrome, 66-70 chro- 

mium, 4-6 carbon. cts. 

Eig, MTR; MEMNNG Licdeiesacccbsvensicc 11.00 

Do, for spot delivery .... 11.50 
Ferrotungsten, stand., Ib. 

| aR RTRs OE Peis Ree 1.10 to 1.16 
Ferrovanadium, 30-40 per 

cent, per Ib., contained, 

ge arene eee 3.15 to 3.65 
Ferro-carbon-titanium car- 

load producers’ plants, 

BOE OR hiss eM hcie dest aedscobcise 2 160.00 

Do, one ton toc. 1. ........ 170.00 
Ferrophosphorus, per ton, 

carload 17-19 per cent, 

Rockdale, Tenn., basis 

RU ROD TMORINED ccskocscicacdecionne ¥1.00 
Ferrophosphorus, electro- 

lytic per ton carload, 

23-25% f.o.b. Anniston, 

PUR s SERIO. Zésssnai as ssbevastoans kedoe 122.50 


ftCarloads. Differentials apply to large 
quantities. 

*To users of carloads to 500 tons an- 
nually. Differentials apply to users of 
larger quantities. 


Fluorspar 

85 and 5 per cent grade 
Washed gravel Kentucky 
and Illinois mines, per 


AES oes eosin ssmcecasiscrarccs $17.25 
Washed gravel, import du- 

ty paid east, tide, gross 

aN SE En ee, See anand 19.50 
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FARRELL’S 85 HELPS 


These wheels, together with crawler 
shoes, draw bars, frames, beams, and 
similar parts, compose a type of crawler 
dump wagon that is making industrial 
history throughout the nation. 


It is in this role that the special pur- 
pose cast steel, Farrell's 85, is playing 
an important part in mountain-moving, 
extensive excavation programs, levee 
work, road building, log hauling, in 
quarries, strip mines and such jobs. 


Its inherent physical properties present 
real resistance to the punishment in- 


NEW YORK OFFICE—136 Liberty St. Phone: Hitchcock 6137 
PHILADELPHIA OFFICE—2401 Chestnut St. 
BIRMINGHAM OFFICE—2124 Highland Ave. Phone: 4-2393 


Phone: Rittenhouse 9840 
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FARRELLS EIGHTY Fi 


TOUGH-RIGID-STRONG-WEAR RESISTING EN 7 








MOVE MOUNTAINS! 
flicted by shovel loading and the bat- 
tering and pounding of travel over all 


kinds of surfaces. 


Naturally, to provide substantial equip- 
ment, the front line builders of dump 
wagons are using the various grades of 
Farrell's 85 to fit each part to its 
particular job. 


Farrell's 85 will add ruggedness and 
long life to your equipment! Allow 
us to submit recommendations and 
quotations for at least a trial to 
demonstrate its merits. 


Farrell-Cheek Steel Foundry Company, Sandusky, Ohio 


CHICAGO OFFICE—5 So. Wabash Ave. Phone: Franklin 1805 
DULUTH OFFICE—518 Providence Bldg. Phone: Melrose 1095-J 


DENVER OFFICE—3417 E. 14th Ave. 


ST. LOUIS OFFICE—907 Security Bldg. Phone: Garfield 5222 
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Pig lron 


Market Is Easier, on Small Vol- 
ume of Sales—Valley Malleable 
and Bessemer Down 50 Cents 


PIG TRON PRICES, PAGE 86 


Pittsburgh—Demand for pig iron 
is no more active than recently, lim- 
ited to occasional sales of small lots. 
Shipments, however, are slightly 
ahead of the rate a month ago. Prices 
continue subject to shading and re- 
cent concessions lower quotations on 
bessemer and malleable 50 cents a 
ton, giving a range of $17.50 to $18, 
valley, and $18, Pittsburgh furnace, 
for both. Basie is nominally quoted 
$17, valley, but sales are lacking to 
substantiate this price. No. 2 found- 
ry usually is $17, valley. Inquiry is 
lacking. 

Boston—-Sales of pig iron dropped 
sharply to 2000 tons in the past 
week. The melt has not improved 
and deliveries are slow. No. 2 Buffalo 
iron still is available at $15.50, fur- 
nace, and eastern makers are meet- 
ing this price. 

New York—Pig iron sales have 
declined, aggregating 6000 tons in 
the past week. Shipments, however, 
are reported to be increasing. Prices 
are unchanged at $15.50 to $16, fur- 
nace, for Buffalo iron, and $17, de- 
livered New York docks, for south- 
ern iron. Worthington Pump & Ma- 
chinery Corp., has purchased 550 
tons for its Harrison, N. J., plant and 
250 tons for its Buffalo plant. A 
New England consumer placed 1000 
tons of malleable. 

Buffalo—Buying has not’ been 
greatly stimulated by the reduction 
of district prices a week ago, al- 
though a number of consumers have 
covered early requirements. Buffalo 
furnaces booked less than 5000 tons 
in the past week. Shipments are de- 
clining after gaining earlier in the 
month. 

Philadelphia —- The market is 
quieter, and requests for shipments 
are fewer than recently. Several in- 
quiries for iron for first quarter from 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadel- 
phia, Standard Steel Works Co., Phil- 
adelphia, and others apparently are 
dormant for the present. 

Youngstown, O.,—Pig iron pur- 
chases continue small. The foundry 
grade now is $17, base, valley, and 
malleable is $17.50. 

Cleveland—Prices equivalent to 
$15.50 to $15.75, base, lake furnace, 
have been quoted recently on inqui- 
ries for substantial tonnages of pig 
iron in competitive territory, mark- 
ing a reduction of 25 to 50 cents 
from the lowest offers made two 
weeks ago. Makers have expressed a 
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willingness to absorb freight differ- 
entials. In some instances furnace 
nearest to consumers have lost in 
competition from others. Prices for 
local delivery appear to be well main- 
tained. Cleveland furnaces hold to 
$17.50, base, for the Cleveland 
switching area. In nearby territory 
$17 is the usual price, while for dis- 
tant shipment prices are governed 
largely by competition, in which 
other lake and central Ohio furnace 
share. A Muncie, Ind. melter will 
probably close this week for 3000 
tons of malleable. Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co. has not as yet 
placed its order for 1000 tons for 
its Cleveland plant. Lake furnaces 
with headquarters in Cleveland 
pooked 16,500 tons in the week, 
slightly more than in the week pre- 
ceding. The average rate of October 
shipments is below that of Septem- 
ber. 

The Corrigan, McKinney Steel Co. 
has blown out another blast furnace, 
now operating two of its four stacks 
at Cleveland. 

Cincinnati—Sales of pig iron the 
past week slightly exceeded 1500 
tons. It is indicated orders for first 
quarter will be accepted at present 
prices. Quotations of $11.50, base, 
Birmingham, may be obtained on 
small lots of southern iron. Blow- 
ing out of the Hamilton furnace of 
the American Rolling Mill Co., Mid- 
dletown, O., so far has not caused a 
stiffening of prices of northern iron. 
An inquiry for 500 tons of southern 
iron for a central Indiana melter is 
current. 

Chicago—Forward interest fea- 
tures the pig iron market, although 
the sales volume still is off from the 
September buying flurry. Orders are 
fair. About 2000 tons of foundry 
is pending on inquiry in the Mil- 
waukee district for the first quarter; 
2000 tons to 2500 tons is active in 
the Chicago district, and about 3000 
tons is pending in northern Indiana. 
The price is steady at $17.50, base, 
Chicago furnace. Southern iron is 
offered at $11.50, base, Alabama fur- 
nace. 

St. Louis—Sellers report the pig 
iron market is the quietest noted 
thus far this year. Sales in this dis- 
trict during the past week amounted 
to less than 500 tons. Some requests 
have been received to slow up ship- 
ments. Southern iron is offered in 
earload lots by at least one maker at 


$11.50, base, furnace. An order for 
No. 8 southern iron was reported 
booked at $11, furnace. Considerable 
irregularity exists in northern iron 
prices. Special terms are being made 
in some instances to customers hay- 
ing high-price contracts, to enable 
them to reduce their average. The 
market at Granite City on malleable 
and No. 2 foundry is $17.50. 


Birmingham, Ala.——Small-lot busi- 
ness, with an occasional order for a 
large tonage, features the southern 
market. Republic Steel Corp. booked 
one for 6000 tons. The probable out- 
put of southern iron in October has 
been sold. No iron is going to yard 
stocks now, with eight blast furnaces 
operating. Prices are unchanged. 


Toronto, Ont.—-Pig iron  produe- 
tion is at the lowest rate of the year, 
Demand is limited to small lots for 
prompt delivery. Prices are steady, 


Ferroalloy Shipments 
Moving at Slower Rate 


Ferroalloy Prices, Page 86 

New York—Specifications for do- 
mestic spiegeleisen are slow, with 
the market unchanged at $33, fur- 
nace, subject to differentials for 
quantities. Ferromanganese demand 
also is lagging, with the market 
steady at $99, duty paid, for car- 
loads to 500 tons annually. Special 
ferroalloys are holding their own 
after a little improvement recently 
in specifications. Tungsten is dull 
but unchanged, with wolframite ore 
about $12.50 a short ton unit duty 
paid, and scheelite $13 to $13.50. 


Pittsburgh — Specifications for 
ferroalloys have moderated slightly 
since the first of the month. Ship- 
ments of ferromanganese and spieg- 
eleisen reflect lighter steelmaking 
operations and are slower than a 
month ago. Prices are unchanged, 
ferromanganese continuing $103.79, 
delivered, and spiegeleisen $33. 

Chicago — October shipments of 
ferroalloys indicate a decline from 
September, despite slightly more or- 
ders from steel foundries. Little 
demand exists for spiegeleisen. The 
carload price is nominal at $33, 
eastern furnace, for the 19 to 21 per 
cent grade. Ferromanganese and 
50 per cent ferrosilicon are wun- 
changed. 


Dutch East Indies and Venezuela 
were our largest customers in June 
for casting and oil line pipe, taking 
almost one-half of our total export 
in this tubular product. 
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Drastic Decline in Prices of 50 ing mill grades, and several special- 
ties have dropped $1 a ton, while 


Cents to $2 Brings Lowest Level - 
ra a s P electric furnace turnings and other 
in Years—Buying Is Slow : , 


specialties have dropped $2 a ton. 
Some of these cuts have been arbi- 
trary reductions of dealer listings 


Chicago—Renewed short offerings grades. Some quotations for melt- and represent prices at which deal- 
and continued resistance by melters ing steel are $11.00. Rolling rails, ers can buy, rather than consumer 
have definitely turned the tide of the cast borings, several grades of ma- bookings. Even with material at re- 
scrap market. Prices are off 50 chinery and railroad cast, sheet clip- duced prices, dealers have been un- 
cents and $1 a ton fora number of pings, steelworks turnings, iron roll- able to increase their forward com- 


lron and Steel Scrap Prices 


Corrected to Tuesday noon. Gross tons deliver ed to consumers, except where otherwise stated. 





HEAVY MELTING STEEL ANGLE BARS—STEEL CAST IRON BORINGS Pitts., iron ............ 14.00 to 14.50 
Birmingham ........ 10.75 to 12.00 Chicago csonsaedeatiente 13.00 to 13.50 Birming., chem. .. 12.50 to 13.06 Pitts., steel ‘ . 17.00 tol 7.50 
B oe dealers... 8.00to 8.50 SG: LIQUEED oc siasiensuniiss 11.00 to 11.50 Birming., plain .... 7.50to 8.00 St. Louis iron .... 11.00 to 11.50 
nffalo, No. 1...... 12.25 to 13.00 LOW PHOSPHORUS Boston, chem. ...... 9.00to 9.50 St. Louis steel .... 14.00 to 14.50 
Buffalo, ~ ‘ ‘es ie BE. Pa. steel ...... 16.75 to 17.00 
Buffalo, No. 2...... 10.50 to11.00 Buf., billets and Boston, deal. ........ 3.60 to 4.10 
CUBORBO ecrconss...-».-> 11.00 to 11.50 bloom crops ...... 16.50 to17.00 Buffalo oo... 8.50to 9.00 E. Pa. iron ........... 14.50 to 15.00 
. deal. ........ 10.25 to10.75 Cleveland bil. and CRIN cassecrcanscicaces 5.50 to 6.00 7 
on. ae 11.00 to 11.25  —_— bloom crops ...... 17.50 Cinn., deal. ............ 6.50 to 7.00 NO. 1 CAST SCRAP 
Cleve. No. 2 .... 10.25to010.50 Eastern Pa. .......... 17.50 to 18.00 Cleveland ................ 7.50to 7.75 Birming., cup. ...... 11.00 to 11.50 
Det., No. 1 deal.... 10.75 to 11.25 Pittsburgh ............. 8.25 to 8.75 Detroit, deal. ........ 4.75 to 5.50 Buffalo (mac.)...... 11.00 to 11.50 
Det., No. 2 deal... 9.25 to 9.75 bloom crops .... 19.00 to 20.00 Eastern Pa. ........ 8.50 Boston. textile .... 11.00 to 11.50 
E. Pa. del. mill... 12.50 Pitts. sheet bar i Fe. CHOM.. i... 14.00 to 14.50 Chicago, mach. .... 12.35 to 12.90 
N.Y. del. R. R..... 8.50to 9.50 Crops. ..eecsesesseeeee- 17.50 to 18.00 N. Y., deal. ............ 4.50 Chi., railroad ........ 10.65 to 11.20 
 Y. deal. No. 2.. 6.25 to 6.50 HE Pittsburgh w.. 8.25 to 8.75 Chicago, agri. ...... 10.35 to 10.90 
os .. 6.00to 6.50 A; FROGS, SWITCHES aD 5.50 to 6.00 Cinn., mach. cup., 
N. Y., — _ 14.25 0.14.75 CINCASO eessesserernsn 12.25 to 12.75 pre Ph “ae 
Ft Nori sci, 11.50t01200 St Louls.......... 12.25t012.75 = PEPEE AND FLUES ——ciove. cupola’, 1860 t0 1408 
Federal, Ill. .......... 11.00 to 11.25, ee aa Rita MOR eicnies 8.00 to 8.50 Det., net deal ........ 8.50 to 9.00 
... 9.75 to 10.00 BRC ascctavccnsecesecs 0 “. E. Pa. cu ae 13.50 
Valleys No. 7. me 14.50 to 15.00 Cleveland ......... .. 7,50to 8.00 RAILROAD GRATE BARS W’ y cup deal. 9.50to 9.75 
5G) BUD sessseasesnsacse 11.00 CO 11.50 BeyrFFAlo occeccccecocacccee 8.00to 8.50 N. Y., del. local 
COMPRESSED SHEETS RAILROAD WROUGHT Chicago, net eseesoes 8.00 to 8.50 foundries ee 14.00 
Buffalo, dealers.... 10.50 to 11.00 Birminghan ....... 9.50to10.00 Cincinnati ............ 7.00 to 7.50 Ppitts., cupola ...... 13.50 to 14.00 
CHICAZO .....0 202000005. 9.25 to 9.75 Boston, dealers... 8.00to 8.50 Eastern Pa. .........._ 9.50t010.00 San Fran., del. .... 13.50 to 14.00 
Cleveland ............+ 10.50 to 10.75 Buffalo, No. 1... 9.00to 9.50 N- Y-, deal. ............ 6.5010 7.00 Seatite ................:.. 14.00 to 14.25 
— | cggelerg , ie re cae Buffalo, No. - ae 12.50 to 13.00 St. INE si chcstacandioens 10.00 to 10.25 4 % os 7 ma.... ay ~ “ar 
Pittsburgh ats, eee ee ee te eee FORGE FLASHINGS We Ras BIOL: Bi esiowes 60 to 10.5 
Valleys ...... ie . 14.00 to 14.50 Cinci., No. 2 we; 10.25 to 10.75 Boston, deal. . 6.10to 7.00 HEAVY CAST 
a." Aten Ge ; 3 Suffalo ...cccccceeeee 10.50 to 11.00 
BUNDLED SHEETS _— Pa. ......... 14.00 to 14.50 SUH : eae 10.50 to 11.00 
8.5 Y., No. 1 deal... 10.00 to 10.50 Cleve. ov. 10 in... 10.00 t0 10.50 Bo. Mach. cast... 12.50 to 13.50 
tg a rye = oo Pitts’ ect Hoe 14.25 to 14.75 Detroit some 9.2510 9.75 Buptalo, break...... 8.00 to 8.50 
Cleveland ... 8.00 to 8.50 St. Louis, No. 1... 9.00to 9.50 FORGE SCRAP Cleve., break ........ 8.00 to 8.50 
Eastern Pa. 9.50 st: Louis, No. 2.... 11.00 to 11.25 Sienton. Goal... 65000. €00 Detroit, auto, net ; 
Pittsburgh .. ; 12.50 to 13.00 SPECIFICATION PIPE f Chicago  ...ceeceeeeees 14.50 to 15.00 | SRS RES eae 10.50 to — 
St. Louis ................ 6.50 to 7.00 oo es ane os Bs Eastern Pa. ......... 11.00 to 11.50 ge Goong dl. .... eras cae 
r astern ea a Oo . uas The cccceccece ° ° 
SHEET CLIPPINGS ae 2... oa... 7.25to 7.50 ARCH BARS, TRANSOMS _N. Y. No. 1 d. ...... 7.00 to 8.00 
CRBERO axeeeeseesenne 6.50 to 7. B Chi 13.00 to 13.50 N. Y. break. dl... 7.75to 8.50 
. USHELING ~hicago, net ........ ° 0 13.5 Hees my : 
ae 1. to ee Buffalo, No. 1...... 10.50t011.00 St. Louis .......... 18.00 to 13.50 Pittsburgh ............ 10.50 to 11.00 
St. Louis  6.50to 7.00 Chicago, No. 1...... 8.50 to 9.00 AXLE TURNINGS MALLEABLE 
Ape a nepaags ‘ Cinn., No. 1 dl..... 9.25 to 9.75 Boston. deal 6.75 w 7.00 D 
STEEL RAILS SHORT ‘ NY 9 6.00 ta 6.50 oston, Geal. ........ . 0 ft. Boston R. R. «..... 14.00 to 14.50 
Cinn., a eee . B ffal ae 11.5 
; : UPA ....-sseeseersees 00 t0.11.50 Buffalo .....scsecsesene 14.50 to 15.00 
Birmingham ........ 12.00 to 12.50 Cleve., No. 2........ 7.00 to 7.25 Ch teelwork 8.50 to 9.00 : 
7 5 it N 1, Steelworks .. 5.00tO 9. Chicago, agri......... 11.50 to 12.00 
Boston, dealers.... 7.00 to 8-50 Detroit, No. 1 new ~ip F , : *. 
ae ClOVEIAN  ....ccccccsse 11.00 to11.50 (Chicago, R. R. .... 13.00 to 13.50 
RI ss nsd vatcsoncsive 15.50 to 16.00 PNR sadcabiccacchv teins 9.25 to ye East P 11.50 to 12.00 . 5° 
I ASLEITL EA. ooeseeeeee 00 LO La. Cinn., R. R. dl. .... 12.50 to 13.00 
Chicago (3 ft.)...... 18:60't0 14.00 St. Li. NOs. 2. scccsccsss 8.00 to 8.50 Pittsburgh 1250to13.00 .« i — 
Chicago (2 ft.) .... 14.00 to 14.50 Val. new No. 1.... 18.50t014.00 gt Touie 9:25to 9.75 nn. asri., dl....... 12.50 to 13.00 
Cinci., deal. .......... 15.75 to 16.25 MACHINE TURNINGS ae nee ; Cleve., rail ........... 14.50 to 15.00 
Detroit, deal. ........ 14.50 to 15.00 Birmingham ........ 7.50to 8.00 STEEL CAR AXLES Det. auto deal. .:.. 12.50 to 13.00 
Pitts. (open- Boston, dealers... 3.60to 4.10 Birmingham ........ 16.50 to17.50 St. Louis, rail........ 10.00 to 10.50 
hearth, 3 ft. PED ccsscrcvivoncicies 8.00 to 8.75 Bos., ship. pt......... 16.50 to 17.00 7 
and less) ............ 16.00 t0 16.50 Chicago ...v.c-- 5.00 to 5.50 Buffalo occ. 16.00 to 16.50 RAILS FOR ROLLING 
St. Louis .............. 14.50 to 15.00 Cinn., deal............ 6.25 to 6.75 Chicago ................ 16.25 to 16.80 5 feet and over 
STOVE PLATE Cleveland ......... . 6.00 to 6.25 Eastern Pa. .......... 20.50 to 21.00 Birming. cup. ...... 12.50 to 13.50 
Birmingh 9 10.00 Pe eee 4.50to 5.00 St. Louis................ 15.00 to 15.50 Boston .................... 10.00 to 10.25 
a cae iy ae EE. -0...- 7.50 to 9.00 SHAFTING Buffalo nnn 11.00 to 12.00 
Sep Becerenteees : “ ee See 5.00 to 5.50 ; Chicago ................ 13.50 to 14.00 
BUfEAlO ee ornen 9.75 to 10.25 bittsburgh 7.00to 7.50 Bos. ship. pt........ 13.00 to 14.00 astern Pa. .......... 13.50 to 14.00 
Chicago, net ........ 8.00 to 8.50 : 0 ero ° PUPOING & asctcalavcsceics 15.10 to 15.70 N York 9.50 to 10.00 
Cinci., deal St. Louis 6.00 to 6.50 5 New YOrK once 50 to 10. 
ci., deal. net.... 5.75 to 6.25 Valleys 9.50 to 10.00 ey ty 18.50 ct Louis Ff " 13:50 to 14.00 
ie MOt, Geal........ 7.50to 8.00 -. oo” ~ bate ae Fg. | Rane 13.00 to 14.00 ae ae ne ek 
Eastern Pa 959 BORINGS AND TURNINGS &. Louis 13.00 to 13.50 
oe Fee eeeneee . . A WD ee ereeeeeeeeeeee . . JOCOMOTIVE TIRES 
N. Y., deal. mill 6.00 For Biast Furnace Use A I 
St. Louis ............ | a eo eee ee ee eee — gages 11,00 Chicago, cut ....... 14.00 to 14.50 
- a o 9. irming., iron... .00 to 11. ae Rig ee 13.00 to 13.50 
COUPLERS, SPRINGS Cinn., deal. ....... . 6.00 to 6.50 Boston, iron. ........ 14.00 to 14.50 : PRRs 
Buffalo .................. 14.75 to 15.25 Cleveland .............. 7.50to 7.75 Buffalo, iron. ........ 13.50 to 14.00 LOW PHOS. PUNCHINGS 
Chicago ... ... 12.50 to 13.00 Detroit, deal. .... 4.75 to 5.25 Buffalo. steel ........ 15.00 to 15.50 Chieago ....... ... 12.00 to 13.50 
Eastern ra. .... 16.00 to17.00 Eastern Pa. .......... 7.00 to 8.50 Chicago, iron 12.50 to 13.00 Pittsburgh 16.00 to 16.50 
Pittsburgh . + AERO UO RIcOO. Thy Sup MUGS. cicccacicnes 4.00 Chi., roll steel...... 14.50 to 15.00 Eastern Pa. 16.00 to 17.00 
oe 12.50 to 13.00 Pittsburgh ............. 8.25 to 8.75 Cincinnati ..-- 12.00 to 12.50 Buffalo 16.00 to 16.50 
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Kaemmad Words...for 
the harassed FE A. 


and-to-mouth buying is no fun for the 
Purchasing Agent. 


The order that is delayed until the last minute 
for fear the job won't go through, requires 
immediate delivery to get that same job out 
quickly . . . to get paid for it quickly. 





If you are forced to buy bolts on this basis it 
is well to remember Russell, Burdsall & Ward's 
three strategically located plants—overnight 
delivery to most points. 


RUWUSSEEE.,. BURDSAEE A WARD 
BOE ANDNOE COMPANY 


PORT CHESTER, N. Y. ROCK FALLS, ILL. CORAOPOLIS, PA. 


Philadelphia - Chicago ~- Detroit - San Francisco - Los Angeles - Seattle - Portland 
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mitments. Further restrictions of 
shipments by steelworks consumers 
have speeded the depressed market. 

Boston—Except for one or two 
scrap grades the price situation re- 
mains weak and shows a falling off in 
the past week. Business is limited to 
scattered carlots. There has been 
rather a good pickup in the buying 
of pipe, resulting in a firm price for 
that grade. 

New York—Placing of No. 1 rail- 
road steel, estimated at more than 
15,000 tons, at $12.50, delivered, for 
the Lukens Steel Co., Coatesville, 
Pa., features activity in scrap. This 
interest also purchased a tonnage of 
heavy breakable cast at $11 and 
$11.50, delivered. This is a reduc- 
tion in both instances. A Florence, 
N. J.. consumer also has bought 
heavy breakable cast at a reduction, 
paying $11, delivered. As a result 


—————————————————— 
Canadian Scrap 


Dealers’ Buying Prices 
MONTREAL 


Per Gross Ton 











a obcs cincntescekoasistese $11.00 
aoa, scan Conan 10.00 
Car wheels .............. = 8.00 
Stove plate ............. an 8.00 
Wrought pipe ..................... 2.00 
SE os cissintaabcransecteesss 2.00 
Heavy melting steel ......... 6.00 
TORONTO 

Steel axles 7.00 
IIS oes noncnesensois oxvecens 7.00 
Heavy melting steel .......... 7.00 
NN oops avtensnesen 2.00 
No. 1 mach. cast (net)........ 9.00 
Mameemie (net) .............0..... 7.00 
RR RNR eR. sl 





dealers’ buying prices on cast have 
been reduced to a spread of $7 to 
$8, New York. The reduction at 
Coatesville and a decline of 50 cents 
a ton for Buffalo have lowered the 
dealers’ buying prices on No. 1 rail- 
road steel to a spread of $8.50 to 
$9.50, New York. 
Philadelphia—Quotations on steel 
and iron scrap have been marked 
down sharply on recent sales and 
tonnages of distress scrap have been 
sold even lower than these prices. A 
substantial tonnage of No. 1 heavy 
melting steel] has been sold at $12.50, 
delivered, and some heavy break- 
able cast has moved at $11 and 
$11.50, delivered. Phoenix Iron Co. 
has made a dual price on machine 
shop turnings, $7.50, delivered at 
Phoenixville, Pa., on local scrap at 
$1.76 freight or less, and $8.50 on 
material from distant points. 
Buffalo—Bethlehem Steel Co. is 
reported to have purchased a_ ton- 
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nage of heavy melting steel for de- 
livery at Lackawanna. A report 
which lacks official verification is 
that $12.50 a ton was paid for No. 
1 and $11 for No. 2. This report 
and other developments have re- 
sulted in sharp downward revisions 
of quotations. 

Pittsburgh—-Slightly more activity 
is shown in the steel and iron scrap 
market, following prolonged dull- 
ness, with prices easier on recent 
sales. Heavy melting steel is off 25 
cents on a sale at $14.75. Compressed 
sheets and scrap rails are down 50 
cents on sales at $14.50. Buying of 
most grades is spotty and limited to 
small lots with prices nominal in 
many instances. 

Cleveland—Continued lack of con- 
sumer demand is reflected in further 
decline in iron and steel scrap. Ship- 
ments have been cut 50 per cent this 
week by the one steelworks consumer 
which has been receiving material. 
A second large consumer remains out 
of the market with prospects slight 
that it will enter soon. Consumption 
by foundries is low. Quotations on 
practically all grades have moved to 
still lower levels this week, some as 
much as $1 aton. No. 1 heavy melt- 
ing steel has dropped to $11 to 
$11.25, the lowest this grade has 
been quoted in years. 

Detroit— Decided 
developed recently in the steel and 
market and quotations 
marked 5 


weakness has 


iron scrap 
have been 


Coke 


down 25 to 50 


cents On most grades. Some interests 
believe prices will decline further, al- 
though less pessimism is being ex- 
pressed. 

Cincinnati—With small shipments 
of iron and steel scrap, prices show 
a softening tendency. Borings at $6 
to $6.50 are weak. A decline of 25 
cents in heavy melting steel to 
$10.25 to $10.75, is considered 
representative of the market. 

St. Louis—-Consumer interest in 
iron and steel scrap is still lacking, 
and with offerings in considerable 
volume, the trend of prices continues 
downward. Shipments to consumers 
are fairly well sustained. Contribu- 
tions by railroads have been liberal 
for some weeks, and some large in- 
dustries, which had heretofore origi- 
nated little waste material, are now 
turning loose large quantities, de- 
spite declining prices. 

Birmingham, Ala.—The market 
for steel and iron scrap is unchanged 
and dealers find little opportunity to 
trade. Prices are nominal and un- 
changed. Some heavy melting steel 
is moving but less than normally. 

Toronto, Ont.—wWhile there has 
been some improvement in sales to 
foundries and other consumers of 
iron scrap, steel grades are at a stand- 
still. Mills are taking odd shipments 
of heavy melting steel, but no large 
tonnages are reported. Demand for 
iron scrap is confined to small ton- 
nages but buyers are more numerous 

’rices are unchanged. 


Demand for Industrial and Do- 
mestic Heating Fuel Increased 
—Foundry, Furnace Sales Slow 


COKE PRICES, PAGE 86 


Pittsburgh—-Beehive coke is mov 
ing better for heating purposes, cold 
weather stimulating demand for in 
dustrial and domestic fuel, with the 
prepared sizes making a better show 
ing than the former grades. Blast 
furnace requirements are light, while 
shipments of furnace coke “to gas 
producers is expanding 
Foundry operations continue as dull 
as a month ago. Prices are un- 
changed, with furnace coke usually 
$2.60, and standard 5.5 


slowly. 


2 foundry $3.50 
to $3.85. 

Beehive coke production in the 
Connellsville district during the week 
ended Oct.. 11 was 18,750 tons 
against 17,520 tons the preceding 
week, and 17,300 tons the correspnd- 
ing week of last year, according to 
the Connellsville Courier. 

Cincinnati — Cold weather has 
stimulated demand for domestic 


coke. Foundry grades are moving 


slowly, specifications for this month 
about on a par with September. 

Boston—Small shipments of coke 
on contracts are supplying foundries’ 
requirements. The market for do 
mestic grades also is quiet. 

New York—tThe drop in tempera- 
ture has brought out greater inter- 
est in furnace coke. However, prices 
are unchanged throughout the lis‘. 

Chicago—By-product fuundry coke 
shipments are gaining about 10 per 
cent over September. Foundry spe- 
cifications have been heavier despite 
the fact foundry operations continue 
at about 55 per cent, the same as a 
month ago. By-product coke is un- 
changed at $8, ovens, and $8.75, de- 
livered in the Chicago switching dis- 
trict. 

St. Louis—Coke 
slower than in September. Demand 
foundries increasing 


shipments are 


is spotty, some 
specifications 
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Pacific 


Current Buying Light but Pros- 
pective Business Promises 
Much Tonnage for Final Months 
—Small Lots Rule —Pipe Buy- 
ing as Declined to Low Level, 





Coast 


Seattle—Pending tonnages of iron 
and steel are in excess of normal in 
the Pacific Northwest. Awards on 
several important projects have been 
expected for some time but are still 
undecided. Business placed this week 
was of unimportant size but some 
new work has developed that is giv- 
ing promise of improved turnover 
during the last two months of 1930. 

One of the year’s important jobs, 
the Ford plant at Seattle, will be up 
for figures early next month, it is 
reported. While the plans have not 


EER ee 
Coast Pig Iron Prices 


Beebe IND. Gohisisscnencicasssate $22.00 to 24.00 
FORT BOUMETY cccccesscccccsse 22.00 to 24.00 
PIII: <cous ca sateubaabaiinhes 24.2 

PEIN Sxsbishensomssnicbiskectenes 22.00 to 24.00 


*C.i.f. duty paid. 








been released to local steel fabrica- 
tors, it is understood that the steel 
involved is between 2000-4000 tons. 
Bids are in for construction of two 
large steel pipe lines for Seattle’s 
water system, calling for about 8600 
tons of plates. Lockbar and riveted 
steel pipe proposals are under con- 
sideration. Low bid for the former 
type was $1,206,116 and for the lat- 
ter $1,313,527. The award is expect- 
ed to be closed this week but there 
may be a delay due to controversy 
over paint. 


Bars, Plates and Shapes 


No reinforcing awards of 100 tons 
or more were announced this week 
although several large tonnages are 
pending. Local steel mills reports less 
demand for their products. Merchant 
bars are slow. Mill prices are un- 
changed, concrete bars at 2.30c and 
merchant at 2.25c. 

Subeontracts for the two large 
Seattle pipe lines are awaited with 
interest by steel mills and fabrica- 
tors. Tacoma is calling for bids Oct. 
20 for a 30-inch steel pipe line 11,- 
500 feet long requiring about 600 
tons. Seattle engineers are working 
on a pipeline project in an irrigation 
district near Lake Chelan and on a 
proposed hydroelectric plant on 
Portland canal. The former job will 
involve five miles of 6 to 22-inch 


94 


Oil Country Needs Light 


steel pipe while the latter will call 
for a penstock and powerhouse, de- 
tails of which are not yet available. 

The only award exceeding 100 
tons of structurals this week was 
taken by the Wallace Bridge & Struc- 
tural Steel Co., Seattle, which will 
furnish 200 tons of shapes for the 
Fox theater, Spokane. Bids are in 
and under consideraation for the 
dam gates and power house at 
Rock Island, Wash., for the Puget 
Sound Power & Light Co., a total of 
1750 tons. Aside from the Seattle 
Ford plant no other important struc- 
tural projects have developed this 
week. 


Finished Materials 


Wholesale houses report business 
slow and considerably below the cor- 
responding month last year. Demand 
is spotted but it is less than expect- 
ed. Notwithstanding conditions, 
prices remain firm and there is less 
complaint than usual about cutting. 
Recent imports of steel products in- 
clude a small tonnage of rails from 
Antwerp and 1375 bundles of steel 
wire and rope from ports in Great 
Britain. 


Pipe Tonnages are Pending 


American Cast Iron Pipe Co., 
through R. C. Polk, Seattle agent, 
has a contract to furnish 275 tons 
of 8 and 12-inch Class B cast iron 
pipe for the Sixth avenue northwest 
improvement, Seattle. Award of 100 
tons involved in the Magnolia boule- 
vard project is pending. Stand pipe 
and pipe contracts for an improve- 
ment at Spokane are still pending. 
No important tonnages have devel- 
oped. Municipalities as a rule are 
well supplied for the year and fur- 
ther improvements await next year’s 
budgets. Local pipe branches are 
well stocked with standard sizes for 
quick deliveries. 


Small Tonnages Are Rule 


San Francisco—(By Air Mail) 
Buyers now are purchasing only ma- 
terial that is actually needed. On the 
whole, both awards and new inquiries 
were of light proportions. Featuring 
the awards of the week were 3400 
tons of structural shapes for the new 
Mills building in San Francisco, 
placed with McClintic-Marshall Co. 
No change is noted in prices. 


Concrete bar awards aggregated 
945 tons. Unnamed interests too, 
200 tons for a newspaper building, 
250 for the John Marshall school ang 
300 tons for a warehouse for the 
Brunswig Drug Co., all in Log Ap. 
geles. Among the new inquiries were 
600 tons for the Paramount theater 
Oakland, and 350 tons for a building 
in Berkeley for the University of 
California. Pending business exceeds 


- 6000 tons. Out-of-stock quotations in 


both the Los Angeles and San Frap- 
cisco districts continues firm at 
2.50¢., base, on carload lots. Move. 
ment of merchant bar steel continues 
confined to small lots. On this clags 
of material 2.35c, c.i.f. appears firm. 
Plate prices range between 2.05 and 
2.15¢, ¢.i.f. 

Structural shape awards were the 
largest in nearly two months and 
totaled 4245 tons. The Minneapolis 
Steel & Machinery Co. took 100 tons 
for the John Marshall school in Log 
Angeles. McClintic-Marshall Co. took 
325 tons for a newspaper building 
on North Wilcox street, Los Angeles, 
and 100 tons for an apartment on 
Haight street, San Francisco. A 
bridge on the Ashfork-Kingman 
highway in Arizona, 205 tons, went 
to the Virginia Bridge & Iron Co, 


Other Finished Material 


For the first time in ten weeks, 
cast iron pipe awards totaled legs 
than 100 tons. Los Angeles will open 
bids Oct. 20 for 2516 tons and Eu- 
reka, Calif., will open bids Oct. 21 
for 100 tons. No award has yet been 
made on the 331 tons for Fullerton, 
Calif. Little of importance has trans- 
pired of late in the markets for 
standard steel pipe, oil country goods 
and line pipe. Stocks of the former 
commodity in distributors’ ware- 
houses are well rounded out. Line 
pipe inquiries are confined to small 
lots of a few thousand feet. 


Hanna Takes Copper Option 


An option on property held by the 
United States Copper Mining Co., at 
Clifton, Ariz., has been acquired by 
the M. A. Hanna Co., iron and coal 
mine operators. The property is be- 
lieved to contain a commercial ton- 
nage of low-grade copper ore, com- 
parable with other porphyry copper 
of the Southwest. The Hanna com- 
pany has had geologists and mining 
experts examine the field, but has 
not decided what course to pursue 
in regard to it. Property is adjacent 
to the Phelps Dodge Corp., which is 
working a higher grade ore body, 
averaging approximately 2 per cent, 
and concentrating the ore by means 
of the flotation process. 
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Steel, Wrought and Cast lron Pipe, and Tubing 


and two discounts of 5 per cent; on gal- HOT ROLLED 
Welded lron, Steel Pipe vanized by 1% points with two 5 per Bim BEE casas 38 3%—3% bickigs 
Base Price $200 ton cents. On iron pipe large jobbers obtain 21% —2 \...... 46 _ ne 7 
additional discount of 1 point with 5 and + ARTA nent ee 52 ct SS ee 46 


Base Discounts on steel pipe, Pittsburgh 
and Lorain, O., to jobbers in carloads. 





2% per cent on black and galvanized. 


Subject to 5 per cent supplemen- 


Indiana Harbor, Ind., and Evanston, IIl., BOILER TUBES tary discount for carload lots. On 
: points less. Chicago del. 2 points less.  Carload Discounts, f.0.b. Pittsburgh less than 10,000 pounds, base dis- 
Wrought iron pipe, Pittsburgh base. Lap Welded Steel Charcoal [ron count reduced 6 points. On 10,000 
BUTT WELD QF Y, ccccassece 38 ae era 8 pounds to carload, base discount re- 
21%4—2 %...... 46 2—214....0....: 13 duced 4 points and one 5 per cent 
accessensmpiliad 52 2%—2% 16 allowed. No extra for lengths up to 
8% —3% ...... 54 , ALS ae 17 and including 24 feet. Sizes smaller 
ae ie Oe” Se ee 57 SO 18 than 1 inch and lighter than stand- 
a 64 52% land1% .31 15 Pera ROSES oe Bikwunnns 20 ard gage to be held at mechanical 
1% and 2..35 18 rr one ee 1 tig Delalweaeroncten 21 tubes list and discount. Intermediate 
LAP WELD On lots of a carload or more, above sizes and gages not listed take price 
aes - Ce 8. 8 base discounts subject to preferential of next larger outside diameter and 
2% —6 ee 61 49% 2%—3% ..28 13 of two 5 per cent discounts on steel heavier gage. 
18 ... 58 45% ~ 4—6 .......... 30 17 and 10 per cent on charcoal iron. Small- S | T bi 
He ants 56 43% 7 and 8....29 16 er quantities subject to following modi- eamiess uoiIng 
ae... 42% 9—12 ........26 11 Coats Dem Seay Seconnts. Cold drawn; f.0.b. mill 
RUTT WELD Lap Welded Steel—Under 10,000 Random lengths over 5 ft.......... 55 % 
pounds, 6 points under base and one Selected lengths, 1 to 18 ft......... 53% 


Extra strong, plain ends 


1 48 5 per cent; on 10,000 pounds to car- 

ya GEM tte LTT Sint wader bare and'two's Cast bron Water Pipe 

SeRBAD nsesons Sa See 28 12 on a oo ppb gn allege Class B Pipe—Per Net Ton 
2—3 esevceececces 63 52% 1—2 seccceses 34 18 10 se aa 8, d - nts ae b ase; od Six-inch and over, Bir. $37.00 to 38.00 
LAP sige od P one 6 Rodent i peg aaa hte mace Birmingham 41.00 to 42.00 
Extra strong, plain ends a 7 Four-inch, Chicago ....... 49.20 to 50.20 
BAe iets seeed BE eae 29 13 STANDARD COMMERCIAL SEAM- Six to 24-inch, Chicago 45.20 to 46.20 
2%—4 ....... 69 48% 2%4—4 ......34 20 1s Boe Sees Six-inch and over, N. Y. 38.50 to 40.50 
44%—6 ........ 58 47% 4%—6 ....... 33 19 COLD DRAWN Four-inch, New York .... 41.50 to 42.50 
oS Reeeeen 54 pode 7 and 8....31 17 R daseccasguaceesbanee Sie, 9a 46 Stand. fittings, Bir. base.... $100.00 
9—10 247 34% 9—12 ....... 21 8 144—1%...... 53 3%—3 %...... 48 Six to 24-inch, base; over 24-inch 
11—12.....46 33% CR Bcicicses * eae Oe 51 plus $20; 4-inch, plus $10; 3-inch, 
To large jobbers these discounts on 2—2 Yh ....0000e 32 4%, 5, 6........ 40 plus $20; gas pipe fittings, $5 higher. 
steel pipe increased on black by 1 point 21%4—2 %&...... 40 Class A pipe $4 higher than Class B. 


Warehouse Quotations at Leading Centers, in Cents Per Pound 


STEEL BARS St. Louis 3.15c Bost. 3/16-in.._ pa ay Sea Sie 4.90c COLD FIN. STEEL 
Baltimore ...... 3.00c "Tusa ...:.. Sassiaces 3.65c Buftals .......... 3.50¢ leveland***.. 4.35¢c 
Boston ........ 3.265¢ Young. ......2.30c-2.60c Chattanooga. 3.60c —_— Detroit ........ ny A paar og 
Buffalo 3.15¢ SHAPES Chicago ........ 3.35¢ Houston ...... 5.40c Boston 3.50¢ 
Chattanooga 3.10¢ Baitimore 3.00c Cincinnati .... 3.45¢ Los Ang 5.10¢ Buffalo STARS 3.15¢ 
Chicago ........ 2.90¢c es : Cleveland ...... 3.10¢c New York .... 4.35¢C: racic 7 
Cincinnati 3.15¢ vo ceene $.365¢ — Hetroit .......... 3.35¢ Phila.*7 4.15¢ par acre aaa = 
Cleveland ..... _2.85¢ pe sessessees yo Houston ....... 3.90¢ —Pitts.** .......4.00¢-4.10e po ne ial yee 
Detroit .......... 3.00¢ -nattanooga.. ; Los Ang. ...... 3.95¢ Portland ........ 5.50¢c ae ; ' 
Chicago ........ 3.00 com Hemagy oe Cleveland ...... 3.40 
Houston. ........ 3.00c Cinci : 3.35 New York...... 3.40¢ San Fran. .... 5.C0c Detroit 3 65 
Los. Ang. ....  3.40¢ a. S| Pert ........ 4.00¢ Seattle .......... 5.50¢ Los Ane.(a) 4.50 
De sematt S10c Sleverand ..... ae ee 3.05¢ St. Louis ...... 4.60¢ New York 3 50c 
Philadelphia. = 2.60 yt rath rs 325c — Ecitts.#* ........ 2.75c-2.85c St. Paul ........ 4.23¢  Philadelphia* —3.40¢ 
Pittsburgh .... 2.75¢c I — pes ae 3.40c San Fran 3.80¢ EE sn ccccechesice 5.35¢ Pittsburgh 3.35¢ 
Portland ........ 3.15¢ ee ee Seattle .......... 4.00¢ _ t * ; 
New York 3.10¢ ; “Ses BANDS Portland (a) 4.50c 
San Frans 3.40¢ ; ; ae St. Louis ...... 3.45¢ 3 
r Philadelphia . .50¢ ~~ 4 : San. Fran.(a) 4.25¢ 
Seattle . 3.15¢ Attsburs 2.85 ae: re 3.40¢ Baltimore 3 3.50¢ Seattle (a) 4.75¢ 
St. Louis ...... 8.15¢ | PICCADUTED wpe PWNS eenserneen 3.95¢ Boston ......4.015¢-5.00€ §t Paul (a). —-3.85¢ 
eal ........ 3.00 Sen Weun, 3.40c 0. 24 BLACK ERIE oscescane 3.50¢ St. Louis ...... 3.60c 
eae 8.65¢ = enttle 3 15c NO. 2 4 Chattanooga.. 3.30¢ ‘Tulsa... 4.75¢ 
IRON BARS . toe. 3 25¢ Bee SF on 3.75¢ Chicago ........ 3.10¢ Flats and squares 50c 
Balti 5 BOStOR © 2.0650... 4.70¢ Cincinnati .... 3.35¢ ext t Tul 
more ...... 8.25¢ = St. Paul ........ 3.10€ — Bufralo 4.20c Cleveland S5b6- ‘Sune Sane be dene 
Boston .......... 8.265c ©Tulsa .............. 3.75¢ oe =y oiaaaguaaaa ie ny egg ' where 5.14c is quoted. 
Buffalo 3.15¢ bake Chicago ......... 3.80¢ Det. 3/16-in. (a) Rounds, hex. only. 
eelonmnangy ’ _ PLATES Cincinnati 4.05¢ & lighter 3.30¢ . 
ee 8.10¢ Baltimore 3.00C = Clev. *#® ........ 3.75¢ Houston. .... 3.65¢ COLD ROLL. STRIP 
pei a pee 3oston 8.365¢ = Detroit .......... 3.75¢ Los Ang. ...... 4.30c Boston 0.100- 
— $.18¢ Buffalo ......-. $980 ies Ane... 410c New York... %.46e in, 600 Ib. 
ie works} oh toc ne rete New York .... 3.55¢ Philadelphia . 2.90¢ Ra & ebedabaides 5-30¢ 
Ke Re re -00c to 3.65¢ Pittsburgh .... 3.10¢ uffalo ....... 5.65¢ 
op ae, ‘ aor Cincinnati .... 3.25¢ Phila.*7 . 3.60¢ Portland ........ 3.50¢ Chicago 
Tulsa “ 3.65¢ Creverane, %6- Pitts.** 3.40¢-3.50¢ San Fran. 3.75¢ (soft) (b) . 6.15¢ 
seeereeeeeees -60C in. and Portland ........ 5.00c Séattic -.......... 4.15¢ Cincinnati 6.10¢ 
REINFOR. BARS thicker ...... 2.95c San Fran. ....  4.35¢ St. Paul ..... 3.75¢ Clev. (b) ...... 5.95¢ 
Baltimore ..2.50c-3.31¢ Clev., 3/16-in 3.20 Seattle 0.000... 5.00¢ cy Cena Oa 3.85¢ 2 ae §.40¢c 
Boston .......... 3.265c Detroit .......... 3.10¢ = St. Louis ......  4.05¢ ba Phila. (c)........  4.85¢ 
Buffalo .......... 2.95c Det. 3/16-in. 3.10C = gt paul ........ 3.545¢ HOOPS New York... 5.05¢ 
Chattanooga... 3.10c Houston ...... 3.00¢ i ere 4.45¢ Baltimore 3.50¢ (b) Net base, straight- 
Cincinnati ..... 3.15¢ Los Angeles.. a Boston ....... 5.50¢-6.00¢ ening, cutting, boxing 
New York ..... .30¢c ; SETS 3 
eeand ..2.25¢-2.44¢ ae vd selphi » Bec NO. 24 GAL. SHEE r Buffalo ........ 3.90¢ } PI or a ‘ 
«Ue 3.00¢ hiladelphia . 50 Balt.*t 4.25c Chicago ........ 3.65¢ c) Plus mill, size an 
Houston ........ 3.00 Pittsburgh. .... 2.85¢ Boston ........+ 5.45¢ Cincinnati 3.90¢ quantity extras. 
Los Ang. cl..  2.40c _—‘ Portland ........ 3.15¢ = Buffalo ......... 4.40¢c Cleveland . 3.65¢  ttDomestic bars. 
Los Ang. Icl.. 2.70c  § San Fran. ....  3.40¢ to4.60c Det. No. 14 *Plus quantity extras 
New York .2.65c-3.10¢ Seattle ............ 3.15¢ Chicago & lighter 3.80¢ **Less than 25 sheets 
Pee. ......... 2.40c-3.00¢c St. Louis ...... 3.25¢ le. del.).... 4.35¢ New York .... 3.75¢ *+50 or more bundles. 
( ) 
Pittsburgh .... 2.75¢ St. Paul 3.10¢ Chicago Philadelphia . 3.15¢ ***Less 0.15c where 
San Fran. cl . 2.30¢ Tulsa ..........+.. 3.75¢ (outside Pittsburgh 4.10¢ more than 10 bundles 
San Fran. Icl. 2.60¢ NO. 10 BLUE shipment) . 4.35¢ Seattle 5.15¢ are ordered at once for 
Seattle .......... 3.15¢ Baltimore 3.50¢ to 4.60c St. Paul 3.70¢ delivery at one time 
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ONSIDER the punishment your 
equipment takes in the quarries! 
... Steel bits making hole for the blast- 
ing charge... shovels loading tons of 
rock ... quarry cars subjected to ter- 
rific usage, straining with every load 
... car trucks jarring, wheels scraping 
over uneven track . . . load upon load 
of rock dumped into the yawning jaws 
of the crusher. Here is a story of wear, 
strains, shocks and distortion. 


Place your dependence where the 
great majority of progressive plant op- 
erators are placing theirs—on Alloy 


WHERE ROCKS 





Steel equipment. Its superiority over 
ordinary steel in strength and resist- 
ance to abrasion, impact, distortion 
and fatigue is saving countless thou- 
sands of dollars yearly throughout the 
entire industrial field. 


Let Electro Metallurgical engineers 
show you how your operating costs 
may be cut by the proper use of Ferro- 
Alloys. Write today for additional facts. 


ELECTRO METALLURGICAL SALES CorpP. 
Unit of Union Carbide Tg and Carbon Corporation 


Carbide and Carbon Building, 30 East 42nd Street 


New York, N. Y. 


Electromet 
Ferro-Alloys & Metals 








G& 
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THE MARKET WEEK 





Mill Products 


Base price cents per pound f.o.b. 
mill, except otherwise specified. Cop- 
per and brass product prices based on 
10.00c, del., Conn. for copper 
Sheets 





Metals 


Demand Is Light as Users Show 
Uncertainty 
—Copper Steady at Low Level 


Regarding Prices 


Yellow brass (high)............ 17.00 New York—wWith users uncertain in England they continue burden- 
Copper, hot rolled ...... oo 19.75 as to whether prices of most metals some. 
— 9.00 have touched bottom, buying this Lead—Firmness has brought do- 
zine sheet (100-Ib. base) 9.50 week has been light. A few months mestic buyers into the market. Some 
~- egg in gu ago, the mere fact that most prices buying for November as well as 
<n Le es eee 21.87% were the lowest in more than a quar- prompt shipment has been done 
SeamleSS COPPET ........ ee 22.00 ter of a century would have been though the latter continues to domi- 
Yell brass (high, full ee oe ee purchases, ra nate the market. September statis- 
 tinanli 1525 buyers and sellers have been fooled {ies were relatively strong. in that 
Se 17.37% so often on the appearance of bottom they showed a negligible increase in 
Anodes that they have become skeptical. stocks. 
Copper, ee seseeeess 17.25 Some signs indicate that the break Aluminum — Prices here are 
Yellow brass (high) ........... 17.50 has been overdone, especially in Lon- steady, although business is light and 


Old Metals 


ealers’ buying prices, cents Ib. 





don lead, zinc and tin. The melting 
away of market values was at least 
checked if not stopped with recover- 


the market in Europe has been cut 
two cents to 18.50e a _ pound.- 
Daily Metal Trade 


New York - 9 és as — ~— ies on the stock exchange and in the Sih tere ere. 
CHICAZO .......cereseererrrresees aves London metal market. These re- 

Cleveland... cece . eoveries were especially significant B p d S 
genta ie maanaRRE to the American markets in lead and y-Fro ucts Scarce and 


Heavy Yellow Brass 
IEE) cscvscscessvssecesscoeessess . 4.75 to 5.00 
Heavy Copper and Wire 








tin. 


Copper—Prices are steady at 


Prices Tend Upward 





8.00 to 8.25 , ns 
ooo ada a 7.75 to 8.00 10.00c, Connecticut, and may hold a New York—Demand for light oil 
EE Dic eersnssoesssveoeses 7.50 to 8.00 while at this figure, the lowest since distillates is steady and heavy 
Cleveland Le “1s pa 1896 and seldom touched prior to enough to reduce some _ reserve 
St sar sana in eee that. Demand and supply are not yet stocks, especially motor benzol, 
RRR 6.75 to 7.00 balanced, and it is said in the mar- 
Yellow Brass Tubing F ket that it may be difficult to accom- _———— 
I, ic cis caches synenevan besten 4.00 to 4.50 plish this end, except as lower prices — ———— 
New York force it. However, it is understood Coke By-Products 
Chicago that curtailment of output is con- 
Cleveland .........0.-0ssseeeesssssen 50 to 6. sidered by the producers on a greater Per Gallon, a Plants, Tank 
St. Louis “ee ian 6.75 to 7.00 scale. Spot 
ios il Sy sa taseancbdsonsenkersie 3.50 to 3.75 Zinc—Depression in the price of Pure beneeb o.c.4c cs. $0.21 
es seestenenenseesaessncesneneeeess he to pe prime western to the lowest since a = cent benzol «0.0... 0.21 
a oe 3.25 to 3.50 F 9 ‘ nth. cin iat. Ce URMRDE , <s sosivsarn-viptiencphlacvanean oer . 0.30 
DT MMOMIED  Ssecrccscssscass ae ee 4.00 to 4.25 about 1902 and a Dahan seldom bad Solvent naphtha .................. 0.25 
Zin proached in the history of the in- Commercial xylol ................ 0.25 
Cleveland ile 1.50 to 200 GUST, DAR SH CHO SOAESD OF SSO Per Pound at Producers’ Plants in 
: > ees a node —_ = liberate effort to force the production 250-Pound Drums 
MUUMMNENINIIS. biiccisceccaascswesedecscaseseaee 2.00 ; : 
Aluminum of mines and smelters to a lower RIL ay ncnirntaetee 0.16 to 0.17 


Clippings, soft, Cleveland 12.00 to 13.00 


point. The September _ statistics 


Per Pound at Producers’ Plants 


eee nerd. oe as > a show that although curtailment has Naphthalene flakes .............. 3.75 to 4.75 
TIMES, VCICVEIANG  .......cccc00 2. Dt . P Te ‘ © ae kK 7r 
pe BS att - ; mo ~ — made progress this year it has been eons WIE Rashi sisink 4.75 to 5.75 
Cast, Boston 6.00 to 6.25 much too slow to balance the mar- Per 100 Pounds Delivered 
Sulphate of ammonia ........ $1.85 


Cast, St. Louis 4 aan 7.00 


Secondary Metals 
Remelt aluminum No. 12.... 
Brass ingot, 85-5-5-5............ 


OES BETTIE, FEAL NP IMEI A 


Quicksilver Steady at $112 


New York—Quicksilver is steady, 
with $112 a flask the most general 
price for small spot lots, while quo- 
tations also are heard a little above 
and below this figure. 


13.50 
10.00 











ket. Some metal has been sold at 
3.95¢c, East St. Louis, but in the past 
few days more business has been 
done at 4.00c. 

Tin—After several days of light 
business, with spot straits dropping 
to 24.62l%c, the price recovered to 
about 27.00c. Dealers have bought 
for shipment into next year, while 
consumers have bought little else 
than nearby. Stocks of tin in this 
country and in England have been 
eut nearly 2000 tons in a month but 








which is in short supply. Toluol and 


, xylol also are active, with evidence 


of higher prices before Jan. 1. Out- 
put is off as coking operations con- 
tinue curtailed. Prices are firm, 
but unchanged. According to the 
bureau of mines, benzol production 
the first eight months of the year 
was 7 per cent below 1929 at 80,- 
346,000 gallons. 





Prices of the Week, Cents a Pound 








Copper Straits Tin Lead Alum- 
Electro Lake de- Casting New York Lead East Zine inum Spot Ingot 
delivered livered refinery Spot Futures N. Y St. L St. L. 98-99% Antimony Nickel 
Fe 10.00 10.12% 9.8714 25.50 26.00 5.10 4.95 3.95 22.90 7.25 35.00 
MRR NN Boe 6 suice i sscecscsseceeoe's 10.00 10.12% 9.87% 26.00 26.30 5.10 4.95 3.95 22.90 7.37% 35.00 
EY is isuussasecicnocacdiases 10.00 10.12% 9.87% 26.55 26.87% 5.10 4.95 3.97% 22.90 7.30 5.0 
ic. voc coukssucseiecsoes 10.00 10.12% 9.87% 26.50 96.85 5.10 4.95 1.00 22.90 7.3( 55.00 
LS 10.00 10.12% 9.87% 26.85 27.15 ».10 4.95 4.00 22.90 7.30 ».00 
NN tc ca css ccs 10.00 10.12% 9.87% 27.25 27.5 ».10 4.95 4.00 22.90 7.30 ».00 
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Europe 


The 


Birmingham, Eng. quarter- 
ly meeting of the iron 
Birmingham was unproductive of 
business. Conditions in the consum- 
ing industries do not warrant for 
ward buying and the quarterly 
gathering has rarely been held under 
such depressing conditions. A few re- 
presentatives came as usual from 
other parts of the Kingdom. 

In the case of South Wales they 
were fewer, but this is not to be 
wondered at in view of the stagna- 


trade at 


tion in that steelmaking center. A 
crisis has been sprung upon the 
Welsh steel industry by announce- 


ment that at the end of this week the 
Dowlais steelworks must be closed, 
throwing out of work 2500 men. 

Appeals have been made to the 
works to carry on, but the chair- 
man of the British Guest Keen Bald- 
wins Iron & Steel Co. Ltd. informed 
the mayor of Herthyr Tydvil in a 
letter: The plain fact is that the 
product of Dowlais works cannot now 
be sold to pay for the cost of operat 
ing the works.” 


Works Closed 


In addition to the closing of Dow 
lais, 4000 men are idle following 
closing of the Ebbw Vale iron and 
‘steel works, but a strong effort is 
being made to persuade the company 
to make a restart. 


Another 


The meeting of the steel associa 
tion next week is being awaited with 
great interest. Production costs have 
been lowered considerably since the 
association fixed the present basis 
ten months ago. Foreign competition 
has been intensified to a degree un 
equalized in the present generation. 

Steel consumers who usually cover 
their requirements at the quarierly 
meeting held off the market in the 
hope of saving money by waiting. 
Demand for. structural steel was 
slow, partly on account of the pend- 
ing steel meeting and also because 
of few contracts among engineers. 

Imports of foreign material into 
the Tees last week totaled 1220 tons 
of steel bars and billets. More iron 
and steel was brought into the Tees 
than in any of the five 
preceding months but the tonnage 
was considerably less than for the 
corresponding months last year. Only 
1263 tons of pig iron was imported 
in September, against 2354 tons in 
September last year, and the total 
tonnage for the last eleven months is 


last month 


less than half that for the corre 
sponding period in 1929. 
The east coast hematite trade is 


100 


British Steel Prices Unchanged 
and Competition 
More Works Being Closed 


Undersells— 


improving steadily. Production is 
small and now unable to satisfy mar- 
ket needs, so that stocks are being 
drawn upon. The average net sell 
ing price of No. 3 Middlesbrough pig 
iron for third quarter has been certi- 
fied at 62s 2.65d per ton as against 
65s 9.99d for the previous three 
months, and under the sliding scale 
arrangements northeast coast blast 
furnacemen’s wages are automatical- 








British Steelmakers 
Fail To Reduce Prices 


London — (By Cable) 
Prices are unchanged, follow- 
ing a meeting of the British 
Steel association. It was found 
that possible concessions 
would be too small to meet 
foreign prices. Continental 
billets and bars were imported 
by British buyers last week at 
£4 3s 4d ($20.25), delivered 
at dock in the Tees. 

The position of British steel- 
works is not improving. De- 
mand for Middlesbrough pig 
iron is just absorbing the out- 
put. Sales of hematite are fair- 
ly steady. Some continental 
iron is being purchased by con- 
sumers in the Midlands. The 
market in West Scotland is re- 
ported slightly more active. 
Tin plate is weak, and orders 
for galvanized sheets are mod- 
erate. 

British 
ports in 
223,829 


195,404 


steel im- 
totaled 


iron and 

September 
tons, compared with 
tons in August, and 
229,082 tons in September 
last year. Exports amounted 
to 200,280 tons, against 218,- 
828 tons in August, and 299.,- 
460 tons in September last 
year. 

A report from Berlin states 
German iron and steel works 
are refusing to book orders at 
present unsatisfactory prices. 
Belgian markets appear to be 
increasingly dull. The situa- 
tion in France is unchanged. 
The future of the European 
steel entente still is uncertain. 


ly reduced by 
quarter. 

In the finished iron trade of South 
Staffordshire marked bar producers 
hitherto have been fortunate in be- 
ing able to run mills regularly de. 
spite the prevailing depression jp 
other sections of the market. They 
are now beginning to feel the sear. 
city of new business and although 
operations have not yet been slowe 
down the position gives cause for 
anxiety. 

Midland pig iron producers haye 
accumulated heavy stocks of mate. 
rial but they are maintaining a firm 
attitude in regard to prices. There 
is still a feeling among consumers 
that prices are likely to fall although 
it is difficult to understand how the 
furnacemen could afford to sell be 
low the present basis when costs of 
production are taken into account. 


3.5 per cent for last 


For the most part buying is on the 
hand-to-mouth basis and sales ¢con- 
sist chiefly of No. 3 foundry mate 
rial from Northamptonshire and 
Derbyshire furnaces. In _ Seotland 
production at several furnaces is 
about to be discontinued and in a 
short time only ten will be operating, 
compared with 80 before the war 
Not only have English pig iron pro- 
ducers made inroads into Scottish 
markets but there have been heavy 
imports of Indian basic iron. 

Few Railway Orders 
material are 


Orders for railway 


being received in small quantities 
The North British Locomotive Co 
Ltd., Glasgow, has received a con- 
tract for 10 Garrat locomotives for 
the Kenya and Uganda _ railways 
fjever Peacock & Co., Manchester, 
are to supply three Beyer Garratt 


locos for the Tanganyika railway. 

In Britain the railroads are paying 
more attention to electrification of 
certain systems and orders amount- 
ing to nearly £500,000 worth of elec- 
trical equipment have recently been 
placed by the Southern railway with 
the Metropolitan Vickers Electrical 
Co. and the British Thomson Hous- 
ton Co. The passenger cars will be 
built in the railroad company’s Own 
workshops. 

Continental billets have been sell- 
ing cheaply and in the last few days 
merchants declare they have bought 
at £4 5s ($20.65), delivered, Birn- 
ingham. This, it is admitted, was 
tonnage but business 
easily for small 
($21.25). 


good 
could be placed 
tonnages at £4 Ts 6d 


for a 


French Ore Stocks Gain 


Paris-—Production of iron ore a 
French mines in July was increased 
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Suspended Arches —Walls 
for Heating Furnaces 


* dong: alg oe . = ES lene 
ee org 








The reproduced photograph at right 
shows a typical Detrick installation—a 
ninety-four foot billet heating furnace in 
the Gambrinus plant of the Timken Com- 
pany. The suspended arch principle em- 
ployed by Detrick means flexibility of 
design, allowing for expansion and con 
traction of the refractory material without 
damage, assurance that the roof will not 
collapse, and makes it easy to replace 
burned out patches without disturbing 
other sections of the roof. 


94-Foot Billet Heating Furnace with Detrick Roof 


And Soaking Pit Covers 


*s 


Soaking Pit Covers embodying the 
Detrick Suspended principle consist of 
center-grooved tile suspended by cast 
iron bars from structural steel beams 
spanning the pit and framed into the out 
side structural members of the moving 
frame. The use of suspended tile elimi 
nates the possibility of cover failure due 
to constant jars and shocks; provides a 
better seal on the pit walls and makes it 
possible to repair the cover in small 
sections. 


Wherev er used arches, WwW alls, roofs 
the Detrick principle allows for expansion 
and contraction of the refractory material 
without danger of damage. 





Detrick Covers on Chapman-Stein One-Way Fired Soaking Pits 
with Tile Recuperator. 
There are Detrick Engineers stationed near you. They are experts in furnace design and their advice and 
assistance 1s yours for the asking. Without cost or obligation they will gladly point out the advantages of Detrick 
construction in your own plant. 


Our sixty - four 

& page catalog gives 

H D illustrations and full 
e I 1C O letails concerning 

e e e Detrick Arches, 
Walls and Roofs. 





140 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. Write to our near 


“St office for a cops 


—~ 


New York: 50 Church St. Philadelphia: 1421 Chestnut St. Pittsburgh: Empire Bldg. Detroit: Murphy Bldg. San Francisco: Russ Bldg. 
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at mines in July 
Com- 


over June, stocks 

being the highest for the year. 

parisons are as follows: 
Stocks at 


Mon. ave. Production end of month 


yt) Bes CED a Sseas cues ubepe 
| hp Sp een BRED i . ndilebnesessonnss 
ERE. © wcspesvieresen See“ pescensavesceess 
>) se EEE «— | nnuinnpuabnenses 
1930 
BRIS. icv thee onvesess 4.567,511 2,680,461 
PN cd ecb cet obee an 4.132.962 2,779,536 
RMEROERS, Socckacwsne 4,336,932 2,851,347 
PUPNER _kysanctexie 4,008,353 2.836,072 
RM eat rinnepveses 4,231,886 2,898,086 
SUNIDEE Scns cokeukeune 3,897,000 2,875,098 
LO See eee 4,254,281 3,107,223 


Belgian Decline Continues 


There was a_ further 
iron and steel production 
Comparisons 


Brussels 
drop in pig 
in Belgium in August. 
follow: 


Steel 

Mon. Act. Pig ingotsand Finished 
ave. Furn. iron castings steel 
1913 207,055 205,550 154,920 
1937 .... 312,620 309,040 255,185 
1928 .... 325,445 327,870 281,125 
1929 58 341,330 344,370 296,370 
1930 
Jan. 58 343,380 340,200 296,220 
Feb. 57 315,320 321,480 271,430 
Mar. 57 341,820 359,150 258,770 
April 56 313,250 312,550 252,150 
May 54 299,510 294,160 240,900 
June 51 265,290 252,680 204,590 
July 49 259,750 263,980 209.060 
Aug. 47 246,740 244,870 206,020 

U. S. Brass Turning Co., New 
York, has increased capital from 


$5000 to $15,000. 


France Makes More Coke 


Paris—Production of metallurgi- 
cal coke at French coal mines in 
July exceeded that of June. Im- 
ports were less and exports greater 


June. Comparative figures 


metric tons: 


than in 
follow, in 


Mon. 

ave. Production Imports Exports 
RBs. Ssrbsese 335,620 255,835 17,085 
Se) + ie 339,015 395,580 33,430 
ESB Y “sectors 366,660 447,330 34,810 
OBO sanvaves 397,435 453,720 39,070 
1930 

eens Wabek cseve 414,797 442,754 37,473 
PTI: . -kscasaee 392,950 403,887 15,905 
March cree 385,742 11,779 
April ein 419,§ 450,437 13,371 
LS 426,327 386,422 21,605 
DUNC. ccsssives 416,992 386,359 24,333 
PUIG “ésccecksas 427,121 352,388 40,46 


French Production Lower 


August the output of 
France fell below that of 
iron output 
Basic besse- 


Paris—In 
pig iron in 
July. The August pig 
was divided as follows: 
mer, 654,000 tons; phosphorus 
foundry, 102,000 tons; semiphos- 
phorus, 7000 tons; hematite foundry, 
30,000 tons; hematite pig iron for 
steel-making, 32,000 tons;  ferro- 
alloys, 20,000 tons. 

The output of steel ingots and cast- 
ings in France in August also was 
below that of July. It included 755,- 
000 tons of ingots and 20,000 tons 
of steel castings; this output was di- 
vided as follows: Jasic bessemer, 


Current lron and Steel Prices 


British 


Dollars at Rates of 
Exchange, October 20 


ara Tons 


K. Ports 


Belgium and 
Luxemburg 
Metric Tons 

Channel Ports 


French 


Metric Tons 
Channel Ports 


Export Prices f. 0. b. Ship at Port of Dispatch—By Cable 

PIG IRON Esd £ d Esa 
Foundry No. 3, Silicon 2.50-3.00........ $15.43 ; 2 6° $12.64 2 1? O $12.64 2120 
EE. eke e token ans nee see 15.92 5. § 6t 12.64 2 120 12.64 2120 
Hematite, Phosphorus 0.02-0.05......... 17.25 3110 ; 

SEMIFINISHED STEEL 
ESAT SEPP Pre eee Ee $27.95 5 150 $17.01 3 100 $17.01 10 0 
Ws bos ow n6 eben nesen ss cnssnesoe 41.31 8100 29.16 6 00 29. I¢ 6 100 

FINISHED STEEL 
REER, -., cicwuib cose vee 406460000 $40.10 g § 0 $31.60 6 10 0 $31.60 6100 
NS EEE OOO CCT POE Lcoec 7 15°09 Oc 4 20 0c 420 
ee eee ee errr eee 1.68¢ 7150 82c 3 146 82 3 146 
Plates, ship, bridge ROE ass xs we) 1.79¢ 8 50 1.06c 4160 1. 06c 4160 
ON: ANGE CW ORCS osc oassnaeeseesee 2.17c 10 00 1.86c 8 89 1. 86¢ ee 
Sheets, galvanized, 24 gage, corrugated.... eee 42 (2:6 2.38c 10 16 3 2. 38« 10 16 3 
NN SS ye peer re 2.17¢ 10 00 1.03c 4140 1.03< 4140 
Pt NERO Aina atc uis'ss wise oie ates occ 016 8 2.06¢ 9100 1.46c 6 12 6 1.46c 6 126 
KSREVOMINDE. BITC, BORE. 650.0 0o6.a0% so00'c00 3.04c 14 00 1.60c 7 50 1. 60< 7 50 
Pee err 2.39c 11 OO 1.32c 6 00 1. 32¢ 6 00 
Tin plate, base box 108 pounds........... $ 4.13 0170 
Domestic Prices at Works or Furnace—Last Reported Francs — 
Foundry No. 3 Pig Iron, Silicon 2.50-3.00 $15.43 5 36 $19.26 490 $16.18 580 
Sa Pert Pree y Pee Cee 15.80 >) 20.63 §25(1 12.83 460 
PROD OEE. ccss's ca oeseceacne ees: dob es 3.16 0130 6.60 168 5.30 190 
RTs er cuGe ret Gacussauu sues k Sha es 27.95 5 150 21.62 550 18.13 650 
earch caw hbaned aah bo s.5 6 L.79e 8 $0 1.46c 810 1.61c 1,240 
IIE CO eee cig aks ak ab ea sie So 1.68¢ 7150 1.12c 620 98c 750 
Shapes Riva itech pie k pie ose ke see eb e ss 1.84c 8 10 0 1.12c 620 1. 04¢ 800 
lates, ship, ‘bridge. Eo ee eae 1. 90< » 0 Of 1.46c 810 1.04c 800 
Sheets, Glkck, Z4-GASC. .cicccsssvecascce 2.28c¢ 10 10 0 2.63c 1,400 2.47¢ 1,900 
Sheets, galvanized 24 gage, corrugated. Eiuee 2b ast 3.60c 2,000 2.60c 2,000 
ET ROE EL ey ERR aA ee 2. 06¢ 100 2.03c 1,12 2.15¢ 1,650 
EN URE RAEN ns is ain't 0 us 6 we eho 2.17c 10 00 l.2oc 4 Pere 1,050 
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544,000 tons; open-hearth, 200 tons: 
electric, 12,000 tons, acid bessemer, 
9000 tons; crucible, 1000 tons, Com. 
parisons follow, in metric tons: 


Act. Fur. on Steel ingots 
Mon. ave. last day Pigiron and castings 


ROAD sitisienvadavs 131 433,940 390,580 
i nee 142 774,785 689,610 
1928 . 153 841,415 782,995 
1929 . 156 870,000 805,500 
1930 

Jan. 156 875,000 800,000 
LL ee 154 815,000 772,000 
March 152 898,000 848.000 
April 153 854,000 787,000 
May . 154 899.000 853.000 
June 841,000 753,000 
July 147 861,000 790,000 
August 143 845,000 775,000 


Luxemburg Output Up 


Brussels—Production of pig iron 
in Luxemburg in August exceeded 
that of July. Steel ingot and east- 


ings output in August also was great- 
er than in July. Comparative fig- 
ures follow, in metric tons: 


Mon. Furnaces Steel ingots 
ave. onlastday Pigiron and castings 
1913 Sia 212,320 111,355 
1927 39 227,710 200,595 
1928 38 230840 214,315 
1929 37 242,175 225,605 
1930 

Jan. 37 249,875 216,315 
Feb. 36 231,326 214,857 
March 35 248,983 225,285 
April 32 221,209 198,250 
May aoe 212,168 189,027 
June 27 178,203 150,267 
July 27 185,043 164,889 
August eit 197,242 177,270 


of Europe 


German 


Metric Tons 
Rotterdam or 
North Sea Port 


$13.37 ; +. ¢ *Middlesbrough;  tBasic; 
"13.37 7150 tdelivered; (1) Basic-bessemer; 
17.74 3 130 (2) Longwy. British export 

furnace coke £0 13s Od ($3.16) 
$17.50 3120 £0 b. Ferromanganese 
29. 1¢ 6 00 £19 6s Od ($93.80) delivered 

Atlantic seab duty-paid. 


go German ferromanganese 


$32.08 6 12 
2c 4 40 £12 5s Od ($59.54) f. 0. b. 
10 z a : The equivalent prices in 
.? 2 . 
231c 10 10 0 American currency are 10 
3.13c 14100 _— dollars per ton for pig iron, 
1.10c 5 00 coke, semi-finished steel and 
1. 30¢ 518 0 . ss : 
. 2. 9 oe rails; finished steel is quoted in 
1.32c 6 OO cents per pound and tin plate 
$ 8.75 115 0 jn dollars per box. British 
Mark quotations are for basic open 
Marks : : ‘ 
, “ ee hearth steel. French, Belgian, 
$1 ) 782 RZ ‘ ~ 
11.09 gg sg Luxemburg, and German are 


-bessemer steel. 


for basic 
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THE MARKET WEEK 





Machinery 


ITTSBURGH is a bit optimistic this week on account of a marked revival 


in equipment inquiry, but at 
state of discouragement 
in these troublesome days. 


worse. Representatives have 


the same time Chicago has 
after several 
Elsewhere things remain as they were, or a trifle 


returned from the 


into a 
goes 


relapsed 


weeks of activity, as activity 


convention of the National 


Machine Tool Builders’ association at Lenox, Mass., with a general feeling 
that conditions are not quite as bad as they had feared and that some degree of 
revival in the machine tool business lies just over a not far distant hill. Active 
programs are being developed to arouse early activity in the replacement mar- 
ket which holds possibilities set at $400,000,000 during the next five years. 


New York—Inquiry for machine 
tool equipment has slumped to the 
low level of several months ago. 
Sales are also curtailed, being limit- 
ed to one or two units at a time gen- 
erally involving special tools. There 
are no large lists before the market 
and several inquiries which appeared 
promising for business several weeks 
ago are inactive. Railroads are tak- 
ing little equipment, buying only for 
needed replacements. The _ sheet 
metal working industry is doing fair- 
ly well and a good part of recent in- 
quiry has been from that source. One 
dealer reports the sale of four brakes 
last week. Most eastern builders and 
dealers do not expect a pronounced 
improvement until the first of the 
year at least. 

Ball bearing interests still are 
operating on curtailed production 
schedules. Grinding machine demand 
is slack, due largely to the drop in 
automotive demand. Export business 
continues moderately good. Central 
Vermont car and locomotive shops 
are being operated at full-time rate 
for the first time this year, it is re- 
ported from St. Albans, Vt. The bulk 
of the business is for replacement, 
new plant installations being few. 
Crane buying and inquiry remains 
light. Two cranes for a pipe fabri- 
cating shop at Hoboken, N. J., have 
been placed. 


Worcester, Mass.——Despite the op- 
timistic pronouncements of machine 
tool builders attending the conven- 
tion of machine tool men in Lenox, 
Mass., this past week, there is little 
in the way of current business to 
sustain the hope that business is im- 
proving. There is practically no ac- 
tivity in lathes and drills and the 
grinder market is running along on 
few orders. Textiles are weak. Small 
tool demands are small. There is 
little likelihood that much of any- 


thing will be done during fourth 
quarter. 
Pittsburgh——Machine tool inquiry 


is more active, supplemented by a 
number of requests for prices for 
the purpose of estimating 1931 
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budgets. These inquiries in most 
cases involve only a few tools at a 
time and the aggregate volume is 
only fair. No large lots are noted 
from steel companies but the West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. is ex- 
pected to inquire for a number of 
tools shortly. Awards still are light 
and involve only scattered purchases. 
Activity by railroads both in awards 
and purchases continues restricted. 
The crane market remains dull. 


Cleveland—Aside from some scat- 
tering orders for individual ma- 
chines, local machine tool builders 
report conditions unimproved over 
last week. Inquiries have let up, 
although some previously received 
have been followed up by prospects 
who apparently desire unusually 
complete data in the setting up of 
1931 equipment budgets. Some 
builders of dies and tools, and of 
special machinery report reasonable 
activity, but on the whole such shops 
have not held gains in 
ported during September. Employ- 
ment in the equipment building 
plants is at a low ebb, and while few 
lay-offs are reported, short time 
schedules have been extended from 
plant to office workers, thereby 
amounting to salary cuts in the case 
of minor executives. It has been 
made plain, however, that this is a 


business re- 


temporary expedient to conserve 
working capital over a critical pe- 
riod. 


There was a large attendance of 
engineers and executives of Cleve- 
land machine tool companies at the 
annual convention of the National 
Machine Tool Builders’ association at 


Lenox, Mass., last week, some of 
them having been elected to im- 


portant offices in the association dur- 
ing the meeting. Reports of a more 
favorable index in the business were 
gratifying to the Cleveland delega- 
tion, but these members agreed that 
the improvement could not to any 
degree be traced to business improve- 
ment in Cleveland. The decision of 
the association to engage in mar- 
keting research, aimed to stimulate 


the replacement business, met with 
the hearty support of the Cleveland 
delegation. The companies which 
they represent had already sensed the 
importance of this replacement mar- 
ket and are actively campaigning for 
it by the development and promotion 
of new and improved designs. What- 
ever the association does in this di- 
rection will tie in effectively with 
the individual activities already un- 
der way in the Cleveland district. 


Chicago—Machine tool business in 


this district definitely is pointing 
downward after an _ encouraging 
spurt during September and in the 


early part of October. Inquiries are 
much lighter, much potential work 
still is far short of the active stage 
and scattered industrial inquiries 
constitute the business in prospect 
now. Tool and dies shops have little 
in view concerning substantial pro- 
grams, while the western railroads are 
not as yet making known their bud- 
get needs. Only a few manufacturing 
concerns are known to have import- 
ant schedules definitely in view for 
next year, but it is likely that sev- 
eral of the tractor plants will be in 
the market later, as the industry is 
expecting a fairly good season next 
year. Chicago board of education has 
just placed about $1000 worth of 
sheet metal shop tools, and has pend- 
ing 18 lathes for Austin high school. 
It is probable the board also may 
buy other tools in the next few 
months for the Austin school. A 
Colorado steelworks has purchased 
some light shop equipment. Billings 
are light as the carry-over from Sep- 
tember was small. Used tools are 
suffering in demand, in line with 
the new equipment situation. 


Hoist Business Decreased 
During September 


New York—The_ Electric Hoist 
Manufacturers’ association reports 
that the number of hoists ordered 
during September decreased 10.924 
per cent as compared wth the previ- 
ous month, and the value of such 
orders decreased 13.6 per cent, as 
compared with August, 1930. Ship- 
ments were 13.839 per cent lower in 
September than in August. It is an- 
nounced that the next meeting of 
the association will be held at Hotel 
MecAlpin, New York, Noy. 20. Rob- 
bins & Myers Co., Springfield, O., was 
recently elected to membership. 


General Bronze Corp. will fabri- 
cate at its Minneapolis plant the 
Swedish wrought iron work for the 


27-story Brooklyn building of the 
New York Telephone Co 
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| The new 10" bar mill building 2000 2 
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modern engineering. Rounds and flats in coils, 
bands down to No. 12 gage, the smaller sizes of 
rounds, angles and other bar-sized shapes are} * 
among the products you can now get from Inland. 

And the availability of Inland Quality in the} 5; 
smaller sizes is of equal interest to other buyersin| 
the Central West who seek the highest quality in = 
carbon-steel bars. : = 

Inland has produced bars for almost four dec: | Co 
ades and is consequently fully familiar with the | in, 
many grades of steel used for this product and the 3 
various problems encountered by bar users. With | 00 
the addition of the new mill, Inland’s bar depart 
ment is well rounded, capable of supplying all of 
the commonly used sizes of carbon-steel bars. | Ja 





th 
ta 
HOSE who appreciate what Inland Quality) 
a, 4 means in steel will be pleased to know that N 
AD eA tn, : ' Inland’s new 10-inch bar mill is now completed 
OE) fee : be nM BY pa Se ee and in production. The new mill embodies th!  ,, 
te 7h. Pir FU latest type of equipment and every efficiency of a 
Inland’s new merchant bar mill. There are 15 
stands in line. The first seven have 14° rolls, the 
next five 12° rolls, and the last three 10° rolls. 
— 
Flying. shear installed after stand 
No. 15 inthe new 10° bar mill 
has 
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Construction «« Enterprise 
CONCISE, TIMELY BUSINESS BUILDING OPPORTUNITIES IN FIELD OF INDUSTRY 





New England 


HAVEN, CONN.—Connecticut 
Inc.,, F. C. Bradley 
manufacturer of 


NEW 
Bearings Co. 
294 York street, 
and ball bearings, will build a 1- 
shop and 
bids are being received. 
Estimated cost, $40,- 


man- 
ager, 
roller 
story machine 
Goffe street. 
Plans are private. 
000. 

BOSTON Knox & : 
Freeport street, Dorchester, will rebuild 
the machine shop and storage plant oc- 
cupied by Frank Gould, same address, 
manufacturer of screw machine prod- 


garage at 90% 


Morse Co. 70 


ucts. Estimated cost, $15,000. 

BOURNE, MASS.—Rueben Bigelow, 
Monument Beach, Mass., proposes to 
puild a 1-story boat building plant near 
here at a cost of about $50,000. Unit 
will be 60 x 200 feet. Plans are. pri- 


vate. 

GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Tool & Wrench Co. has leased the plant 
of the Threadwell Tool Co. on Arch 
street, and will establish operations in 
the new unit. Company 


Mechanics 


manufactures 


taps, dies, and small tools Louis E 
Peck is president 

New York 

BROOKLYN—Technical Metal Fin- 
ishing Corp. has been incorporated 
with $10,000 capital by W. Krause, 


Ozone park. 


BROOKLYN—K. & M. Ornamental 


Iron & Novelties Corp. has been incor- 
porated with $10,000 capital by I. Sobel, 


2 Lafayette street, New York, to make 
machinery. 

JAMESTOW N—Invisible Roll Ball 
Caster Co. has been incorporated with 
$25,000 capital by M. A. Bissell. 

NEW YORK Phillips’ Pump & 
Equipment Corp. has been incorporated 
with 100 common shares by S. W. Alt- 
man, to deal in electric tools. 

NEW YORK—Edison Combustion 
Corp. has been incorporated with $50,- 
000 capital by M. J. Gordon, 421 Lex- 
ington avenue, to deal in metals. 

NEW YORK—Modern Carburetor 
Corp. has been incorporated with $10,- 
000 capital by A. Dlugoff, 154 Nassau 
street. 

NEW YORK—Katzman Sheet Metal 
& Roofing Works has been incorpor- 
ated with $2000 capital by Wolf & 
Jacobi, 122 East Forty-second street 

NEW YORK—Academy Iron Works 
has been incorporated with $20,000 cap- 
ital by K. Weinstein, 11 Park place. 

NEW YORK—Alpine Products 
has been incorporated with $20,000 capi- 
tal by L. F. Perl, 200 Fifth avenue, to 


Cor} 


deal in metal novelties. 
NEW YORK Speedwell Bearings 


Inc., whose incorporation recently was 
noted, advises that its office is located 
at 1834 Broadway, and its plant at 
Long Island City, N. Y. Company is 
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to manufacture special sizes 
bearings to 


equipping 
and types of ball and roller 
order. (Noted Oct. 16.) 

SYRACUSE—Syracuse Lighting Co., 
South Warren street, has plans foér an 
improvement program, to include con- 
struction of a repair and service shop. 
Total estimated cost of the project, $3,- 
000,000. Melvin King, East Fayette 
street, is architect. 








New Lock Washer Plant 
Ready for Occupancy 





National Lock Washer Co., New- 
ark, N. J., with plants in Newark and 
Milwaukee, recently completed a new 
{-story unit for its eastern plant, at 
Hermon, Johnson, Dawson and Pen- 
nington streets, Newark. All depart- 
ments will be moved into the struc- 


ture from temporary quarters and 
will resume normal operations by 
Nov. 1. 

The structure covers 50,000 


square feet and contains a complete- 
ly equipped shop for the production 
of car window equipment and marine 
and 
Drafting 
modern 


speedometers, 
drop forgings. 
aid stations and a 
also are included. 

A feature in the 
the plant is the use of the inverted 
girder form of floor support along 
the outer walls, allowing suspension 
of flooring from the outer girders, 
and the installation of glass siding 
for the full height of the walls. 

Cyrus H. Loutrel is 
the company, which was 


the m 


first 
cafeteria 


rooms, 


construction of 


president oOo! 
founded in 
1886 for anufacture of a rib- 


lock washer. Since that time the 


company has expanded the field of 
its operations to include numerous 
items of equipment for trans 


tion vehicles. 


machining of 


Pennsylvania 


ERIE sender Marine ( 
Ik’. Bender manager, Ninth and Peach 
streets, has awarded contract for a 1- 
story service and storage build 
ing, 118 x 170 feet, to be erected on 
State street. Cost is estimated at 
O00, 

GERMANTOWN Machine 
Corp., Philadelphia, has leased a 3-story 
building on Baynton street, containing 
20,000 square feet of floor space. Com- 
pany manufactures textile machinery 

GROVE CITY —Grove City 
proposes to build a 
Estimated cost, $500,000. 

LANCASTER 
Mfg. Co., 446 Lafayette street, 
incorporation recently was noted, ad- 
vises through E. J. Anderson, secretary, 
that the company has leased a plant, but 
will not need new equipment. William 
F. Sneed is president. Company will 
make tubing and 
equipment. (Noted Oct. 8.) 

MEADVILLE 
Co. has been incorporated with 
000 capital by L. A. Cowles, to manu- 
and deal in cooling 
equipment. 

PHILADELPHIA 
1518 Walnut 
permit for the 
chinery re 
Estimated cost, $5000. 

PHILADELPHIA teading Co. 
Reading terminal station, has closed bids 
for the substations at 
Ambler, 
dale, Neshaminy 
and Wayne Junction. 
is engineer. 

PHILADELPHIA—Intercity Oil Co., 
322 North Broad street, will install 
tanks, loading and other equipment, and 
build a boiler plant as a part of ex- 
tensions and improvements to its plant 
on South Fifty-first street. Approximate 
Kendrick Bringhurst, 
1522 Pine street, is consulting engineer. 

PHILADELPHIA—Baker & Neville 


Sales C 


sales, 


$50,- 


Strelz 


college 
1legve 
new scien unit 
Anderson 
whose 


Sneed & 


signs, restaurant 
Cooling Engineering 
$100,- 
facture tower 
Warner Co 

building 
ma- 


street, has a 
construction ot a 
Beach 


pair shop on street 


construction of 
Bethayres, Jenkintown, Lans- 
Falls, Reading terminal 
Clark Dillenbach 


cost, $100,000. G. 


Inc. has been incorporated with 1000 
no par shares by A. K. Althouse, 717 
West Marshall street, Norristown, Pa., 


to design, 


parts and 


and deal in 
motors and 


manufacture 
appliances for 
machinery. 
PHILADELPHIA—Tinius Olsen Test- 
ine Machine Co., 500 North Twelfth 
street, advises through Thorsten Y. Ol- 
sen, president, that a contract has been 
addition for stor- 


awarded for a 6-story 


ize and assembly purposes, and for an 


enlarged erecting floor with increased 
cranewa Expenditure is approximate 

Iv S75 000. (Noted Oct. 16.) 
PITTSBURGH—Contractors’ Equip 
ment Service Co. has been incorpo- 
d with $10,000 capital by L. Klein- 
il Rellevue Pa to manufacture, 
] ise contractors’ machinery, 

( i suppli 
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NEW CONSTRUCTION AND ENTERPRISE 





Mfg. Co. has been incorporated with 


$75,000 capital by W. L. James, 1115 
Metropolitan street, to erect, manu- 
facture and repair machinery and 
tools. 


TITUSVILLE—tTitusville Iron Works 
Co. will construct a plant addition imme- 
diately on South Washington street. 


Company manufactures boilers and 
tanks. 

New Jersey 

CAMDEN—J. Giordano & Bro. Inc. 
has been incorporated with $100,000 


capital by F. M. Travaline Jr., to deal 
in scrap iron and steel. 

NEWARK—New York Roofing & 
Sheet Metal Works has been incorporat- 
ed with $100,000 capital by Frank P. 
Padalino, 24 Bradford place. 

NEW TON—Board of education may 
install industrial departments in a new 
junior high school to cost $175,000. 
Hacker & Hacker, 201 Main street, Fort 
Lee, N. J., are preparing plans. 

PATERSON—Textile Supplies Inc. 
has been incorporated with $50,000 cap- 
ital by Irving L. Werksman, 150 Meade 
avenue, to deal in textile machinery. 

PERTH AMBOY—Board of education 
is considering installation of equipment 
for vocational training, in new school 
under construction. John M. Dockstad- 
er, superintendent. 

SOMERVILLE — Somerset County 
board of education proposes to build a 
vocational school, plans maturing next 
year. Estimated cost, $150,000 


Ohio 


ALLIANCE—Board of education is 
considering installation of foundry 
equipment in the high school industrial 
arts department. Estimated cost, $1000. 

BELLEVUE—Bellevue Mfg. Co., man- 
ufacturer of stoves and auto supplies, 
is planning to rebuild four plant units 
recently damaged by fire. Loss is esti- 
mated at $30,000, covered by insurance 

BEREA—Board of public affairs, T 
R. Barnum president, plans to purchase 
equipment to increase capacity of the 
municipal light plant 1000 kilowatts. 

CIRCLEVILLE—Plant of the 
tainer Corp. of America recently 
destroyed by fire. Loss is estimated at 
$100,000. 

CLEVELAND—ttilities Electrical 
Machinery Corp. has been incorporated 


Con 


was 


with 250 no par shares by J. W. Kohn, 
732 Leader building. 
CLEVELAND—Louis Skolnik, Audi- 


torium Garage building, architect, has 
plans for a 1-story plant for the manu- 
facture of reflectors at 3856 Woodland 
avenue. Unit will be 47 x 108 feet. Cost 
is estimated at $40,000. 

CLEVELAND — Industrial Rayon 
Corp., West Ninety-eighth and Walford 
streets, has awarded contract to George 
A. Rutherford, 2725 Prospect avenue, 
for the construction of a machine shop 
addition, 120 x 124 feet, at 9801 Wal- 
ford street. Christian-Schwarzenberg 
& Gaede Co., Union building, is archi- 
tect. Estimated cost, $35,000. 

CLEVELAND—Waite & Bartlett X- 
Ray Mfg. Co. Inc. has been incorporat- 
ed with 250 no par shares by Cor- 
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poration Trust Co., 1579 Union Trust 
building. It was recently reported that 


Picker X-Ray Corp., associated with the 
Waite & Bartlett Co., Long Island City, 
N. Y., Harry F. Waite president, has 
leased 18,000 square feet of space in the 
Superior-East Thirtieth building for the 
manufacture of X-ray equipment. About 
50 men will be employed by Jan. 1, and 
eventually 200 will be employed. W. 
Steinkamp is general manager of the 
local unit. 

COLUMBUS—Jaeger Machine Co., G. 
Jaeger president, 518 Dublin avenue, 
will take bids for the construction of a 
1-story plant addition, 105 x 250 feet, 
to be built immediately. Bassett & 
Tresselt, 257 East Broad street, are 
architects. Cost is estimated at $75,000. 

COLUMBUS—Jeffrey Mfg. Co., North 
Fourth street and First avenue, will 
build three shop buildings, two on East 
Second avenue and one on East First 
avenue, at a cost of about $150,000. Con- 
tract has been awarded to Middle States 
Construction Co., 1183 Essex avenue. 
Plans are private. Units will be 72 x 
262 and 140 x 152 feet, 77 x 263 feet. 

FREMONT—Tindall & Walters Co. 
has been incorporated with $10,000 cap- 
ital by Louis E. Tindall and Ollie Wa- 
ters, to engage in sheet metal work. 
Headquarters will be at 1600 West Na- 
poleon street. 

NILES—Standard Co., Youngs- 
town, O., has completed development of 
a 75-acre site south of here, and is re- 
ported to be negotiating for the sale 
of the site for a steel works. An open 
hearth plant involving joint ownershi; 
by several companies is proposed. 


Slag 








TOLEDO—France Foundry & Ma 
chine Co., 1217 West Bancroft street, 
has started work on a 2-story foundry 
32 x 100 feet. 

WAPAKONETA Wapak Hollow 
Resale News 

Machinery, equipment, raw mate- 


rials, dies, molds, goodwill and other 
assets of the Monobloc Co. Inc., New 
Philadelphia, O., manufacturer of bat- 
tery cases and other composition prod- 
ucts, will be sold at auction Oct. 27. 
The equipment includes a line of 
Wellman-Seaver-Morgan 60-inch mix- 
ing mills; 200-horsepower motor; 
other mixers; vertical hydraulic 
presses; radial drill; shaper; engine 
lathes; planer; boring mill; milling 
machines, grinder; drill presses. 


Property and equipment of the 


Keighley Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, will 
be sold at public auction Oct. 29. The 


company manufactured steel ceilings. 
Property includes two manufacturing 
buildings, 30 x 100 feet and 30 x 165 
feet, a warehouse 60 x 175 feet, and 
three smaller buildings. Sale also in- 
cludes all machinery, tools, dies, and 
equipment. 








Ware Co. plant may be acquired by 
George Trautman, Sidney, O., for eg, 
tablishment of a foundry. 


Indiana 


FT. WAYNE—Dudlo Mfg. Co., Wa 
street, has been made a manufacturing 
unit of General Cable Corp., 420 Lexing. 
ton avenue, N. Y., manufacturing jp. 
sulated wire and coils. Victor F, Reg 
is manager of the local unit. 

FRANKFORT—Warehouse of Kemp 
Bros. recently was destroyed by fire 
Loss is estimated at about $100,000, 

WABASH—Rock Insulator Co., with 
capitalization of $50,000, is a new jp. 
dustry here, and will build a plant, 1% 
x 160 feet. Machinery will be installeg 
for the manufacture of rock wool jp. 
sulation. 


Michigan 


BATTLE CREEK—George R. Rich, 
president of Rich Mfg. Co., Log 
Angeles, has arranged to transfer the 
Los Angeles plant to a location here, 
An expenditure of $100,000 will pro. 
vide a plant, 150 x 380 feet, to em. 
ploy 200 men. Operations are planned 
Company manufactures 
valves 


for Jan. 1. 
water and steam 

DETROIT Green Specialty Corp, 
5595 Montclair avenue, has been incor- 
with 50,000 no par shares cy 
Green, to manufacture vend- 


porated 
Harry R. 
ing machines. 

DETROIT—Cemented Tungsten Tool 
Co. has been incorporated with 6500 no 
par shares by Conrad Birghauer, 1050 
Mt. Elliott avenue, to manufacture and 
deal in tungsten carbide tools. 

DETROIT Mfg. Corp. 


Robinson 


17,128 Filer avenue, has been incorpo- 
rated with $100,000 capital by Frederick 
R. Robinson, to manufacture and deal 
in brass, bronze and aluminum prod- 
ucts 

DETROIT—Macrae Western Inc., 1501 
Beard avenue, whose incorporation re- 
cently was noted, advises through K. W 


Macrae, president and general manager, 
that the company has leased the former 
plant of the Western Gear Co. and 
rods and 


will manufacture connecting 
straight and spiral bevel gears. (Noted 
Oct. 9.) 


PORT HURON—Simplex Engineering 
incorporated with $10, 
Bradford Hitt, to man- 
and power 


Corp. has been 
000 capital by C. 
and sell 


ufacture heating 


plant equipment. 
Illinois 
CHICAGO—Olive Can Co., 450 North 
Leavitt street, plans a plant addition, 
to cost $50,000. Storbel & Hall, 1% 
North Clark street, are architects. 
CHICAGO—Tel Air Mfg. Co, 1 
South LaSalle street, has been incor- 


porated with 2500 no par shares by 
Theodore E. Guy, 11 South LaSalle 
street, to deal in automobile accessories: 

CHICAGO—B. & F. Heating & Vet 
tilating Co., 2752 Fullerton avenue, 
manufacturer of air conditioning equip 
ment, has acquired a 2-story office and 
plant unit, 72 x 135 feet, at 815 Larabee 
street, and will remodel for occupancy. 
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Southern States 


ANNISTON, ALA. — Alabama 
Co., Brown- Marx building, Birmingham, 
Ala. has started work on three new 
substations, to cost about $75,000. 

DOVER, DEL.—Thomas Grate Bar 
Co. has been incorporated with $200,000 
capital by United States Corporation Co. 
to deal in grate bars. 

WILMINGTON, DEL. 
Clamp Mfg. Co. has been 
with 100,000 common shares by Corpora- 
tion Service Co., Delaware Trust build- 
ing, to deal in machinery. 

WILMINGTON, DEL.—Avildsen Steel 
& Tool Co. has been incorporated with 
$200,000 capital by Corporation Trust 
Co. of America, du Pont building, to deal 
in machinery. 

WILMINGTON, DEL.—<Accelerating 
Valve Motor Corp. has been incorporat- 


Power 


Donnelly Belt 
incorporated 


ed with $100,000 and 2000 common 
shares by Corporation Trust Co. of 


America, du Pont building, to deal in 
motors and engines. 

WASHINGTON—Bureau of 
and accounts, navy department, will re- 
ceive bids until Oct. 28 for an auto- 
matic screw machine, pedestal type tool 
grinder, electric grinder, drills, polish- 
ing lathe, cut-off saw, and other equip- 
ment. 

MIAMI, FLA. All-American = Air- 
ways Inc., J. H. Wentworth president, 
Court House road, is planning to build 
hangars at a new airport development 
at Northwest Twenty-seventh avenue 
and Gratigny road. 

ATLANTA, GA.—West Sheet 
Metal Works, F. G. West manager, 1368 
Beecher street southwest, has acquired 
the Atlanta Blow Pipe Co., 293 Marietta 
street, and will expand facilities for the 
manufacture of blow and sheet 
metal products. 

SAVANNAH, GA.—Southern States 
Iron Roofing Co. will provide facilities 
for the manufacture of steel barrels. 

COLFAX, LA.—City council is 
sidering the installation of a municipal 
light and power plant. 

GREENVILLE, TENN. Pet Milk 
Co., Arcade building, St. Louis, proposes 
to construct a plant here for the manu- 
facture of cans to be used in the com- 
pany’s canning plants. 

MEMPHIS, TENN.—Plant of the 
Battery Parts Mfg. Co. recently was 
Virtually destroyed by fire. Estimated 
loss, $35,000. 

MEMPHIS, TENN.—Arran Airways 
Inc. F. E. Bruce president, box 125, will 
let contract soon for airport units, to 
include a 90 x 180-foot hangar. Cost, 
with equipment, is estimated at $100,000. 
8S. & W. Construction Co., Shrine build- 
ing, Memphis, Tenn., is architect. 

CLIFTON FORGE, VA.—Chesapeake 
& Ohio railway, C. W. Johns chief engi- 
neer, Richmond, Va., will award con- 
tract for locomotive shop improvements 
here, Approximate cost, $150,000. 

RICHMOND, VA.—Swanson Aircraft 
Co. Inc., has been incorporated with 
$10,000 capital by Swen S. Swanson, 
1501 Wilmington avenue. 

RICHMOND, VA.—Richmond Label 
Machine Co. has been incorporated with 
$50,000 capital by B. O. Woodcock, 3610 


supplies 


Bros. 


pipes 


con- 
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’ Company manufactures oil well 


street, to manufacture ma- 


labels. 


Decatur 
chines to print 

WHEELING, W. VA.—National Cou- 
pling & Fitting Co. has been incorporat- 
ed with $50,000 capital by W. H. Trus- 
chel, 1530 Market street. 


Missouri 


KANSAS CITY 
Gas Co., 2012 Grand avenue, has start- 
ed construction of a new plant on a site 
90 x 125 feet, at Fourteenth street and 
Burlington avenue. Construction cost 
is estimated at $55,000. Over $100,000 
will be invested in equipment and fit- 
tings. 

POW ERSITE 
Electric Co., Joplin, 
of Cities Service Co., 
struction of a project at 
on the White river, near 


Kansas City Oxygen 


Empire District 

Mo., subsidiary 
has started con- 
Ozark dam 
here, which 


will increase its generating capacity 
to 27,000 horsepower. New equip- 
ment will be installed 
Oklahoma 

OKLAHOMA CITY—Bi-Steel Treat 


9 


ing Co. has been incorporated with $25,- 
J. Jones, 1 North Rob- 
steel and metals 


000 capital by J. 
inson street, to treat 
by a patented 

OKLAHOMA CITY 
Works is considering 
plant from Smackover, Ark., to a loca- 
tion on Southeast Twenty-ninth street. 
fishing 


process. 
Vickers Machine 
removal of its 


apparatus. 
CHICKASHA 
1915 Wood street, 
construction of a 
near here. Direct 
compressors, valves, and fittings will be 
Foster is chief engi- 


Co., 
plans 
station 
engine 


Lone Star Gas 
Dallas, Tex., 
compressor 


connected 


purchased. J. L. 
neer, 
STILLWATER City 
selected a site of 240 acres for an air- 
port 
ing. 
TULSA—Hart Bros. & Co. W. J. 
Hart manager, 203 Alexander building, 
has plans to manufacture a tool device 
paraffine in oil wells. 


council has 


project. Improvements are pend- 


to steam out 


Texas 


FT. WORTH—A. Z. Boiler & Tank 
Co. has been incorporated with $100,- 


000 capital by W. A. Atherton, 700 
Front street. 
GALVESTON—City 
municipal 
Pearce is 


council’s 
airport 
mayor. 


spon- 
sorship of a project 
is pending. J. E. 

HARLINGEN 
a plant to manufacture automatic land 
leveling machinery. 

HOUSTON Cameron Iron Works 
Inc., 711 Milby street, is erecting a plant 
addition, 86 x 120 feet. Estimated cost, 


$30,000. 


Cosby Co. is building 


PLAINVIEW Magnolia Petroleum 
Co., Magnolia building, Dallas, Tex., 
will erect a unit 48 x 100 feet, to be 
used as garage and pumphouse. 

PLAINVIEW—tTexas Utilities Co., 


subsidiary of American Community 
Power Co., Planters building, St. 
proposes to build a steam-operated pow 
er plant at Tuco, Tex., at a cost of 
about $450,000. 


Louis, 


Wisconsin 


BURLINGTON—Lawrence Mangold 
has a contract for the construction of 
a warehouse and repair unit for the 
county highway committee. Unit will 
be 50 x 70 feet. 

MILWAUKEE—Milwaukee Valve Co., 
139 South Burrell street, plans to build 
additions to its tool and pattern shops, 
shop, and to increase its 
casting bronze, 
Preliminary plans 

Maturity late this 
1931. John Fraser Jr 


a new forge 
foundry facilities for 
brass and aluminum. 
are being made. 
year or early in 
is president. 


Minnesota 


MILACA—Eastern Minnesota 
Corp. is improving its power plant here 
addition, including a cooling 
Cost is estimated at $10,000 


Power 


with an 
tower. 


lowa 


CEDAR RAPIDS—Iowa Mfgz. Co., 924 
Sixteenth street northeast, Howard Hall 
has started work on a 60 x 
plant. Estimated cost, 


president, 


205-foot assembly 


$20,000. Company manufactures rock 
crushers and road machinery. 
SIOUX CITY—Deere & Co., Moline, 


Ill., manufacturers of agricultural ma- 
chinery and implements, have awarded 
contract for the construction of a 3- 
warehouse, 69 x 186 feet, to be 
Jones street and Missouri 
Cost, including office struc- 


story 
erected at 
River road. 
ture, $96,000. 


Kansas 


COFFEY VILLE—Jenson Bros. Mfg. 
Co., manufacturer of oil field pumping 
equipment, will build an addition to 
its plant, 90 x 200 feet. Machinery to 
be purchased includes turret lathes, 
drill presses and shapers. W. G. Jen- 
son is president and general manager. 


Colorado 


HAYDEN—City proposes to develop 
an airport here. Site has been selected. 

LONGMONT—City council is consid- 
ering erection of an addition to the 
municipal light and power plant. 

SAGUACHE—Aijirport project is being 
developed by the local post of the 
American Legion and Saguache Ki- 
wanis club. Site has been selected. 


Montana 
LIVINGSTON—Montana Power Co. 


has started construction of a new plant 
here at a cost of about $75,000. 


Pacific Coast 


ANGELES Public 
2901 East Slauson 
Schultheiss president 


LOS Service 
Brass Corp., 


nue, William F 


ave- 


and general manager, plans a plant 
addition to increase production 75 per 
cent Present floor space is 40,000 
square feet. Cost is estimated at $30, 
OOO 
LO ANGELES Western Auto- 
Sprinkler Co 204 North Los 
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Angeles street, recently noted as plan- 
ning a new unit on East Twelfth 
street, will build a plant 50 x 156 feet 
of which 36 x 50 feet will be two 
stories. Construction will cost $14,000. 
Cranes will be needed. Company, S. F. 
Martin president, will become Viking 
Automatic Sprinkler Co. Hamm, 
Grant & Bruner Inc., 307 South Hill 
street, are architects and engineers. 
(Noted Oct. 9.) 

OAKRIDGE, OREG.—Cascade Utili- 
ties Co. plans to build a hydroelectric 
power plant at a cost of about $200,- 
000. 

SALEM, OREG.—City plans to build 
a municipal light plant: Bond issue for 
$5,000,000 is being promoted. 

SEATTLE—Winston Bros. are build- 
ing a warehouse and storage unit at 
4580 Colorado street. 

SEATTLE—Emmett Wrench Co. has 
been incorporated by Frank E. Wood, 
Securities building, to manufacture and 
sell a patented wrench. 

SEATTLE—Ford Motor Co., Fordson, 
Mich., has prepared final plans for its 
proposed assembly plant here and has 
has presented them to city council. 
Plant will have 500,000 square feet of 
floor space and will cost approximately 
$3,000,000. ; 

SOUTH BEND, WASH.—Modern Min- 





ing & Mfg. Co. has been incorporated 
with $10,000 capital by R. N. Payne to 
engage in metalliferous mining. 


Dominion of Canada 


EDMONTON, ALTA.—University of 
Alberta has awarded contract to R. H. 
Trouth & Co., Canadian Pacific railway 
building, for erection of a machine shop. 
Cc. S. Burgess is architect. Cost is esti- 
mated at $20,000. 

BANCROFT, ONT.—Bancroft Power 
Co., Harry Studwick secretary, has 
started work on a power plant here. 
Approximate cost, $50,000. 

TORONTO, ONT.—Service Station 
Equipment Ltd., 101 Hanson street, has 
awarded contracts for the construction 
of a plant addition. Cost is estimated 
at $15,000. 

TORONTO, ONT.—Board of control is 
considering installation of new equip- 
ment in the high level pumping station, 
to cost $25,000. R. C. Harris is commis- 
sioner of works. 

TORONTO, ONT.—Zanogen Steel 
Co. of Canada Ltd. has been organ- 
ized here to handle the products of 
W. Fearnehough Ltd., manufacturer 
of shear blades and machine knives, 
of Sheffield, England, local address 34 
Britain street. Latter company will 


expand its local machine shop and 
shear grinding department. 


EAST MONTREAL, QUE.—Canadg 
Wire & Cable Co. Ltd., 940 Inspector 
street, will start work at once on con. 
struction of a plant on Durocher street, 
Building will be 100 x 650 feet. Begti. 
mated cost, $175,000. 

MONTREAL, QUE.—Canada Cement 
Co. Ltd., Phillips square, has started ap 
expansion program involving new plant 
units and new equipment. Total estj. 
mated cost of the project, $3,000,000, 

MONTREAL, QUE.—Jenkins Bros, 
Ltd., Rockfield and Deminion streets, is 
having plans prepared for construction 
of a foundry and other units. Bids 
for construction and equipment will be 
called during the winter. 

MONTREAL, QUE.—Bonna Pipe Co, 
of Canada Ltd. care of B. & 8. # 
Thompson Ltd., 485 McGill street, wil] 
establish a plant here for the manufac. 
ture of steel core reinforced concrete 
pipe. Plant is to be completed by 
January. 

QUEBEC, QUE.—American Brake 
Shoe & Foundry Co., 230 Park avenue, 
New York, proposes to build a foundry 
here. 

LA FLECHE, SASK Machine shop 
owned by Fortune Poliquin recently was 
destroyed by fire, with a loss estimated 
at $10,000 


New Trade Publications 


IRON PLATE SPECIFICATIONS 
American Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, 
O., devotes its current engineering bul- 
letin to presentation of suggested A. S. 
T. M. specifications for open-hearth 
plates. 


FORGINGS—A bulletin by the Cam- 
den Forge Co., Camden, N. J., gives pic- 
torial and textual information on its 
hammered wrought iron forgings for 
railroad work, with microphotographic 
illustrations showing structure of the 
metal and tests showing its strength. 


STEEL SPECIFICATIONS—A_re- 
print from the report of the iron and 
steel division of the Society of Automo- 
tive Engineers has been issued by the 
International Nickel Co., New York, 


containing standard specifications for 
steels. This gives greater distribution 


of these important data. 


HIGH SPEED STEEL—Two grades 
of its high speed steel are described in 
a booklet issued by the Firth-Sterling 
Steel Co., McKeesport, Pa. Character- 
istics of the steels and their performance 
are described and illustrations show 
their applications to various machining 
uses. 

FLOOR TRUCKS—Its complete line 
of standard and special floor trucks is 
covered in a catalog by the Lewis- 
Shepard Co., Boston. The line is de- 
signed to meet specific problems. Arc 
welding is used for all joints. The line 
includes jacklifts, stackers, platforms 
and racks. 


LUBRICATION—In the current issue 
of its publication devoted to lubrication 


the Texas Co., New York, takes up auto- 
motive production machinery and dis- 
cusses problems of lubrication applicable 
to this class of equipment. Illustrations 
show machines equipped for best re- 
sults. Various systems of supplying 
lubricants are discussed. 


DEMAND METER—For kilovolt-am- 
pere measurement in connection with 
analysis of loads the Sangamo Electric 
Co., Springfield, Ill., has developed a 
demand meter which is featured in a 
current bulletin. IJIllustrations show the 
meter and all its parts, the principle of 
operation is discussed and its operation 
described. 


CONTROL INSTRUMENTS—A folder 
giving a quick airplane view of its line 
of recording and control instruments is 
being circulated by the Brown Instru- 
ment Co., Philadelphia, in the hope it 
may suggest to users of industrial equip- 
ment means for obtaining savings in op- 
eration by their use. Each page is de- 
voted to a suggestion for application of 
an instrument to an industrial unit. 


ELECTRICAL HEATING—Industrial 
electric heating equipment forms the 
subject of a catalog of the Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co., industrial 
heating division, Mansfield, O. It con- 
tains a list of definitions, applications of 
furnaces, determination of sizes and 
descriptions of the various units of 
heating equipment. 


DIE HEAD—A die head for applica- 
tion to automatic, semiautomatic and 
hand-operated threading machines is de- 
scribed in a bulletin by the Landis Ma- 





chine Co. Inc., Waynesboro, Pa. It is 
made in standard and internally-tripped 
types. The bulletin illustrates salient 
features of the head and gives specifica- 
tions and diagrams of parts. 
ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT—West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., has issued several leaflets, 
Universal motors for 
vacuum Cleaners, fans and portable elec- 
tric tools, adding and calculating ma- 
chines and various similar devices; sin- 
condensate pumps for use 
where low operating heads are encoun- 
units being used for 


as follows: 


gle-stage 


tered, multistage 
application with high 
WATER-TUBE BOILERS—An_im- 
proved form of the long-drum horizontal 
water tube boiler which has been in de- 
velopment for several years is featured 
in a catalog of the Murray Iron Works 
Co., Burlington, Iowa. Illustrations show 
the complete boiler, details of its con- 
struction and numerous buildings in 
which these boilers have been installed. 
The catalog is designed to be of assist- 
ance to consulting and operating engl- 
neers and owners of large power plants. 
TURRET LATHES—Gisholt Machine 
Co., Madison, Wis., has prepared a cata- 
log of its high production turret lathes. 
It is more than a list of the machines, 
containing many pages of information 
for users of turret lathes. Manufac- 
turers of parts in quantity will find 
answers to many questions on speed and 
low cost. Those making small-lot jobs 
will find discussion of their problems. 
Special fixtures and tools designed for 
needs are also described. 


pumping heads. 


special 
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